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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


JOHN 8S. BLACKIE 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


I think it right to say a single word by way of pre- 
face to this book, not from the conceit that a work 
from the pen of the author of the admirable treatise on 
‘Romaic and Modern Greek’* requires any recommen- 


dation from me; but because, the work hayine been 


OQ 


undertaken at my request, and for the use of my classes 
in the University, it seems natural that I should state 


MY reasons tov having wished its production, and the 
manner in which I intend to use it. 


The natural method of learning languages is by 


hearing and speaking, which the invention of letters, 
and the multiplication of books, have supplemented by 
reading and writing. The best method of acquiring a 
foreign language, whether dead or living, will of course 


[ am glad to see that Lord Broughton, in the last edition 
of his Trayels in Albania ἄρ, (vol, ὦ, D. 477.), speaks of this 
work in the following terms of well-deserved eulogy: ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s lecture, amongst other benefits conferred 
upon the students of Greek literature, has given occasion to 
a treatise, which appears to me to contain, on the whole, more 
valuable information and sound eriticism on the subject in 
question, than any which has hitherto come under my notice. 
The title-page of the pamphlet is as follows: ‘Romaie and 
Modern Greek, compared with one another, and with ancient 
Greek, by James Clyde M. A. So 


518% 
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be that, in which the greatest amount of hearing, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing can be compressed, in well 
raduated lessons, into a given amount of time, ome 
minds will profit more by one of these elements of 
complete indoctrination, and others by another; but 
the greatest progress will unquestionably be made by 
him who knows to avail himself of the resources of all 
the four. 

In our schools and colleges, from causes that cannot 
be detailed here, the important exercise of speaking 
Latin and Greek has fallen into disuse, and, till that 
he resuscitated, the importance of the element of wuit- 
ing, which supplies its place, can scarcely he over- 
rated. Writing indeed, even if the practice of speaking 
were in full play, could in no wise be dispensed with; 
for, though inferior to speaking in ease and flexibility, 
it is superior in accuracy and architectural massiveness. 
As matters now stand however, writing must be plied 
with double vigour; otherwise the learner will never 


get command of the language in a masterly way, as a 


fencer has command of his foil, but ean only know it 
passively, as brutes stand in relation to sensuous im- 
pressions, which they receive and recognise, but can- 
not use. 

How then is the writing of language to be practis- 
ed? Plainly as speaking is practised in the natural 
method; and, as this proceeds on the foundation of 
hearing — of which indeed it is but the reflection — so 
writing must be conducted by a well-calculated appli- 


ῃ Ι ᾿ , a 
cation of the materials presented by reading. Now, in 
the ‘exercise-books’ often used by teachers, for incul- 


cating the elements of Greek and Latin composition, 
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this very obvious principle is disregarded. The learner 
reads one thing in a book, and in another book writes 
another and an altogether different thing. Lhe evil 
consequences of this are manifest. The great mass of 
the materials, presented by the reading, lies as a dead 
store never called into service, and the scholar, know- 
ing that he will never again have to employ what he 
reads, gets into the hahit of passing it over in a perfunce- 
tory way, and throwing it aside, as a lawyer does those 
facts of the case he is pleading today, which contain 
no principle bearing on the case he may be pleading 
tomorrow; while the written exercises present a wholly 
new set of words, phrases, and instructions, which are 
either given into the learner’s hands" without any de- 
mand on his memory, or contain problems too difficult 
for solution by a tyro of the most limited experience. 
The proper course to he taken, instead of this slo- 
venly and insufficient method of ‘exercise-books’, is 
quite obvious. ‘The teacher must himself write out exer- 
cises formed upon the model of the reading-lesson, so 


that whatever 19 road today will eortainly be required 


tomorrow, or next day, for the performance of the 


written exercise. This is the way in which I have al- 
ways proceeded in my junior class; and, in order to 
make the original impression, received from reading, 
be repeated as frequently as possible — in the fre- 
quency of which repetition the great trick of learning 
languages consists — I have insisted that the exercise, 
after having been made by the student, and corrected 
publicly by the Professor, be carefully transcribed into 
a book, subject to the inspection of the Professor, or 


the class-tutor. 
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In such exercises, there are obviously two things to 
be attended to, viz. the mere furniture of words, and 
their scientific disposition, or Syntax. The first pre- 
sents no difficulty. That teacher must be extremely dull 
and stupid, who cannot take the materials presented 
by the reading, and put them into some new shape, 
that shall try at once the memory and the wit of his 
scholars. But the management of the Syntax is more 
delicate. The mere words may be used as they occur, 
but the Syntax should be proceeded with in an orderly 
fashion, so that the progress may be, as much as pos- 
sible, from the simple to the complex, from the obvious 
to the subtle. The teacher must therefore take special 
eare not to confuse his scholars, by giving sentences 
implying a curious kriowledge of the respective func- 
tions of the subjunctive and optative tox example, bo- 
fore the formation of the simple independent sentence 
has been mastered; and he ought to make notes, in 


the margin of his book, of the points of construction 


which, as they occur, he helps the scholar gradually to 
ΕΣ ᾿ υ 


/ 


evolve from his reading. Afterwards, to nail the whole 
down surely, he may compose notes, and dictate them 
to the students, with distinct reference to the several 


exercises, by which the most important principles of 


‘a i 
Syntax are gradually worked into the living conscious- 
ness of the learner. 

It is manifest however that, with the greatest care, 


it will be difficult for the teacher to elicit a svstematic 
Whole of syntactical doctrine merely out of the mate- 
rials presented by the reading, especially if’, as in the 
meagre way of the Scotch universities, he sees the 


greater part of his students only for one short campaign 
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of five months. Τὸ remedy this defect, it seems expe- 
dient that he should have at hand a good manual of 
Syntax, concise, but scientific and complete, to which 
he may constantly refer the student, and which, in 
point of bulk, shall be so manageable as to be easily 
mastered by a diligent youth in the course of a single 
session. 

Not finding any work of this kind that exactly suited 
my views, I might have been forced to put together 
something of the sort for my own use; but, having 
happily met, in Mr. Clyde, with a gentleman in whom, 
from his skill as a teacher, and his habit of philoso- 
phical analysis, I had the greatest confidence, I have 
been enabled to get the want supplied without inter- 
rupting the course of more important studies. 

[ have only to add that, though 1 read a consid: 


erable part of the manuscript, I am not entitled to the 
slightest degree of praise for any of the good things 
that this work will be found to contain. As little can 
I be blamed for whatsoever spots the sharp-eyed critic 
may discover in a body otherwise fair. Had I not 
known, from the most sufficient experience, that Mr. 
Clyde is a man able to fight his own battles against any 


erammarian in Christendom, I should never have asked 


Ὁ 


him to dé the worl. 


EpinspurGH 1. September 1856. 


JOHN 5. BLACKIE. 
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In opposition to the German school of philoso- 


phizers upon Greek Syntax, founded by Hermann, and 
continued by Matthiz, Buttmann, Thiersch, Kriiger, 
and Kiihner, has arisen of late years the Danish school 
of positive canonists, with Madvig at its head. With 
these the pendulum is now oseillatine towards the other 
extreme; for, while the Germans, with toundless dar- 
ing, undertook to explain everything, the Danes, as if 
in scientific despair, explain almost nothing. 

In the following work, I have endeavoured to steer 
a middle course, not only classifying, but, wherever it 
could be done with any probability, accounting for the 
facts of Greek Syntax; the object being to furnish the 
student, not only with a vade mecum of rules, but also 
with a guide to principles. As cram is to culture, so are 
rules to principles; and it is only when the rationale 
of phenomena, whether in language or in nature, is in- 
quired into, that the study of either becomes an instru- 
ment of culture: for culture, in so far ag it affects the 
relation of the mind to objects of thought, may be said 
to consist in the continual elimination of the accidental 
from the necessary, and to result in the reconciliation 
of all things by the discovery of a few first principles. 

OS J Ϊ 

Besides, the manifold character of Greek constructions, 
arising from the preservation of ancient synthesis by 


an extensive inflection of the declinable parts of speech, 


aye x Mi i τ Reagan στὰ ψορυδν ν 
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on the one hand, and from the admission of modern 
analysis, on the other, by an extensive use of the ar- 
ticle, and of prepositions, renders an investioation of 
principles peculiarly necessary, and peculiarly instruc- 
tive in Greek. 

To enumerate all the works which I have consulted 
in the preparation of my own, would look like parade, 
for, great and small, they number about a score: but I 
have derived so much assistance from Jelf’s edition of 
Kiihner, from Madvig, and from Asopios περὲ Ἕλληνι- 
une Συντάξεως, Περίοδος Πρώτη, ἐν ᾿ϑήναις, 1853, that 
Ϊ cannot forbear mentioning them. These authors, and 
many others, are referred to throughout the work, wher- 
ever | have borrowed from them anything important, 


or when they furnish details, the statement of which 
] they f h details, tl tatement of whicl 


did not comport with my plan; and the frequency of 
these references may be taken as the measure of my 
obligations to each, except in the case of Asopios, to 
whom I have not referred at all, because there is pro- 
bably not a copy of his work in this country, hesides 
my own, and that in the Library of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. I take this opportunity therefore of stating that 
my obligations to him are great, as elsewhere, so parti- 
cularly in regard to the classification of verbs, according 
to the ease or cases which they govern respectively. 

In one respect, I have derived exceedingly little 
assistance from any quarter, viz. in the illustration of 
Greek idioms by modern instances. These however lie 
on the surface, patent to every observer; and they 
have been admitted into the present work — to what 
extent, may be judged from the enumeration under 
the word ‘Parallels’ in Index I — because, in actual 
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teaching, I have found them to be not lees useful 
than interesting to the learner. The saying, ‘that is 
Greek to me’, used of what is hopelessly unintelligible, 
often exercises so depressing an influence on the mind 
of the English student, that he does not even try to 
enter into the spirit of the Greek idiom, when different 
from his own; at best he tries to remember its dead 
form. Now this abject renunciation of the highest en- 
deavour is fatal to success; but I have always found it 
yield to the charm of a modern parallel. If such can be 
found in our own language, so much the better: if not, 
then the less removed from our own, by time and place, 
the more effectual: for place, as well as time, is an ele- 
ment of Strangeness, and a cotemporary illustration 
from Paris begets more courage, and lets in more light 
than a cotemporary illustration from Athens. Even 
when the learner is ignorant of the language referred 
to, the mere enunciation of the fact, that living men 
in a neighbouring country use an idiom coincident with 
the Greek, reconciles the mind to its strangeness, and 
removes that prejudice which. by stopping sympathy, 
prevents understanding. Another important object will 
be gained if, by these parallels, it appear that the 


study of the modern languages , instead of being, as 


many presume, antagonistic, is auxiliary to that of 


the ancient. 

I have not hesitated to supplement, in several in- 
stances, the history of classic forms and constructions 
by reference to Romaic and Modern Greek: because, 
if the past shed ΠΡ upon the present, it is equally 
true that the present reflects light upon the past, and 
it seems unreasonable to ignore either. 
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Wherever, in parts If and III, the rationale js not 
added to a rule, it is either because the rationale will 
readily occur to the student who has mastered the prin- 
ciples developed in part I, or because I had no pro- 
bable explanation to offer. In many cases, the ratio- 
nale is assigned conjecturally , as app saArs from the 
language employed; and wherever my statements are 
not exhaustive, I have endeavoured to make them at 
least suggestive, knowing that the clear exhibition of a 
problem, even without a solution, is an important ser- 
vice rendered to the student. 

AS the examples addueed in the following work 
were not selected from the originals, but from gram- 
mars, I felt bound to verify the references; and in 
doing so, I have not unfrequently been obliged, in 
order to get a true reference, to take a new example. 
In a very few instances of false reference, I have al- 
lowed the example first selected to remain, because 1 
could not meet with another equally suitable, but have 
in that case given merely the name of the author. 
Examples of Creek constructions form, to a great ex- 
tent, a common stock, on which all grammarians, from 
Copenhagen to Athens, draw: aud, even if every 


gery of verification, 


ὶ 
writer were to go through the drud 


( 
some of the numbers might still be falsified by mis- 


prints: the author’s name however may always be de- 


i 


pended on. It has been a still greater disappointment 
that, in the case of abnormal constructions, where in- 
dubitable authority is most desiderated, many examples 
are rendered suspicious by various readings. It is of 
course a question for critics whether, in such cases, the 


various readings are to be ascribed to the abnormal 


BB wl ER RETIN MRR πο θνρτο είν 
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construction, or the abnormal construction to the va- 
rious readings. ‘Two instances of this kind are noticed, 
3. 44. 7 §. 56. Obs. 2.*. For the sake of those who are 
not yet familiar with Greek, all the examples have been 
ἐγωλιενὶν ἃ. and that as literally as consisted with in- 
telligibility. 

The indexes are intended to serve the double pur- 
pose of aiding those who may wish to consult the work 
on any particular subject, and of enabling the student 
to examine himself on its contents. 


As the whole work in general, so especially the 


y 
f 


(zreek Appendix has been drawn up at Professor 
᾿ 


Blackie’s request, for the purpose ot assisting those 
who may wish to make the experiment of conducting 
the grammatical analysis of Greek authors in the Greek 
language. Within these narrow limits at least. it is 
quite possible for teacher and pupils to converse in 
whatever language they may be studying together; ** 
and the advantages of a worthy attempt, which can 
hardly fail to be successful, are very great. It is not 


the acquisition of a Greek terminology which is import- 


[1 . Ἢ ν 
ant, but the inwrought consciousness of the power of 


“ungual forms, obtained by the employment of them for 


the expression of living thought, and obtainable, easily 


“ The actual limits are wider, viz. the oxtont of the read. 
ing lessons. Provided these are of moderate length, and at 
first they can hardly be too short, there is nothing to hinder the 
teacher and his pupils from talking together every day, on the 
matter, and in the words read; and, by judiciously mingling 
repetitions of the old with the new lessons, a perfect command 
may thus be acquired over a whole book. The Greek language 


| Ὰ F ’ ᾿ ἃ 
has been SO taueht tor years in Dr. Hauschild’s Gesammt- 


Gymnasium, Leipsic, where also the crammatical analysis of 


Greek authors is conducted in the Greek language. 


͵ a 
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and surely at least, in no other way. An uneducated 
foreigner who, by residence in England, has acquired 
the faculty of expressing himself intelligibly in English, 
is nearer the heart of the English language, however 
distant from the penetralia of its literature, than the 
foreign scholar who, by reading, has mastered the li- 
terature of England, but to whom nevertheless the ex- 
pression of a single thought in English, except in the 
way of quotation, would be a laborious process, instead 
of a spontaneous act. This however is precisely the 
sort of phenomenon presented by our students of G reek; 
or although, on leaving the University, they are ac. 
quainted with the grammar, and with certain authors, 
those namely which they have been required to get up, 
and although, as is often the case. they may be able to 
pass an examination on these with more éclat than 
even the cotemporaries of the Greek authors them- 
selves could have done, who spoke the language of the 
originals, but had not made of them a special study, yet, 
from having written Greek little, and never spoken it 
al all, they have no power over the language 196}. It 
may be doubted whether, with this merely theoretical 
knowledge of the language, any honest admiration of 
Greek literature as such i. e. in respect of its Greek 
form, can be felt. Most probably it is the thought 
translated into English, and not the Greek expression 
of the thought, which is admired; and if this be so, then 
are the best means of acquiring a practical familiarity 
with Greek of the last importance. Since the thought 
of the (: rook writers in its essence 18 accessible in trans- 
lations, and since an equally good formal culture can 


be had by studying other languages, it is manifest that, 
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professional aims apart, the peculiar claims of Greek to 
stand in the programme of a liberal education are now 
restricted to that one particular, in which it is confess- 
edly preeminent, viz. the msthetie. This however $s 
precisely the element which, because it defies e apne 
in a formula, eludes both the grammarian and the lexico- 
grapher. The language must live for him who would 
appreciate its beauty ; but it cannot liye for him, unless 
it live 77 him i. 6. wide 55 he use it for the expression of 
his own living thought. In this regard, speaking is even 
8 more important exercise than writing; for, ain read- 
ing the studert is chiefly passive, so in writing he is 
now 


calling to mind a rule by which he may he guided, but 
in speaking he is, 


only mediately active. now see king an examp yle, 


at all events by spe aking he becomes 
directly active, sending forth his thought completely 


equipped at once in the foreign garb. To the writing 


exercises then, which are already practised in our best 
schools, it is proposed to add the speaking of Greek: 
and it is hoped that those who may be Willing to anes 
a beginning, by conducting the parsing lessons in the 
Greek language, will find the 


Greek Appendix to this work. 


requisite materials in the 


Let me briefly State on what principle this Appen- 


dix has been composed ; for it is simp ly impossible that 


aw moder ἢ fait thi | [0 his OW) thou ohtg. should write on 


Greek Ss as } 
yntax as an ancient grammarian would have 


done. 


To the o r 
reneral difficulty of fitting any foreign, and 


particularly any ancient lang suage to one’s own idea 
i ‘AS 


and thous Ss ss ᾿ ee : , 
oughts a difficulty w hich is realised just 
proportion to the esthetic 5.560. : 


in 


ptibility of him who en- 
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counters it — is to be added here the particular diffi- 
culty arising from the fact, that Syntax is precisely that 
department of grammar which the ancient, and even the 
medizval Greeks almost entirely neglected. An ancient 
nomenclature, therefore, suited to modern syntactical 
doctrine, is simply not extant;* and it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to draw from quite recent sources. In 
the Modern Groak work of Asopios already mentioned, 
I found a nomenclature suited to my purpose, and I 
have adopted it the more readily because, instead of 
being invented by him, or by any individual, it has 
grown up gradually, as the genuine Greek expression 
of the modern ἐνδεάϑετος λόγος. on the subject of Syntax. 
At the same time, whoever may take the trouble of ex- 
amining the Appendix minutely, will find very few words 
indeed used in a sense, or rather with a reference, not 
justified ly Gtephani Thesaurus. A consideration then 
of what an ancient Greek, not with his ἐνδιάϑετος λόγος" 
but with mine, would have written, is the principle on 
which I have proceeded: for the rest, I have aimed at 
perspicuity and grammatical correctness. 

In connexion with the final revision of the Appen- 
dix, I have much pleasure in mentioning the name of 
Aristides Kyprianos, who was my fellow-student at 


Athens under Asopios in 1853, and has since amply 


To take only one example; until quite recent years, all 
Greek grammarians followed the ancients in regarding the 
parts of speec h as eight ᾿ viz. ὄνομα, δῆμα, μετοχή. ἄρϑρον, 
ἀντωνυμία, πρόϑεσις, ἐπίῤῥημα, σύνδεσμος. the substantive 
and adje ctive being comprehended under ὄνομα, the relative 
pronoun under ἄοϑοον (§. 4. *) and the interjection under 
ἐπίῤῥημα (§. 52). To present the parts of Greek speech under 
this classification to British students, would merely be to in- 


troduce confusion, where order previously existed. 
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fulfilled the promise of distinguished scholarship which 
he then gave. His suggestions were such as to diminish 
both the monotony vhich besets the ; 

motony, which besets the grammarian’e style 


᾿ : 
in general, and the mode -rhisms w hich aia mine in par- 


ticular. Had I adopted all his suggestions, not a Single 
Neo-Grecism would have remained: but [ deliberately 
prefer a Neo-Grecism short and perspicuous, to an 
sy jdisti ctumbrous and hardly inteligible; and T hesitat 
ed the less, on account of the conviction already an- 
nounced, and which my consultations with Kyprianos 
only confirmed, viz. that to express modern thought 
regarding Syntax in pure ancient Greek. withou in- 
tolerable circumlocutions, is impossib le. 

The very favourable anticipations, which Professor 
Blackie has been pleased to express, in his P refatory 
Notice. regarding the execution of this work in seneral, 
I cannot hope to have fulfilled; I have endeavoured. 
howey er, according to my ability, to meet them. It is 
indeed by a consciousness of this, and by a persuasion 
that the matter contained in the following pages would 
have been both instructive and Stimulating ¢ 


when a student on the benches now occupied by those 


Ο myself. 
᾿' 


for whom this work has been prim: rily composed, that 
Tam emboli lened to commend it to the favourable con- 
Sideration of the learned. 


EDINBURGH 1. September 1856. 
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GREEK SYNTAX. 


WITH A RATIONALE OF THE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


S 1. Definition of the Subject. Language is the 
articulate expression of mind; and, as the furniture 
of the mind consists of ideas, combined, according 


to the volations paveaived to exist among them, into 
thoughts, so the materials of language consist of words, 
combined into sentences. The object of this work is 
to investigate the laws which regulate the combination of 
words into sentences, so as to express thought, in the 
Greek language. 

Ι 


Obs. 1, The Simple Sentence. The student is supposed to 
know that the simplest thought involves two ideas, viz. a subject 
and a predicate, and that it consists in the mental reference of the 
latter to the former (§. 56): consequently, that the simplest sentence 
must express, or at least involve. two words, viz. a subject and a 
predicate, aud, in addition, some lingual contrivance by which the 
latter is referred to the former. This lingual contrivance is also 
often a separate word, as in ‘Croesus was rich’, where Crasus is 
the subject, rich the predicate, and was the copula, i. e. the word 
referring the predicate to the subject. In Greek, as in English, the 
substantive verb is generally the copula (§. 54), and, when so used, 
all the persons of the pres. indic, of εἰμί, except the 2d pers. sing., 


, ., Ι] [1 
may be enclitic. * When, however, the predicate itself assumes the 


The difference between εἰμί as a verb denoting ex- 
istence, and as a mere copula, appears markedly in (Soph. 
" a Ε “ 5 5 ω 9 ’ a 5 47 3 + > > , ae 
Oed. Col.393) ot οὐκ ἔτ᾽ εἰμί, THVLXaVT MO ELL αΨῆ 03:5 


‘When I no longer exist, then forsooth I am a man . 


1 
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Ἵ 
; 


verbal form, the copula 18 Invo ved n the termination οἱ that Vver- 
bal form, as in the Greek of the above Κροῖσος émlovrnes. All 
three indeed may be involved in a single verb, as πλουτῶ = ‘I am 
rich’; the subject, as well as the copula, being here implied in the 
verbal ending, while the body of the word supplies the idea of the 
predicate. 


Obs. 2. The Compound Sentence. Whien tliere is Du 
finite verb in a sentence, it is called simple, when there are seve 
ral, compound; and the simple sentences, which make up the 
eompound one, are called its clauses. Thus ‘Craesus amassed 
riches, that he might secure happiness’ is a compound sentence con 
sisting of two clauses, In this example the second clause, being 
final, is subordinate to the former: but in the following, ‘Craesus 


amassed riches, and lived to see the vanity οἵ the a: the second 
clause is coordinate with the former; and, as there are many forms 
of coordination and subordination among clauses, so there are va 
rious kinds of compound sentences (8. 33). In apindactat ss %, whether 
simple or compound, the subject and predicate are seldom stated 
alone. Even in the simple sentence any amount of descriptive matte) 
may accompany the subject, provided it be conveyed by adjectives 
or adjectival phrases; and not only may the verbal predicate be 
accompanied by an object similarly described, but any amount ol 
circumstantial matter, for instance as to time, place, and manner, 
may be grouped around it. The simple sentence is not therefore 
necessarily short, nor th compound necessarily long; but, whethet 


long or short, a sentence is simple 1 there be but one nite verb In 


it. compound if there 


S. 2. Method of the Work. ‘The laws of Syntax 
are commonly divided into those of Concord, and Go- 
vernment. But it is important to observe that Govern- 
ment is not here Oppose d to Concord, as if it implied a 
discord: on the contrary, Government in Syntax isa 
form of Concord. Thus in ἀἁπέχομαε οἴνου = ‘I abstain 
from wine’, ἀπέχομαι is said to govern οἴνου in the geni- 
tive: in reality however ἀπέχομαι is attended by the geni- 
tive because of a congruity subsisting between the force 
of the genitive case-ending (which denotes the relation 
from), and the meaning of ἀπέχομαι (I keep myself from 
Sometimes the underlying congruity cannot be so dis- 
tinetly traced as in the above instance, but it must ever 


be presumed to exist: and not til] it has been traced, is 


‘al ( Ι Ι͵.͵ ΠΠῷ 
the principle ot a constriction discovered. 6. Syntax 
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of a language being thus dependent on the inherent pow- 
ers of words, and of their grammatical forms, it is pro- 
posed to review these before investigating the laws of 
Syntax themselves, which will be treated of separately, 
as they relate to words, and as they relate to sentences. 
The whole work therefore is divided into three parts viz, 
Part I. The Materials of Syntax. Part Il. The Syntax 
of Words. Part ΠῚ. The Syntax of Sentences. 


Obs. 1. Irregularities in Greek Syntax. Although the 
preliminary review above announced will illustrate the rationale of 


most Greek constructions, the student must not expect that it will 
solve every difficulty. The analysis of language proceeds on the 
supposition that it is the articulate expression of mind; but then it 
is an imperfect expression: thought is often too subtle, passion too 
strong, conversation too rapid for language; and hence its ellipses, 
idioms, and manifold departures from the norm, which are often 
only confessions of weakness, or actual down- breakings on the 
par Or lancuace Ih τῷ attempt to render fully, or to keep pace with 
thought. In other words, the metaphysi al, though the chief form- 
ative and conservative element in language, is not the only one to 
into account: the rhetorical and euphonic* . ἴον example, 

ir part; and indeed, to express the whole truth at once, 


A familiar instance of the power of mere sound, in deter- 
mining the use of lincual forms, is the me of the Scotch dialect 
for 7 « mphatic, or the mot of the French for je emphatic. Thus 
‘Moi! je ne ferai rien de la sorte’ == ‘Me! I’ ll do nocht o’. the 
kin’’. The corresponding forms moi and me, in these examples, 
are not copies of each other: both have come into use as em- 
phatie nominatives, because the ordinary nominatives, from 
their mode of pronunciation, — je, and the Scotch J being both 
obseure short sounds—were incapable of receiving and trans- 
mitting the full volume of sound required by emphasis. Accord- 
ingly in English, German, and Italian, where the ordinary no- 
minatives 7, ich, io, are so pronounced as easily to admit of 
vocal emphasis, no forms are used parallel to the French moi 
and the Scotch me. It thus appears what a petty matter in its 
origin classicism sometimes is: that which is classical in French 
and Scotch isunclassical, and in fact ungrammatical in English, 
simply because kindred forms happen to be pronounced ore ro- 
tundo in England, and between the teeth in France and Scot- 


land. For an example in Greek see 8, 40. Obs. 2, and in Romaic 
ἃ 15" 
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the language Pa people at any period 19 the product ot the nation- 
al history, in the widest sense of that term, not alone of the na- 
tional mind. Accordingly, syntactical irregularities occur in all lan- 
guages; and, from special causes, they are particularly numerous 
in Greek. From the variety of dialects, and the long duration of the 


classic era, throughout which the analytic forms of language were 
opowing up by the side of the SyNiete, without however supplant 


ng them, the totality of Greek appears not so much a continent of 


Ϊ 
fixtures. as an ocean of moving forms: and even in one dialect, and 


at one period of its history, that rigid uniformity of construction 
which the Latin observed, is not found in Greek, This comparative 
lawlessness seems to have arisen partly from the liberty of the indi 
vidual who, in endeavouring to translate his own mind into language, 


did not so much econtorm tO AN objactive model, us obey the forma- 
tive powers within him; and partly from the : oility of the Greek 
mind, which recarded itself, in respect »same operation, how 
as receptive, now as active, and in respect the same event, now 
1s an immediate witness, or even a parti ipator, ¢ now as a dis 
tant reporter. It is impossible however, by mean 
ally other considerations, [0 explain all anomalies. 
justly remarks in recard to some of Kiihner's ex] 

tative with av: ‘‘In this, as in many, U not most 

it seems to bind down writers 

which they evidently 
did not always observe. It could hardly fail to be more profitable 
if, admitting the exception il passages, we en leavour to catch the 
. Ἰ ] 


shades of meaning which are conveyed by the more or less usual 


δ Τ 1j } ᾽ tp nit thece ᾿ Ν - . “s "αὖ 
eonstruction . he distiu tateme! lie no or less usual 


Whoever believes in absolute laws, or expects uniform 
practice in language, must be prepared for continual disap- 


ι 
not to perceive the discordance of facts with his theory. Let 
the following sentence from Macaulay’s letter of resionation, 
addressed to the citizens of Edinburgh from London, on Jan. 
19. 1856, serve as an illustration: “Had even a small number 


pombunent and perplexity, unless indeed he be fanatical enough 


of my constituents hinted to me a wish that I would vacate my 
seat. I should have thought it my duty to comply with that 
wish.” The would in this sentence has been found fault with; 
and a ereat deal might be said for and against it. But the 
pertinent reflection is, Why should scholars, who have no ab- 
solute code for the use of certain verbal forms in their own 
living language, insist on framing one for the use of all verbal 
forms in a phase of Greek which has long since passed away ? 
The very pretension to universality would be a sround for 


. . 4 ᾿ Η 
suspecting limited observation, and hasty roneraligation. 


§. 2. Obs. 2. INTRODUCTION. 


constructions is what the student has a right to require; and he 
must remember that the prevatiing usage in any construction is an 
absolute law to foreigners, particularly learners. 

Obs. 2. Order of Review. In reviewing the materials of 
Syntax, the usual classification of the parts of speech into the Ar- 
ticle, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Con- 
junction, and Interjection, will be followed. Not that this classifica- 


.! ) ) ] a. ’ | 

tion 15 perfect: tor, however sharply distinguished from one another 
these different parts of speech at first sight appear, they do never- 
theless imperceptibly pass into one another. Thus the noun passes 
into the adjective (§. 20), and the adjective into the noun (§. 6, b); 
and indeed al ’ | | ; 

and indeed almost every part of speech into several others. But 


the common classification is probably not more imperfect than any 
| ' I n V 


other that might be invented, since in thought, as well as in lan- 
fuace, 
and it | 
student 


1ὺς 


e are no boundary lines. but only border-territories 5 
tha o ‘ ‘ mt re wae na : St r wre 3 Ἂς Μ 
the great advantage of being already familiar to the 


a Ng tr tn NRE ARE 
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THE ARTICLE. 


A weak demonstrative Pronoun. 


> 


δ. 3. O77 τὸ Demonstrative. In English the is only 
a weaker form of that: and the numerous forms of the 
definite article in the Romanic languages of Hurope are 
all derived from the Latin demonstratives. In Homeric 
Greek ὁ % TO WAS SO strongly demonstrative that it can 
seldom be regarded there as an article at all, and is 
conseque ntly much more sparingly used than in Attic 
: ; . 
Greek, where its character, as an article, was fairly 
established. In p: articular, it was demonstrative when 
followed by the Pp articles γάρ- yes | μέν. δέ. as (Il. I. 55.) 
Τῷ γὰρ ἐπὶ φρεσὶ ϑῆκε ϑεὰ λευκώλενος “Hon = ‘For the 
Ww hite- armed “πρὸ put it into his he: ac I’, where To } γάρ 


= Τούτῳ γάρ." This Epic use of 0 ἡ τό with the above 
c ¢ Ι 


particles survived in Attie, Ὁ: articul: uly ἢ in ὁ μὲν — 0 δὲ 


Ξ-Ξ —= λὲς -- alle, and in a few set Ρ yhrases w ithout Ρ varticles, 


as τὸ καὶ τό = ‘this and that’, πρὸ tov ** — ‘before this’ 


When τούτω, though translated substantive ‘ly, and τῷ 
are called demonstrative S, that word is not taken in the limite d 


sense of demonstrative adjective pronouns, but in the general 
sense in which Donaldson declares all pronouns to have been 
originally demonstrative, i. 6. ‘Sindicative of particular 
tions”. (New Cratylus, p. 216. 

** Exactly so in German ebedefj and ehedem =— ‘ere 
now, formerly’ 


posi- 
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Ξ κ , ὥ ὡλ . ἁ ~ 
(time), διὰ to = ‘for this’ (reason), and adverbially ty 


‘in thiy way’. Ὁ ἡ 10 demonstrative does not occur in 


the style of the N vew Pvc itself; but the quotation 
from Aratus (Acts XVII. 28.) τοῦ γὰρ γένος ἐσμέν == ‘for 
we are his offspring’ , is an example of it; τοῦ = τούτου 
(τοὺ ϑεοῦυ). 


Obs. 1. Ὁ ὁ τὸ in Homey. In veading Homer the student 
must not connect 6, even when unaccompanied by a particle, with 
a noun, whenever he can: on the contrary, he must presume on its 
demonstrative force, and tr: anslate it inde pendently if he ean. Thus 
in (Il, I. 488—-9) Αὐτὰρ ὁ μήνιε νηυσὶ παρήμενος ὠκυπόροισι, 
Διογενὴς Πηλέος vids, πόδας ὠκὺς ᾿Δχιλλεὺς = ‘But, sitting by 
the δ ift-sailing ships, he nursed his wrath, Achilles swift of foot, 


Jove-descended son of Peleus’, — 6 is not to be referred to 4χιλ- 
λεύς as an article, but to be translated independently as an anticip- 
atory nominative, according to our conversational and ballad style, 
as when we say, ‘He was a great poet, Milton’, instead of at once 
‘Milton was a great poet’, or, 

“When he sank in her arms, the poor wounded Hussar’. (Campbell.) 


Οἱ of, & udy ave used in the same anticipative way! but this usage 
is rare in post-Homeric writers. Farther, as the article proper is 
not Homeric, neither are the distinctive forms dependent on its use. 
Hence. asin Latin, the context alone can guide the student in trans- 
lating video regem ‘I see a king’, or ‘I see the king’, so in Homer 
the context alone determines whether ἄλλοι should be translated 
‘others’, or as in Attic of ἄλλον = ‘the others’ i, e, ‘the rest’. 
In such phrases as ἄλλοι μὲν da θεοί τε καὶ ἀνέρες. where the 
Homeric ὥλλοι = of ἄλλοι in Attic, Zenodotus proposed to read 
ὠλλοι. but this, being pure Jonic, is not allowed by critics, ($.29, b.) 


Obs, 2. Ὁ ἡ τὸ Demonstrative in Attic. Ὁ μέν, ὁ δέ are 
used not only in opposition to each other, but inde pendently, in 
the sense of ‘and he’, or in the beginning of a sentence, 0 wey = 
‘Now he’, and ὃ δέ = ‘but he’, With xe¢ however the article is 
used only in the oblique cases, as καὶ τόν --- e¢ eum, the form ὅς 
being employe d to denote persons in the nominative, as καὶ ὃς = 
‘and he’. The form og, which is that of the relative, and the form 
ὁ are supposed to have been originally the same, and Donaldson 
ink eeniously suggests that ὃς became ὁ by dropping its sigma in 
such combinations as ale) eyodos avne, to avoid the repetition 
of the sibilant, just as in similar combinations conversely the Ger- 
man adjective draps its termination, while the definite : article ret — 
it; as quter Mann, but der gute Mann — ‘the cood man’. (8. 28. 
Obs. 1.) The remarkable Attic formula, which Herodotus also uses, 
ἐν τοῖς πρῶτοι == ‘among them first’ i. e. ‘first of all’, may be 
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noticed here. It may have arisen from the ellipsis of a participle, 
4 > 3) ~ Ὁ \ 3 < ~ x , 
as (Thue. I. 6. 3.) “Ev tots πρῶτοι δὲ ᾿Αϑηναῖοι tov τε σί- 
‘ 4 ‘ . ᾽ . + Ce tha 
δηρον κατέϑεντο = ‘And the Athenians were the first of all (th 
1 \ ’ ‘ ; ͵ ᾿ 
Greeks) to lay aside their arms 1. ἃ. ‘tO five up Wearing them 
daily’, where the inser Bon of καταϑεμέενοις alter τοῖς would com- 
plete a reg αἷς ur construction. This formula however became merely 
adverbial, ἐν τοῖς τ-επρὸ πάντων. for it remains the same in what- 


ever gender and 1 number πρῶτος may follow. Thus, (Thue. ΠῚ, 8 


6.) Οὕτως Wy, ἡ στάσις TOOV χώρησε καὶ ἔδοξε μᾶλλον, διότι 


ἐγ τοῖς πρώτη ἐγέγξτο = “The sedition went on thus cruelly, 


and seemed to be re. more cruel. because it was ἜΣ 


Tr - > Ἂ- : a eo 
In Thue, Ill. 17. 1. ἐν τοῖς occurs with πλεῖσται. 


S. 4. Ὁ ἡ to Relative. From the demonstrative 
force of ὁ ἡ τό, its use as a relative naturally y springs. 
In our own language uneducated persons, particularly 
in continuous narrative, make a comparatively sparing 
use of the relative proper, supplying its place by a de- 
monstrative, which is generally introduced by a copula- 
tive conjunction. The relative is me always et is: 


and its advantage consists simply in marking the subore li 

nation of its clause to another, where as a demonstrative 
clause is in form coordinate with the principal one. This 
coordination iz form of sentences logically subordinate is 
the primitive structure of language (§.51), and abounds 
in Homer. Thus (I.XV.553.), Nace δὲ παρὰ Πριάμῳ" ὃ 
dé μεν τέεν σα texeoot——‘And he lived with Priam, ‘<a 
honoured him as a son’, but literally ὃ δέ = ‘and he’: 


sf 


(Η. VI. 1. VE Ss) φύλλα Ta μέν τ ο VEUOS χαμάδις 
εἰν. ἄλλα δέ ϑ᾽ ὕλη τηλεϑόωσα φύει" ἔαρος δ᾽ ἐπιγίγνεται 
ὥρη = = ‘the wind indeed Seatters one set of Ἔρελνει upon 


the ovound, but the ereenine wood puts forth another, 
when the season of spring arrives’: in the Greek, how- 
ever, the definition of time is added not subordinately 
by Ore, but coordinately by δέ. This primitive construe- 
tion is also common in the loose style of Herodotus. But, 
just in proportion as men perceived the logical subordi- 
nation of the demonstrative clause, would the demonustra- 
tive word acquire a relative force, and, when this per- 
ception became distinct and permanent, the relative force 
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of the demonstrative word would be estab sgt Thus 
the English demonstrative that has come to be also an 


English relative: In Homer it is often indifferent whe- 
ther ὃ Υ τὸ be translated by t he de monstrative, or by the 
elative as (Il. 1. 324—5) Ei δέ πε μ η δῴησιν. ἐγὼ δέ HEV 
αὐτὸς ἕλωμαι ᾿Ελϑὼν σὺν πλεόνεσσι' τὸ οἷ καὶ ῥίγιον ἔσται, 


= ‘And if he give her not UP I myself will come w th 


ἃ more numerous following, and take her, which will be 
even worse for him’; or, ance at her, and making the 
last clause independent, ‘that will be even worse for 
him’. The Ionic and Doric writers generally, as well as 
Homer, use 0 ἢ τό as a relative, but in Attic this usage 
is confined to the tragedians; and they use it only in 


. 
the oblique cases, and chiefly in the neuter gender. 
Thus (Soph. Oed. T. 1378—81) ουδὲ daiuovmov ἀγαλμαϑ 
a ΄ ~ 9 , " 4 , ὦ 
LEQOa, TMV... QITEGTEONG εἰ τον == “nor sacred imMaLes 


of gods, whereof... 1 bereft myself’. 


S. ἢ. 0 4) τὸ AS Definite Article. The more ore 
less demonstrative foree of the article is indicated by its 


very name as the definite article. It is so called because 
it either introduces a specification which defines the prin- 


7 ‘ 
How 1 neé arly re F ite ι the prim: > fune tions of the article 
eis e relative are, even whit phate forms differ, appears by 


) 
the comparison of suc h phr: ASeES AS ἐκεῖνος ὃς ἐστι γνωστός, and 
1S 


ἐκεῖνος O γνωστός. This : affinity accurately marked by the 
language of the ancient Greek grammarians, who calle ἃ both 
of them ἄρϑρα : -articuli = ‘joints’, because both serve εἶς 
συγαρϑρωσιν hoyov l, 6, for the co mpacting , as by joints, of 
ae Dat I To distinguish them, the artic le was calle d ἄρϑρον 
γχεροταπτιμόν. and the relative ἄρϑρον ὑποταητιμόν. but thie po- 
sition of the article isa mere accident. In Danish, and indeed 
in all the Scandinavian dialects, the article is post-positive: 
but the most interesting illustration is furnished by the Italian 
and Wallachian languages. The article in both is derived from 
the Latin il/e, and, as in Latin the position of 1116 was indeter- 
minate, i/le homo and homo ille being equally admissible, it has 
so happened that the article is praepositive in Italian, after the 
model of ille homo, and post-positive in Wallachian, after the 
model of homo ille 


“say 


irritant 


ie 


ior 


ἢ ὦ 
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cipal noun, as Σὠκρατῆς ὁ φιλόσοφος = ‘Socrates the 
philosopher ; or, when prefixed to the principal noun 
itself, alludes to a specification understood hy the par 
ties speak! | δοῦν 
1@8 speaking, or prepares for one that is about to be 
mentioned. The understood specification, according to 
. ν᾿ - . . . - ; 9 
its nature, either individualises oy generalises the idea 
of the substantive. Thus if I savy ὁ Bovs = ‘the ox’ 
it cannot be known, either in Greek or in Enelish 
ἊΝ ) ᾿ 5 " ‘ Ὁ ᾿ ; 
W hethe I Mean some ox in particular, or oxen in ge- 
neral: becanse ] or} he art: ; . Oo 
‘ -ause, though the article points to a specifica- 
ἜΘΗ ὉΣ some sort, it does not declare wherein that speci 
heation consists. That must be made out from the na- 
ture of the whole st: εἰ in 0 Bove ξῷ } 
| statement. Th γους ζῶον γοῃσ 

; US In 0 βοὺς ζῶο, χρησι- 


ΓΝ TW τῷ ‘the OX 1 ἢ MOst usetn} animal’. the 
understood Specification is shewn by the import of the 
oe ie be, the animal so called: on the other hand, 
In ὁ Ppous éomaySy — ‘the ox has been killed’. the under- 
stood Specification must be the one we have heen talking 


͵ 
LUE i 4 ‘ TTA > . 
ut, at all events. the one you and I know about sy 
Some way. his latter specification, which individualises 
the ldea of the substantive. is often expressed hy a 
relative clause, as: The ox which you sold me, has been 


killed’: and, where not expressed, it must be such as 


the CONTEXT or the eireur ; ‘ 
oP 5 11 nstances of the discou Ἧ > AgR] ᾿ 
| λ ἱ { f j 


4 


U 


, i i 
ODE : |, : thease cs 4 
τὰ St, ot ierwise the whole sentence is ambiguous 


Obs ° 
Ss. 1 More or less frequent Use of the Article. The 
most attentive sty nt Knol} ] ] it i 
ta za iy udent of Enelish literature would find it un possible 
tO Sive rules for the use of 7] 
( 'γε I ι es [ΟῚ the use Οἵ the in detail. because, as the style of 
eu ) ᾿ ᾿ Ψ ; = τ ~ « 
C ee rises, 118 use becomes more Sparing, and the practice of 
; ae . : ; να i ἰ i < Lt ; 
authors even in the same style differs In cener; Ι, it j id 
that, since fis f es a pap UScheral, ἢ May be said 
ἘΝ a i unction 15 to define, it 1s Sseldomer required in compo- 
Sitions Ἢ aim at; “al j j j ¥ ; 
$1t10 is Ww 1c aim ata moral impression, thanin those whichabound 
in logical distinctions It j , ‘ im? ib] } ς 
u Tre F iS. Is equally impossible to give rules for the 
se 0 ) } ᾽ article 4 ᾽ν r } x . 
Ἐπ: x " TO as article, the Greek usage being even more inconstant 
lan the English. Besides the considerations mentioned in 


ς PE Rye ; Ss 9 
Obs. 1, it is evident that Greek writers were μή 


> # 
tery Urged by opposing inf ) in regard (0 this mat: 

} 5 : DOSING in llences, the prestige of ancient example 
on the one hand, LNnVitine them to omit the artic] Ξ where $ a I “ts 
use : a 4 +] e εὖ ν᾿ ees ΤΡ : ε sc iere εἴ might pe 
~~? ane the tendency of the language towards analytic develop 
ment, on the other hand. inviting them to use it. where it might ‘a 


AN οσουπ Stain Wl 
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omitted. In general, the later the author and the less poetic the 
style, the more frequent is its use. 


Obs. )͵ The Article with Singular Nouns. The use of the 


article to individualise its substantive, i. e. to introduce or allude to 
a specilication shewing what particular individual, or individuals 
are meant, is precisely the same in Attic Greek as in English: but 
not so its use in generalising the substantive. In English, classes 
are denoted, or, to speak more accurately, the type of a class is 
signified, by prefixing the article to the singular substantive, as 
‘the fox’, ‘the lawyer’ &e. with the single exception of man, who, 
in his singularity among living beings, is regarded as one; and 
hence we say ‘man’, not ‘¢ke man’, just as we say ‘God’, not ‘the 
God’, In Greek this exception does not exist; and, to express such 
generalisations, the article may always be used before the singular 


e 


2 . rr > 4 τ: ‘ ” 
noun, but often is not. Thus we find in Plato, ἐπειδὴ ὁ ἄνϑρωπος 


, , , . ἣ 5 ‘ , 

in c ᾿ fal ἂν Υ͂, ' { υ i " ] ᾿ 

ἡ δίς WeTEGYE {0100 = "since man partook of a divine element’: 

and again a@yPewnos ϑειότατον ἡμερώτατόν τε ξῶον ylyvecPar 
φιλεῖ = “man is usually the divinest and gentlest of animals’. 

Obs. 3. The Article with Plural Nouns. With plural nouns 
the Greek article, when not referring to an individualising specifica- 
tion, has a decided power of expressing the sum total of the entities 
. . ‘ γγν ν᾿ bs Μ . 
indicated by the substantive, Thus of ἀνϑρωποι —= ‘men wl- 

: ae -᾿ὼ5 : : ν 
versally . whereas ανϑϑρωποι Ξ “some men's, The English article 
has this power only with adjectives, as ‘the rich’ = οὗ πλούσιοι. 
Hence the use of the Greek article with nouns of multitude. as in 
English, ὁ δῆμος = ‘the people’. 

Obs. 4. The Article with Proper Names. Proper names, as 
denoting individuals, do not require the article, not even with the 
Ἵ ' "“" ( f ῃ , ! ᾽ . 
agemonstrative (ξ. ἐ. ἃ) as ντοσι “πατούυριος Ξε * thig Apaturios 
here’. Accordingly, it should not be prefixed to them, except when 
the bearer of a particular name is to be distinguished from all his 
namesakes, either as being in himself pre-eminent, or as having 
been previously mentioned. Thus 2 Σωκράτης is admissible, either 
as referring to the famous sage, as we say ‘the Chisholm’, to distin- 
euish the head of the clan; or as denoting some particular pocrates 
already spoken of.* Sometimes however proper hames are accom- 
panied by the article without any particular emphasis, whichis only 


COED 


The force of the article with proper names may be illu- 

strated by the German usage, according to which the definite 
‘ { { 

article is prefixed to the names of inferiors, whose position in 

the household is-well known, as Der Sobann [οἵ da3 Prerd 

bringen — ‘John is to bring the horse’; but in German the 

article alludes to the understood specification who is our 


CO f rch ma 7), 
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of time, beyond the cases to which hey are logically ip propriate. this with (Il. I. 125.) τὰ μὲν πολίων ὁ ἐξεπράϑομεν, τὰ δέδασται 
The su nmi 1g Up power of the (ΠῚ eg rticle (Obs. 4) holds with ---ἰ Whal we pill: ized out of cities has been dtesritbuted ' 
proper names also as of Ἕλληνες in cikeaiien tO OL βάρβαροι. Obs. 8. Greek Substitutes for the English Indefinite Article. 
" a These is no indefinite article in Greek. Like the definite article. the 
Ubs. 5, The Article with Quasi- “Proper Names. There are English indefinite sometimes generalises, and sometimes individual- 
many nouns, such as names of striking natural objects, of oceupa-, ises its substantive, but both indefinitely i. e. it defines neither the 
uons, arts, and sciences, of virtues and vices, of near relat extent of the generalisation, nor the exact reference of the indivi- 
(0 one oblect aS the sun, Or capable of being per Ie Baie dualisaiion, Thus I the sentence “A woman can often do what [ 
sath νὴ νου c εὺ ΕἸ δ personined , an ( man cannot’, the indefinite article generalises the substantives, and 
regarded as one agent, as ἴὰ the case of the virtues and vices. in Greek may be either translated by the definite article, or not trans- 
such nouns become for the nonce proper names, and, like them, lated at all. Again in ‘Who told vou this? A woman’, the indefi- 
may be used without the artic le, particularly when nite article individualises its substantive, and must be rendered in 
Greek by the enclitic tug, as, Τίς σοὶ εἶπε τοῦτο; γυνή τις, ‘a 
woman’ here meaning ‘a certain woman’ 


one example of the law by which lingual usages extend. in the course ver* — ‘What an honr | brings, that a year brings not ᾿ Compare 


of familiar “tay the ideas an by which are 


pre position . the prepositional COnuStrut tion being 
om ission οἵ the article. Most of these usavces 
lish. Thus the English poet can sine of 

Sun, moon and stars" without the article, and we may ask a child, ἃν 6. Substantival Phrases formed by the Article 
‘What « ee her say to this?’ father being, in the child’s lan in Concord. The Greek article converts a) the infini- 
suage, not the name ofa class, but the name of an indivi 1 1 : . . ἢ . - 
πος ' “dig” ΩΝ ag ¢ of an indi as tive into a noun, which is translated by the English 
a proper name, 50 also we talk of a man being ‘on ᾿( hangve’, or 1 e - ‘ 


‘at church’, or ‘in town’, which are precisely pio) expressions gerund, as τὸ ἁμαρτάνειν = ‘sinning’. Exactly so, in 
to the Greek ἐν ἄστει. ἐν ἀγορᾷ κ. τ. 2. Italian, ‘il peceare’. δ) Also adjectives and participles 
as of στολλοΐἕ == ‘the many, of ὀλέγοι == “the few 2. e. in 
political language, ‘the mobocracy’, and ‘the oligarchy’, 


- 


article oegstineee the noun (8. 4*,), and may be separated from it OL ἔχοντες =‘the rich’: and, whereas this usage is con- 

‘ ‘ *t) alo " Tha > art} . . τ᾿ . . . 
only by a partic ἐνῶ 6) When the article and noun are a specification fined to the plural in English, it extends also to the sin- 
in 2, egos ley may either precede or follow the princi yal sub- . ‘ 3 ποῦ . 

1 ie ς ἂν gular in Greek, as 0 πλούσιος = ‘the rich man’ , 0 βου- 
stan ive, as Σωκράτης O φιλόσοφος. Oro Pla 00g 0S Laxoaty C, ᾿ ᾿ ‘ a . ) β 
But ἴ, i] } the Ci Ase Of rl ve I's. ἰδὲ name | f ind the d (le siona ion are usu lle AOUE VO? _— (hoever will δ He nce βασιλεύων oO υρος 
put together after the article, thus ὁ Εὐφράτης ποταμός — ‘the — ‘Cyrus, when he was ning the anarthrous participle 
xivet Fer ee Φ ΕΣ aoe h 6 Ἵ sever: al substa I itive > are connes ted by retaining its verbal foree: but Kw 100c γ ὃ βασιλεύ ὧν =. — Ky- 
“~AQL, the rst only {05 the article, unless e: Ἢ is { be made 3 εν ἢ ; 
eh, EE ( awk 28 0 Re ee ρος 0 βασιλευς == ‘Cyrus the kine’. By the aiticls with 
emphatic; as OL στρατῆ γοὶ καὶ λοχαγοί - ΞΞΞ ‘the generals and cap <a: . ῳ . ὴ 
tains’, (8. 8. Obs. 3.) ; the neuter singular, absolute ideas a re € xpre ssed, as τὸ 


Ubs, 7, Modern Parallels. 2) The Gorman definite arete | “0h0V = ‘the beautiful’, whereas τὰ vole — ‘heantiful 


articie 


has, at the present day, the same rie fold use as the Greek: thus | things’; ** and, by an idiom pec uli: tly Greek, collective 


Obs. 6. Formule for the Noun and Article in Concord. a) When 


the article and the noun are w haccompanied by any attributive. the 


τιν 


— 


D ev (article) Mienfd) den (relative) ich befreundet Her (demon- 
Strative) δας gethan =< ‘*‘ The man whom I he frie ati dd, he has done 
it 6) The pronominal force of ite survives in the definite articles * Φέρνει is Romaic fer φέρει: and δέν is the Romaic 
. the rege agra le, la, of ior example, in French, legative “corresponding to οὐ: it is a truncation of οὐδέν 
leaning him, her, it, them, as well as in οἱ ‘rr connexion 
0) Tho Beats ΒΡ ὑπ ΣΉ ΝΣ cots Γ ὙΌΣ me net Galas ae ng the, ἃ: Ldverbi: ally. 

] das Deen preserved in Modern * In Germa precisely as inGreek, adjectives and parti- 
Gree 2k: 89 an arti le 1 proper, passim; then asa demonstrative, e.g. ciples are ts aken sin cor antive ly with the article, as D er Gute — 
Εἰς τον ὅστις θελήσῃ — ‘To him who shall he Willing’: and as δὰ ana man’. Die RNeiiendent ες fee travellers’. Der Getidtete 
a relative, in antiquat ed EXpressions , | borrowed from the Ro- . ‘the person killed’, Da 3 Gute - ‘the so0d’ absolutely, Das 
maic or vulgar diale tf, aS TQ φέρνει ἢ MOA, O γρῦνος δὲν τὸὼ ¢ £0 (3 ichebene : ‘what has happened ‘ J} 


ea ct eh nan τς ᾧ a ae 
- rhc a Re 
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nouns are formed in the same way, especially from ad- 
a νυ 


a . ‘ ἦ f \ } ‘ 
jectives in 4x0¢, as τὸ ἐναντίον == ‘the enemy’, τὸ zoli- 


7 - - . , 
tixov == ‘the citizens’, to ναυτικόν —= ‘the naval force’ 
Cc) Adve rs , mostly in the plural, as of πάνυ — ‘the 
élite’, ta év Pade = = ‘the affairs here’. @) Prepositional 


7 


“a ; . > Sl Ὰ ? 7 7 = . e 
phrases, as τὸ ἐπ᾿ @ what is in my power’, οἱ 


' “ae _ Be ᾿᾽ ᾿ 
EOL Alskuvodoov a ‘Alexander ὑπὸ his suite’, of ἀμφὶ 
Mherava— ' Plato and his school’; but sometimes, Plato 
alone, and some times his disciples sae 6) Whole sen- 


cy 


. τὰ : δ ~ 
te nes ὌΝ γὼ ate’ εν ἔτι λείπε TQaL, TO ἢ V WELOW Uwe V Ulu Gos ὡ ς 
χρὴ ἡμᾶς ἀφεῖναι = ‘one thine stil eatin viz. to 


persuade you to let us go’. (ὃ. 54. Obs. 


_ Obs. 1. The Substantival Infinitive. The infinitive with the 
article becomes a noun, only in so far as, by the declension of the 
article, it μι ay rep. ese nt any case: it still retains its regimen as a 
verb, as τὸ ἐπιστολὴν γράφειν = ‘the writing a letter’, and any 
quality or circumstance attributed to it must be expressed not ad- 
jectively, but adv erbially. Without the article it m: ry be used sub 
way ae in the nominative as Οὐχ ἡδὺ πολλοὺς ἐχϑροὺς ἔχε ιν 
= tis not agreeable to have many enemies’, and so in all pl irases 
with the copula expressed or understood, where idiomatic Enelish 
would require the impe rsonal form it is to be used: basins with all 


aaa as δεὶ λέγειν : = “it is necessary to say’: also j the 


OCUSALIVE § ἀγαβιίλλομ i mou γεσϑαι: 'T delay answering’: 
for the Lied itive really answers here to the Guan eee and is 
the logical object ‘of ἀναβά cases. though the true nature of this 
construction is commonly lost sight of in the general rule that one 
verb governs ἢ nother in the intinitive. But the infinitive must have 
the article in τ Ὡς to represent the genitive or dative: and no in 
linitive without the article can represent a case dependent on a pre- 
position. The on ly preposition ever used with mm, Lunarthrous = 
itive is ἄν ti. and t that by Herodotus alone (I. 210. 8.) ἀντὶ δὲ ἄο- 
Ρβ 


5 P . 
χε ςσϑαι VIET ἄλλων. ἄρχειν QaITAaLVTOY = ‘instead οἵ being ruled 


by others to rule ovel all’ 


Obs. 2. Substantival Phrases formed md pe Article in Re- 
5imen, rhe plural masculine of the article, with the genitive Ol a 


proper name, sometimes forms a new substantival notion. as Of 
Mevavos ==“ Menon’s people’, or ‘troops’; and far more frequently 
the neuter plural of the irticle with ap cenitive of a noun. whether 
Ear or common, is use ἃ to describe « ompr e he nsively all that per- 

ins to that noun, as τὰ τῆς τύχης = ‘the dealings of fortune’ 
τὰ τῶν ᾿4ϑηναίων = ‘the affairs ΟΝ ‘interests of the Athenians’ 
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also (Soph. Phil, 497) τὰ τῶν Ouanovay = οἱ dianovor, for mou- 


ov ἥμενοι follows it in ap position, 


Obs, 3. Adverbial Expressions formed by the Article. By 
its power of impartiug a substantival character to words, the article 


has aided in the formation of a multitude of adverbial expressions. 


Such are: 
ἣ Ὕ . ‘ ’ 

τὸ ποῶτον - - for the rst time #0 Usylétov — for the ereatest 
τὸ δεύτερον —forthesecond time 
τὸ τελε υταῖον == lastly 
τὸ ἀρ αἴον ᾿ 

2 OX ἰ — of old 
TO παλ CLOV 


i 
τὸ Olov ὶ ᾽ 
ψ ἢ = on the whole 
τὸ ὀνωπῶν 5 

a 


τὸ ἐπέπατι j in all 
to λοιπόν : 


B seeder 


τὰ μάλιστα highest 


Dye Me ~ 
~ 


τὸ ὃ" 


= 10r mv part 


ἑαυτόν = for his οἱ 


x 
[οὶ 


: one’s own part 
: ,» } == for the future . , 
Ta λοιπὰ |} tO πρίν — of yore 
ταλλαὰ = for the rest TO πρὸ TOVTOV = in former times 
τὰ πολλὰ : plerumque τὸ νῦν OY τὰ νῦν = NOW 
τῷ παν τί = in every respect τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦδε — from this time 
τὸ _ oD eee are torth. 
τὰ πλείω \ ee 


S. 7. The Article with Pronouns. «) When the 
demonstratives οὗτος, éxeivog, ode, are accompanied by 
nouns, these nouns take the article in Attic prose; but 
they are frequently found without it in the poets, par- 
ticularly after ὅδε. ‘The article sustains the demonstra- 
tive force of the adje ctive pronoun, but belongs to the 
for the order is 0 ἄνϑρωπος οὗτος or οὗτος ὁ ἂν- 
ϑρώπος. the article being prefixed to the noun, and the 
demonstrative either preceding or following yoth. When 
however an adjective or adjectival expression accompan- 
ies the noun and article, the adjective or adjectival ex- 
pression is commonly included between the article and 
the demonstrative, the noun coming last, as ἢ στενὴ av- 


ΤῊ 0002 - = - this ἼΔΙΟΝ way '! but the article and da- 


monstr: ative m: Ly kee Pp thei ir norms al position too, aS &vUTt 
or ἡ στενὴ ὁδὸς αὕτη. the adjective and the 


70 147 ς 


6 ᾿ . 4 


y στενὴ « ὁδός. 
noun being regarded as making one complex notion. 


The article frequently accompanies the possessive pro- 
nouns, as in Italian, an idiom introduced for the sake 
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of emphasis, but which ultimately became a mere usage. 
Thus τὸ δὸν μένος --- ‘la tua ira’, aS if la tua ra -- 
‘that wrath of thine’. The formula o πατὴρ O σὸς is 
also used (§. 26); and in both this and the preceding 
example it may be noticed, from the collocation of the 
words, that the article belongs to the possessive pronoun 
νη ἢ ον than to the noun. ec) The article also accompan- 
ies the interrogative adjective pronouns, when the ques- 


tion regards something, which has been already men- 


tioned, aS τὰ στοῖα = ‘what’? i. e. ‘of what sort are the 
things you have just mentioned’, as we say ‘the what’? 
in requesting the repetition of 4 word which we have 
ΠΟΙ distinetly heard, or in reprobating sumething which 
has just been said by another. Here also the article Βα. 
longs to the pronoun, and immediately precedes it. 4) 
Prefixed to τοιοῦτος. τοιόσδε. τοσοῦτος. τηλικοῦτος, THAL- 


woode, the article mingles the emonstrative with the 
qualitative or quantitative meaning of these words. 5) 
Etymologically ἃ TOS == αὖ τος == ‘again he‘. Homer 
uses it in the sense of both apse and idem without the 
article: hut in Attic Greek, these two senses are distin- 
guished by the collocation of the article with it, thus: 
oO αὐτὸς ἄνϑρωπος = ‘the same man’, but αὐτὸς Oo 
ἄνθρωπος ΞΞ ‘the man himself’. f) Πᾶς and its com- 
pounds with the article denote a sum total (all, 
whole); without it, their force is distributive (every, 
each). Thus ἀνὰ πᾶσαν ἡμέραν — “every day’, but eve 
mouduy τὴν ἡμέρων — ‘the whole day’: πάντα δέκα = 
‘ten of each’, but ra στάντα δέκα —= ‘ten in all’. In the 
plural however, even when the sum total is meant, the 
article is often omitted. The usual formulae of colloca- 
tion are πᾶσα ἡ πόλις, and ἡ πόλις πᾶσα: but πᾶς, and still 
more frequently oloz, take also the ordinary collocation of 


E. Ξ ° 5 ς «ἘᾺΝ ἘΝ See ‘ ὰ ane ἢ . 
the attributive adjective. AS ἢ σπασὰ Σέ πελία. So also ἄλλος, 


y ἄλλη γώρα meaning ‘the rest of the country’, whereas 
~ 5 ©) 


Α 


αλλη γώρα Scheel “another country’. g he article inten- 
Sifies the distributive force of ἑκάτερος and ἕχαστος, the 
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latter Of whieh however is often found without it. h) It 


Is also usually joined with ἄμφω and ἀμφότεροι. 


Obs. 1, Demonstrative Pronouns without the Article. The 
demonstrative pronouns, when used substantively, or in apposition 
[0 a substantive following, do not take the article, and the exactness 


of translation sometime 5 a pends ona perception Of the difference. 
his TOVTO Τὼ biden Les χρῶνται — ‘they have this teacher’ 
where the demonstrative. being joined attributively to the noun, is 
accompanied by the article: but τούτῳ δεδασκάλῳ yodvrat= ‘they 
have this man as a teacher’, where the demonstrative Stands sub- 
stantively in apposition to the noun, and therefore wants the article, 
50 ταύτῃ ἀπολογίᾳ yentar —=‘he uses this as an excuse’. the de 
monstrative being attracted Into the genday Of the 
“ hieh it stands in apposition, although. from its expressing a Sener- 
al notion, we might haye expected it to be in the neuter (8, 54, b), 

Obs. 2. ‘oO ἣ τό Englished by Possessive Pronouns. Thie 
Greck article supplies the place of the Enelish possessive pronoun. 
wherey er, from the nature of the statement, or from the context, the 
OSSeSsive reference : = ΨΝ - ᾿ γγν - Ρ 4, " 
| pe sien seve is alread Obvious. Thus 0! Jovere OTSOvonas 
τῷ τὸ 0 en pareits lor Q Shot» children’, ὁ βασιλεὺς σὺν TO στρα- 
τεύματι = ‘the king with his army’. ‘Had the children not been 
the parents’ Own, or the army not the king’s own, then a possessive 
pronoun, or some other phrase must have been used to indicate 
whose they were. The French idiom asrees with the Greek to a con 
siderable extent. Particularly jn respect [0 parts of the body. as: 6] 
gave him my hand’? — ‘Je lui donnai la mai | 
= j'ai mal ὁ de tete’. 

Obs. 8. Distributive force of the Article. The Greek article 
has itself a distributive force, like the definite article jp German 
and Italian, and sometimes in English; but the English idiom 


substantive with 


δι Is ~ " a ἢ 
lo! hye THY περαλὴν 


generally prefers the indefinite article. Thus δὶς τοῦ μηνὸς = 
swetmal den Monat, = ‘due volte ἐΐ mese’ — ‘twice g month’ 
t ᾿ 


ἃ. 8. ἢ. ee Attributives. w) The com. 
monest formula is strictly attributive, and corresponds 
to the English, 6 avyatoe avn = ‘the good man’. 
Agreeably to this formula, whatever words intervene 


between the article and its noun are to be held attrib- 
utiye; and. Ιη this way, adverhs and prepositional 


Without the article the adjective, whether before or after 
the substantive, Ἔ strictly attributive, as μέγας φύβος, or φό- 
POS μέγας = ‘oreat fear’; but the adjective is more emphatic 
when placed rst 


*) 
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clauses are ΠΟΘ 4 Ny the Article into adjectival 
phrases, as: 6 τότε βασιλε υς = ‘the then king’, which 
we also can say: but in Greek any adverb or adverh- 
ial expre 5510}, of time or r place, may be so treated, as: 


- 


ἢ ἢ ὃ ἢ χάρις = ‘the pre sent favour’; ὁ μεταξὺ τόπος — 
‘the inte rmediate place’: ἡ πρὸς ᾿ἡϑήνας ᾿οὐος = ‘tha Way 


to Athens’. 4) Another ama especially In Attic rarer 
formula e mph usizes the adje ctive, ὃ ὧν Hoo ὡγαϑός: * this 
is appositive, and he re the ; artic lel before the noun is often 
omitted, and we find ἂν no ὃ ἃ γαϑός: 5-9). This a Ppos- 


itive formula is most frequent, when the subjoine (| Spe- 


tifeation consists ot more than a single word, as (Thuc. 
τ 5.) ὥρετῆς ἕνεκα καὶ προϑυμέας τῆς ἐν ἐκείνοις τοῖς 


ταδί ξ λα γενομένης ---- on account of f the valour and zeal 


displaye * in those dange rs? 
Obs. 1, Formule for Subs stantives and Substantival Pronouns in 
ay grt a) The fenitive of the noun is ‘Te ally att (ΠΟ. Ive (ἃ. Ji). 
uid the ἔοι mule for it with the article the follow 7 / TOV 7 CL- 
th οἰκέα, the 1 most common; γῇ πές; ΤΟΊ πατρός, also oe is 
ἢ οἰκία 7) του πατρος, [655 common; and τοῦ πατρὸς ἢ οἰκία. 
used only when the 2enitive is emphatic. Between the article and 
the princi al substantive a sreat many attributive fenitives may 


stand, and te several art cle sre ferring to these may succeed oie 


1 TOV τῇ THC mole PWC TOC YUuUatae σερχαττόντων ἄρε Tv? 


μὰ γῇ those who manag the affairs of the state’ h) So 


ilso the fenitive of a seliciaacoet etinconison i represents an adjectiv. 
I 


pronoun in concord (8 26). The formuls for personal pronouns 
are ὁ πατήρ “Ov al ud μοῦ ὃ πατήρ: for dle monstrat ives used sub 

antir ely and reflexives, ὃ ἑαυτοῦ πὰ THO, 0 πατὴ 00 ἑαυτοῦ. and 
ὁ πατὴρ ἑαυτοῦ. 

Obs. " The — as Substitute for a Recurring Noun. 
Ina sentence, when different compound notions are formed by at- 
taching different attributives to the same substantive. that substa n- 
tive ΓΘ ἥρνος S to be on iby once me a tlone d, the on re pre sent 

else whe re : Πολυ ξέττων ἐστὶν ὃ τῆοῳ vYY 0 τοῦ nike 
τος ἔρως = ‘The lo vy the soul is mue h superior to that of 
body’. Here the demo) ons [ΠῚ power of the arttele εἴα. appear 


» \ 


The Ge rman has also thi us ap positive formula, but 
in poe try, as Mn δ δ εατοτΙαπδ ID, an’ ~ the - iTLeR dich i = 
to thy dear f fatherland’ 
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Repetition of the Article. Two Speciticati 
hed to he substan tive, eit] 16} τὰς -λὰ her under One ὁ 
ME Lynette ς ἐν Σ᾿ αλαμὲνι πρὸς τὸν Πέ ρσην »αὐμαχέας 
separately article to each, as Me βμνησϑὲ τῆς Ev Σαλαμῖνι 
τῆς πρὸς τὸν γέρρον ναυμαχίας = ‘Remember the naval en 
Lg 


ti 
seme nt at Salamis ALZUULST the Dareisne) Γ Of course the latte 


tormula is to be prelerred, w lie ἢ the LWo specific ations are of coo, 


dinate imp. tance, and it IS Wished to re present them as suc h. (8.8. 
The pronoun ἄλλοι Is almost always made a se parate 

Ol ἄλλοι οἵ κῆρ ἀφαίφοις τῶν στρατιωτῶν == ‘the 

those who ar € pre ΟΠ, Rare ly, yet Some- 


' Specific at ions fo ( {| , ) 
| “5 Follows the principal noun. Withont 
repeated wit h it, 2 is (Thue. 1, 18. A’ μετὰ τὴν 
TOY τυράννων κατάλυσιν ἐκ τῆς Ελλάδος --- ‘after the destrue 


nm of the tyrants out Of Greece? 


=: J. The Article as distinguishing Panjnos from 
Predicate. Generally the subject in a sente nce has the 
‘ticle, and the predicate not. Thus, βασιλεὺς ἐγένετο 
TO πτωχάριον = ithe wretched beo ggar became a king’, 
NOt vece versd: so (John 1. 1.) Θεος > Hv ὃ λόγος. where ὁ 
λόγος is the subject, and Θεός the predicate. Hence 
αγαϑοὸς ὁ ΧΡῊΘ or ὁ ἀνὴρ ὦ ΟἽ γαϑός (mark the difference 
between these ali the 1 formulae | Ins. 8.) are comp lete 
tences, the copula ἐστί hej Inge understood, and signify 
nan 25 οὐρα". Both sul ject and predicate may 
without the article, according to primitive usage, 


As: παντων LOU τῶν μὲ τρον ἄνϑρωπος ΞΞΞ ‘man Is the 


standard οὐ al] things’; Or both may havo ; it, as: τοὺς 


nde Bloue λέγεες τοὺς 0@ poovac — ‘thou confoundest 
the wise with the Boras In this latter Case, and 
sometimes also in the former. the object is to represent 
the conve rtibility of the terme of the Proposition. When 


the pre dicate | has the article » and the stibjact hot, the 


Article IS otte n not ver ok such, but a strong demon- 
strative, as (Herod.I.68. 12 ): OuveBodieroroy’ Ορέστην.. 
τοῦτον εἶναι — ‘he meted d this to be the (i. e. that 
long-sought for) Orestes’, W hen the subject is a de- 
monstrative pronoun (8 Ss. ¢. Obs. 1 as in this example, oY 


4 pel ‘SOT! i ONG, it se l. has the article, but the predie- 


ate otte n. 


.) ἐξ 


IS THE ARTICLE. 


clauses are converted by the article into ἢ djectival 
- a ᾿ 

phrases, as: oO rote βασιλεύς ---- ‘the (hen kina? 3 which 

we also can say; but in Greek any adverb or adverh- 


lal e xpression, of time or p ylace, m: Ly he so treate ὦ, as: 


‘the tela place’; 7 πρὸς Atnvac ὁδός — § ‘the way 
Athans’ Anothar and especially in Attic rarer 


ae ritce ss 5. the adjective, 6 av no © ἀγαϑός: Ἔ this 


ἢ ἢ δη Θ᾽ — ‘the pre sent tay our τὰ oO “META Ey τύπυς rem 


is ap positive, and here the artic le before the noun is ofte n 
omitted, and we find ὧν no ὃ avyaedo> (§.9). This appos- 
itive formula is most tre ‘quent, when the subjoine d spe- 


culivation CONSIStS of) Nore the 4h A single word. AS { Thue. 


7 


4 a 
ΕἸ, oO.) ἀρετῆς Evexve 2 αἱ σιροϑυ "πα ς τῆς ἐν ἔξει νοις τοῖς 
αλβἐλδις γενομένης --- on account of the valour : OE Mer 


displayed in those dangers’ 

Obs. 1, Formule for Subs stantives and Substantival Pronouns ip 
a. a) The genitive of the noun is really aiributive (8, 21). 
nid ¢! the formula for it with the article are the following, ἡ τοῦ στ ζ- 
τρὸς οἰκία, the most cOmmon: x) otxda τοῦ σεατρός. also « omm« 

ἡ οἰκία ἡ τού πατρός, less common: ind τοῦ πατρὸς ἡ οἰκία. 
used only when the genitive is emphatic. Between the article and 
the principal substantive a creat many attributive fenitives may 
stand, and thus seve ral a rticle S relerringe to these may succee “dl on 

‘Si ἢ τῶν τὰ τῆς MOLEC TOUYUNTH moe ττόντων ἄφες 

irtue of those who manage he all: irs OF the state b) Sa 

also the genitive of a Ssubstant ival wanes n represents an ad 
pronoun in concord (8, 26). The lormule for personal pronouns 
are ὁ πατήρ “ov anid ὑοῦ 0 χα TIO: for ile -lonstratives used sub 
stantively and reflexives, ὃ ἑαυτοῦ πατήρ, ὁ πατὴρ ὃ ἕαυτοῦ. and 
ὁ πατὴρ ἕξαυτοῦ. 

Obs. "͵ The Article as Substitute for a Recurring Noun. 
Ina sentence, when differe nt cOmpound notions are iormed by at- 
t ching different attributives to the same substanti *, that substan- 
tive 1 ~~ tO be only once ment 10 ned, the article repre nting 
else wl here, as: Πολὺ Ἀρείττων ἐστὶν 6 τῆς ψυχ 1S ἢ O τοῦ σώμα- 
τος ἔρως = “The love of the soul h ἼΩΝ Or to that of the 
body’. Here the demonstrative power of the article clearly appoas 


3} 


is Mmuc 


The German has also this appositive formula, but only 
in poetry, as %n’3 Baterland, an’: ἴτε ΤΠ ΟΡ dich an = ‘Cling 
to thy dear fatherland’ 


THE ARTICLE. 


Repetition of the Article. Two s Specitication 
rec τὸ One substantive, eithet together under one article, as: 
Μηέμνησϑε τῆς ἐν Σαλαμῖνι πρὸς τὸν Πέ ἔρσὴν vavuaylass οἱ 
oe pal ately with an article to “ach, as: Διεέμνη CPs τῆς ἐν ee 
τῆς OOS τὸν Πέρσην γαυμαχίας = ‘Remember the naval . 
stsement at Sala nis AQULLST the Persians’ (iy COULSEC [ΠΡ latte 
orm a 8 | ᾿ he pre Morred. when the two Specifications are of : 
dinate j mportar sh and it is wished fo represent them as such. 
Obs. 6, ¢.) The pronoun αλλοι is almost alw: ays made a se parate 


specifi ttlONn, aS: of ἄλλοι OL παρόντε ς τῶν στρατιωτῶν = -- the 
| 


est of the soldiers. Viz. thase who are pre sent’. Rare ly, yet some- 
ne of the specifications follows the ΕΝ ipal noun, without 

being 74 ᾿ ι 
eis ἐξ νὰ ated with by as | Thue. 1. 18. I): μετὰ τὴν 


τῶν τυραννῶν πατοί λυσεν ἐγ τῆς Ἑλλα 00c : > after the destruc 
4 ‘ ! 


LOT) OF thre tyrants ont tf Greece Ἀ 


Ss: ¥. The Article as distinguishing Subject from 
Predicate. Gener: ally the sub ject In a sentence has the 


artin > rp ’ 
artiels ‘ ancl the Pre (lic ite Hot. Thus. βασιλευς éveveto 


TO πτωχάριον --Ξ- ‘the πὶ retched beg rear became a king’, 
not vice versa: so (John L ἢ Θεὸς ἣν ὃ λόγος. where 6 
λόγος is the subject, and Θεός the predicate. Henee 
sg αϑὸς υ ἀνήρ Or 0 ἀνὴρ ἀγαϑός aCe the difference 
between these and the { formulae In §. 8.) AT@ CON plete 
Sentences, the copula ἔστ he Ing wideretend and s ignif'y 
‘the man és good’, Both subject and predicate may 
be without the article, according to primitive usage, 
AS! παᾶντων LOYMAT OV μέτρον ἂν ϑρωπος = ‘man is the 


standard of all things’: or both may have it, as: TOVE 
’ ‘ ) ᾿ ᾿Ξ 


5 αι. ς [ Ι 
ἢλιδϑίους Λέγεις τοὺς σωφρφονας κ-:::: 
the wise with the simple’. In this latter case, and 


‘thou confoundest 


sometimes also in the former, the objeet is to represent 
the conve rtibility of the terms of the proposition. When 
the 1 pre “«licate has the artic le, and the subje Ct not, the 
Art ticle is oite ll NOt prope tly such, but a strong demon- 
strative, as (Herod.I.68.15.). :συνεβαλλετοτὸν Ove στην... 

τοῦτον εἶναι ---- ‘he concluded this to be the (i. e. that 
long-sought for) Orestes’. W ae the subject isa de- 
eas ne δ: .Obs. 1.). as in this example, or 


personal] One, : ise li lom hag ele yt tela. bud the predic- 


THE ARTICLE 


Obs. 1. Anarthrous Subject. Of course. if 
“etinite In itself, ag proper names, (δ. 5. Obs. 4. 5 the article 


not, and, if intended to be indefinite, may not ace ompany 
Obs. 2. Kinds of the Predicative Formula. The student 
ΠΑΝῚ beware οἵ contoundine the predicative (8. 9 with t 16 attribu 


tive (§. 8) formule. Thus, not only in of λόγοι ψευδεῖς εἶσι. but 

uso in οὗ λόγοι ψευδ εἴς ἐλέχϑησαν. and 0 μάντις TOUS λόγους 

ψευδεὶς λέγει, the adjective ψευδεῖς is predicative, and mi 

recarded as making up one notion with the verb. By pausine 

the noun, and pronouncing the adjective and verb in one breath. 

is easy to enter into the Greek idiom. These are the examples clive 

by Donaldson (Greek Grammar §. 404.) of what he ealls primary, 
= 


secondary and tertiary predicates respectively, the primary bein: 
those in which the adjective oceurs in th hominative with) 1] 


| e thy , } | ’ ' ] : 
{Π8 Σ tlh Sel ondary those in whieh it 
ive verbs; and the tertiary those 
> with a transitive verb. 


Obs, 3. The Predicative Formule in Oblique Cases. «) He, 
the adjective, except when, as in Donaldson’s tertiary predicate, it 


makes up One notion with a transitiy. ve acqnires a partic ipial 


ὃς 
. . γῆν ry 
roree, and indicates the eround OY reason. Thus ndoucee ex} σελου- 


σέοις τοῖφ πολίταις Sane afl rejoice Ove) the citize) - when ΟἹ mi, 
that they are wealthy’ (as if πλουσίοις OVGL), Whereas ηδοιιίαι ἐπὶ 
τοῖς πλουσίοις πολίταις ὀύτποοος. 4] ΌΤΙ e ovel the rl 1) citizens χὰ The 
latter, which is the attributive formula, denotes a particular class of 
citizens, consequently a permanent distinction: the former, which is 
tedlicativa δάνεια eae -- lar ennaAie: 77 
the pre mpentiv formula, denotes a pa VICHIAT { Odi 1()}) ῃ] they [{170}} 
Ih ΘΘΉΘΡΑΙ, consequently a temporary distinction: and just becans: 
a temporary distinction may not be taken fo) granted, but must bs 
affirmed, the predicative formula is used. Similarly (Thue, 1.49.5.) 
- ᾿ Ξ ΕΝ > ᾿ ᾿ ‘ ‘ 9 , a 
Ot γὰρ Κερκυραῖοι ὁνεπρησαντε τὰς σκηνᾶς ἐρήμους κ.τ.1. 
Free ‘For the Coreyreans both Set on fire thr tents which were desert 
4 aS τ " : : 
ed &c.’ (as if ἐρήμους ovens). Had a permanent οἱ essential quality 
been mentioned, an attributive lormula must have been used. 2} Her. 


belone also those descriptive clauses in whit ἢ Some feature or Cli 


cumstance is assumed as belonging [0 the person, and a quality is 


predicated of it, as: ἔγει TO oTOU V4 μέγα = She has ἃ big mouth 
Here μέγα really belongs to ἔχει ‘ and ἔχει μέγα τὸ στύμα would 
mean the same thing: j. ὁ. either of the predicative formule may bi 
used. So also ἔχει τόν ὀξὺν πέλεκυν = ‘he has the Siarp axe’ 
(distinction Ot axes): but ἔνε: okt 

sharp’ (distinction of conditions in the same axe). These are all in- 
stances of Donaldson’s lertiary predicates. In such desc) iptions the 
English idiom requires the possessive pronoun (§. 7. Obs. 2.), or the 


indefinite article to be used: but the Italian agrees with the Greek. 


as: “6971 ha Ja vista acuta’? — “he has a quick eve’ 


~ 


ἱ 5 
»Ψν» τον σεέλεκυν --" he has his axe 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


΄ 


UDS, 4. The Proditative Pormule with Participles, Because 
the partis iple implies the « opula in the participial form, whereas in 
ὃ ἀνὴρ ἀγαϑός it is understood under the form ἐστέ, the predi- 
cative formule with participles, e. &. 6 ἀνὴρ παρών or παρὼν ὁ 
ανῆρ9 dO not make ἃ complete sentence, unless indeed the participle 
have become in any case a mere adjective, as happens SO often in 
joist. In oblique cases the force of the participle coincides sail 
that ot the adjective in the predicative formule (Obs. 3. A}. 

Ubs. 5. The Superlative Absolute, when Anarthrous. ἃς in 
English, so in Greek, the arti le does not accompany the superlative 
of eminence; but neither does it accompany the superlative abso 
lute in Greek, it that superlative is eithe; the predicate or part 
of the predicate, which is contrary to the English idiom, This ἀγ- 
δρὶ ACA ἡ γὼ ἐργασία Ἀρατίστη Loe) γεωργία —‘acriculture 
is the best employment for a gentleman’. So (Thue. I. 1.) Κένησις 
γὰρ αὕτη μεγέστῃ δὴ τοῖς Ἕλλησιν éyéveto— ‘for this was indeed 

 Hteatest Movement to (among) the Greeks’: τι here AUTEN stands 
7. Obs. 1.) as the subject, and κίνησις μεγίστη 


Idiomatic Use of the Predicative Formule, Tyo 

itive formule are also used with certain adjectives denoting 

en one part of a thing is to be distinguished from ap- 

ther part of the same. Thus ἔσχατον TO ρος = ‘the utmost pare 
the mountain’ ; y ἀγορὰ μέση -Ξ- ‘the middle part οἵ the market 

» αῆροις τοῖς ποσίν--- ‘on tiptoe’; παρ᾽ αὐτὴ ν τὴν χύτραν 
‘alone the very edge of the pot’. In the attributive for 

mula he jective Would (istinonish. not the part from the whole. 
e whole from another, as γὴ μέση ayoouw — ‘the middle market 

> IN Opposition to another that might be situated at the end of 

n. In Lati i 


SO that forum medium ahiswers to both senses, It 


n this distinction cannot be made by means of the 


in such phrases the Enelish idiom requires the 


ansiated by a noun, 


SUBSTANTIVES. 
The MOU OF Substantive denotes di ently, real ar ideal. 


5. 10. Number of the Substantive. The dual, which 
existed in the Sanscrit and Gothie, and in the personal 
Pronouns of the Anglo-Saxon. ag well as in Greek, 
and survives in the Lithuanian and [celandiec dialects, 
is 41) older orm of tha plural. The dual and plural 


Se i tn hina 


22 SUBSTANTIVES. 


of ov, of, ξ΄. differ from each other hot more than equi- 
valent forms often do in kindred dialects: and it ΙΖ 
remarkable that, whereas the plurals of ἐγώ and συ 
contain no trace Of nos and VOS , these Latin forms are 
very discernible in the Greek duals ve and σφώ. The 
original plural was probably of a dual nature. denoting 
Ἷ and you, Or more venerally the me and the not-me,* 


€ 


[ἃ hh. Ohe. ) | Greek the dual denotes properly Tw 


ἰῷ. 
makine a pair, as the hands. but may denote any num- 
her of individuals. provided their dix Ision into two. ΟἹ 
twos, be implied. The same remarks apply to the dual 


οἵ verbs. 


Obs. 1. The Collectiy » Noun, when construed as Singular, 
when as Plural. A collectiy ue individuals f 


e noun. whe): the tndividuals form Ι 
the whe ) ‘a Wilol ormed by the indi 


as i plural. So in Enelij 
‘the whole formed by the indiy iduals’; but. ‘Themn titude are je 
i ὃ. ‘the Individuals lormineg t] 
“ 
Plural for Singular. 
for the sake of dignity, 
ἐν use the 2d pers, plur. In add) 
(Eur. Hee. 403) τοκεῦσιν [Ὁ] μητρί. 
masculine fende is used, evel when the 1} 4 person indik ited by 
the plural is a female. (ἃ, 55. Obs. 1, b. Neute lnral are alsa 
ry #s (Soph, Phil. 434) Πάτρο- 


al lied (0 sindle perso IS In por 
σι Ε 1 
λτατα-: “Fratrocins who was the 


%1oe OC GOw HHTOOS HY ta md 
darling οἵ thy lathe) ἡ But in 


| 
sho wuiar, only when i writel Spe i 


Obs, 3. The Plural of Abstract, Proper, and Material Nouns, 


The plural of these HOoOUnNS denotes Insti NCES ΟἹ kinds Of the perso 


HOW, AS WO Say ‘Shakesp. are 

speare’; ‘kindnesses’ Ι, ὁ, “instances 0] 

“Wines” i.e: “kinds of wine’, But 

was more extensive and bolde: 

Homer: as ἵπποσύνῃς ἐκέκαστο- 

manship’, as if ‘for feats of horsemanshj ’; ἀφραδέῃησι νόοιο - 


"atl isCic less Of mind ; I “Peace acts 0} SCTISPIPASS&] Paw 


For an ingenious hypothesis as to how certain antiquated 
forms came to he restricted to the dual sense, see the artichk 
entitled Ὁ Dual Number ὃ in the Pe nny Cyclopedia 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


aiwate= ‘deeds of blood’: ἀνδρίαι = ‘deeds of yalouy "> &vvora 


-. ὃ. ] ἐρ ; ἢ Ν ᾿Ξ ᾿ ᾿ - ἢ . 
- “marks of favour > Mavens — “fits of madness’, Phe piural of 
material nouns sometimes denotes a streat quantity, as TVOOL, “Ol 


var - ‘wheat. barley in masses’ 

Obs. 4. Number of the Descriptive Accusative. When sey 
eval Persons are characterised with reference to Olle particular, as 
Hatton δ (μ8 minds or part of the body, Greek usace hositatve 
Het weay) the sinoular and plaral for the particular in question: but 
usage rathe) favours the plural. Thus you may Say eithe) κακοὶ 
τὴ ν φυχήν O1 κακοὶ τας ἱυχας ----- “ρας at the heart’ ΟῚ "bad ili 
thei Hearts ὁ: the Enelish idiom preterring the singular With thre 
irticle, and the Plural with the POssessive pronoun, The same holds 


eood of things so charac terised (S. 17, 0). 


=: 11. Cases of the Substantive. The case-endings 
denote relations of the entity expressed by the substan- 
tive. Neither the vocative, hor the nominative denotes 
any relation, and they are therefore not properly cases. 
‘The relations of place, as being the simplest and most 
obvions. were probably the first observed, and the first 
expressed; and to the principal of these the three Greek 
cases, in MOst of their applications, correspond, the Gen- 
itive denoting ‘from what place’, the Accusative “10 
wha place’, and the Dative “at What place’, Accord- 
I] oly these CASAS are capable of expressing the relations 
place, without the aid of prepositions. Thus the 2en- 


Of 


itive and accusative may accompany any verb of mo- 
tion [0 indicate. the former whence. and the latter whither 


the motion proceeds; and the dative may accompany any 
: , b 


yer) Whatever [0 Indicate whore the Operation goes on. 
That such is the primary foree of the Greek case-end- 
ings clearly appears from the meaning of the preposi- 
tions which are construed y ith eachease exclusively. Thus 
ἐκ and ἀπό bring out the from relation of the genitive, εἰς 
the 10 relation of the accusative, and ἐν the af relation of 
the dative: and it is important to remark that in prose, 
where fTeater precision is required than in poetry, the 
local whence is generally accompanied by a preposition, 
the local whither always, and the local] where almost al- 
ways. The finest illustration of the primary local [0100 


24 SUBSTANTIVES. 


ot the Greek cases is furnished by the triple construction 


of maga, the ra dical Meaning of which is beside: thus 
παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως —= ‘from beside the king’; παρὰ τὸν 


βασιλέα a eo aatile the king’: παρὰ τῷ βασιλεῖ =——— “gt 
beside the kiny’ 


12. Development of the Original Case-Relations, 
Since there are a areat many local relations besides those 
of from, to, and at; and since the relations of place were 
transferred to those of time, cause, persons, and in 
fact all entities whatsoever, it is evident that the case- 
endings, on being consolidated into a determinate system, 
must have denoted a great variety of new, derived rela- 
tions (§. 14. Obs. 2.), and that prepositions would be more 
than ever wanted to define them. Farther. duplicates 
or triplicates for the same derived relation are some- 
times obtained by development from different primary 
ones, 80 that the same relation may he de noted by cif. 
ferent case-endings, and differe nt pre positions (S$. 16. 
Obs. 1.). Thus ἐξ ἀριστερὰ ἃς. ἐν ἀριστερᾷ. ἐς ἀριστερήν 


and ἐπὶ ἀριστερά are all rood Greek for on the left. 
Our own language contains a similar variety of ex- 
Press1on lor we can say that one object Is situated 
on the left, at the left, or to the left of another. What 
the new relations are is often indicated by the pre- 
positions peculiar to the several cases, or by their 


change of signification according to the case which fol- 
lows them: for prepositions were attached to the sever- 
al cases, not arbitrarily, but because of a corre spond- 
ence between the iehsons expressed by them, and the 
relations expressed by the ς ase-endings respectively. 
[t is proposed then to seek for the manifold force of the 
case-endings, which a multitude of causes have mutilat- 
ed AS to both form and emphasis, in the manifold force 
of the prepositions affecting them respectively. 


Obs. The Cases in Sanscrit. Another aid in this investigation 


is derived from the cases of the substantive in Sanscrit, the) 


tongue of the Indo-European languages. According 


SUBSTANTIVES 


rit viz. Nominative, Aceusative, Instrumental. Dati 


Genitive, Locative, and Voeati ὃ, It would appeda that 
id not commence with a determinate number of cases. 

niticant particles were appended to nouns for the purpose 
Of cle noting relations. just as they Oct urred and solic ited expression, 
id that these were gradually consolidated into a case-system, more 
or less extended in di iffe reit ilialeets. The Sanserit case system 15 
valuable as shewing that several relations , which onee had distinet 
lingual forms, eame to be comprehended under one in both Greek 
und Latin. The erammarian is thus warned to seek the rationale of 
Case-usagce, not always in the development of one radical relation, 
known to be involved in a case-ending, ΟἹ clearly expressed by a 
characteristi pre position, but sometimes also in the coalescing of 
kindred forms originally ee Aa of distinet relations. How far, 


nid iI whi com! nit LOS the Sasevit (Ise have coalesced in the 


nid an Latin vr specti ively, is shewn by > following table: * 


Greek Latin 
Nominatl j 
Genitive, Ablative 
Dative, Instrumental, Loeative 
Accusative \ceusative 
V ocative VY ocative 


blative, Instrument 
< 


S$. 13. Genitive and Ablative. Aceording to the 
above able, the Greek genitive is also ablative. In the 
absence of all trace of a separate ablative form having 
ever existed in Greek, this coincidence is sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that the of and from relations 
are in their own nature intimately connected. Thus the 
from relation, assumed as the radical one, naturally di- 
vides itself into a from of connection, and a from of sepa- 
ration: for, when one thing proceeds from another, that 
other — the origin or source whence- — may be regarded 
either as having possessed it, or as now deprived of it; 
and ‘the former view implying connection with, gives rise 
to > genitive (of, or belonging to), as ‘the 


In this table the case-names are used, not in their con- 
ventional sense, which varies with every language, according 
to the development of the case-system in each; but in their 
strict etymological sense. 


SUBSTANTIVES. S. 14 


son of’ 1, ὁ, ‘from a father’; while the latter, implying 
separation from, fives rise to the privative or pees, veni- 
tive. ἊΣ It i 1S import: ant to observe that the jrom of sepa- 
ration appears chie fly 1 In accidental or te Mporary process- 
ions, as whe na tile falls from a house- tOp; whe ‘reas the 


[rom of connection obtal Π δ i all the eTea ΐ if processions af 


nature, as, the rain falling from heaven, the wind blow- 
ing fromthe north, the stream flowing from the lake, the 
fruits growing from the earth &e. In all these cases the 
from ot observed proce ssion imp ylie ‘Ss, and is indeed the 
only evidence for the of of origin; so that the rain. 
which { falls fom heaven, 15 also, and for that reason, the 
rain of heaven ἄς. Accordingly, in some languages, 
the of and from relations are confounded in one word. 
as mn the F rench de, and the German yon. Neithe 

Greek are they distinguished by separate prepositions 
WY Move than by Separate cases; ἐκ and eno. \N hich are 
the proper expletives of the genitive case-ending, an- 
swering sometimes to the one, and spmetimes to the 
other. Thus (1. John 2.19.) ἐξ ἡμῶν ἔξηλθον. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ 
σαν ἐξ ἡμῶν — ‘they went out from us, but they were 


not of us’, Sometimes also in Enelish, of = from even 
in a Strictly genitival sense as γεννηϑεὶς gx Artoo—'horn 
of Jupiter’ 

δ. 14. Development of the Genitive, The genitive 
has received various names. according its various 


4 


applications. AS the POSSESSIVE, 6. 

be his Own maste r’, the material, Cc. ξ΄. ἔκπωμα 

‘a drinking cup of wood’, the privative, 6. 2. 

φόβου = ‘free from fear’, the partitive (Obs. 1. 

local (Obs. 2.) and the temporal (Obs. 3.). Farther, pro- 


ὧν 1 10 MHA ᾿ > ‘ | ν᾿ ¢ Ξ᾿. ] ' i” ‘ ) 
C&SS1LON OF OTIZIN /rom 18 clearly akin to the cause whence: 
The student must familiarise himself with the derivation 
even of opposite relation from the same radical one ; and he 
may illustrate to himse lf the process by the history of particular 
words. T ὌΝ συμφορὰ = ‘a concurrence’, hence either 
disaster’ or ‘a success’, Simi larly In Italian fortuna 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


. 


' Ἰ 
(εκ). or on account of which (OVVEXA, YAOLYV) ; hence the 


causal genitive (Obs. 4.), under eutch may be classed 
the genitive of the agent, interpreted by ἐκ, δια, παρᾶ. 
πρός. ὑπό. he from of connection is also generalised 
into the genitive of concern, inte rprete ἃ by περί. as: (De- 


᾿ , ' | 
Ἰη0 οἷ th. » 19.5 y.) τὐυτω) υυ WI yy v 00w τὸν καιρὸν του AE&E- 


VELV ‘I do not see the present to be an op portunity 
for speaking of these things’ == de his. As this renitive 
is chiefly used with adjectives and verbs denoting mental 
affections (§. 60, d. 5. 04, d) it may be called the metaphy- 


sical, Finally there is the compurative genitive under 
various modifications, as the genitive of superiority or in- 


. . . , 7 ’ 
jereorily interpreted hy TOO, &VTL, the ᾿ eenitive of equival- 


oO 


ence interpreted hy ἀντί. and the re nitive of congr uly 


interpreted by πρὸς (Obs. 5.). Ne ither ἐχ nor ἀπό is ever 
found with these compat itive ΟἹ nitiyes, and the radical 


meaning of 72e0, ἀντί, πρός. which are found with them, 
would indicate that the from notion had here passed 
into that of in front of. These relations are naturally con- 
nected; for, when one object is in front of another, it is 
not supposed to be in contact with, but at some distance 
jrom that other object. Thus, in single combat, the par- 
ties move from, in order to take up positions in front of 
each other; and, for illustration’s sake, the relations of 
comparison may be paralleled with those of combat, 
since they decide the same results viz. superiority, in- 


fanonty, 0} duality 


Obs. 1. Partitive ee The case-ending of the part itive 
venitive answers exactly to the French du, de la, des, as ἐσϑίει 
κρεῶν — ‘il mange de la iets = ‘he eats (some) meat’. With 
substantive verb this genitive is usu: lly pre ceded by ἐχ οἱ ἀπό. as 

? 


ὃ ϑάνατος (ἐκ) τῶν μεγίστων κακῶν ἐστίν = ‘death is (one) of 


Obs, 2. Local Genitive. The where of an object as well as 

‘ whence (ὃ. 11) is denoted by the loeal genitive. If an object 
move away from my right, its direction is given, and I know that it 
is nOW somewhere on my right. Accordingly δεξιᾶς, and similar 


adjectives , agreeing with χειρός expre ‘ssed or unders tood, are so 


)ς, 
25. lt may seem strange that a case 


[ἢ ΟἹ with ut 


2s UBSTANTIVES. 


which prope | | 

but this is ne ‘Yr more ii leSs Strange han thi 

should have come to mean whither (ἃ. 76. Obs.) 

apart from the looseness of popular usage, posit ᾿ 
indicated both by the direction whence = from chore 0 here, and 
the direction whi ther = = from here to = As j Latin ap orlente 
—versus orientem -ΞΞ ‘inthe east’. so in ek πρὸς νότου --- πρὸς 


‘ 


νότον = ‘in the south’; and these two constructions ar inte) 

tence (Herod, Il, 121. ὃ. 6.). The 
transition of the whence into the where relation appears ona lara 
scale in the use of the local adverbs with the whence suffix #ev. for 
the corre ‘sponding ave rbs »" ἢ the where suffix Oe. Ἐ The numerous 


prouomin | | | 


changed even in the same sen 


al QeTLIV ὃς nN (η reek, whi ἢ became adverbs of where 
ov, ποῦ (§. τος ), shew that the power of expressing that local 
lation was Οἱ rly conceded to me renitive; and accordinely, not oul 
such ἡμὰςολωμὰ as δεξιᾶς, in which the transition from whence 
where can by tra ed. but words defining place however exactly. even 
names of towns were so used: as (Od. XXI. 108.) ovre Πύλου fe- 
ons, οὔτ᾽ Ἄργεος. οὔτε Μυκήνης — ‘neither at sacred P ylus, 10} 
at Arzos, nor at My. enae’: this use of the cenitiv: νον ον is chiefly 
poetic. When the place is not ἐς ot but ; istrict, the genitive of 
where is better translated by over than at, : _ LV. 244.); πολέος 
πεδίοιο ϑέουσαι = ‘running over a great plain *; (Acts 19. 26.) 
ov μόνον Ἐφέσου, ἀλλὰ ai πεσης τῆς ᾿Ασίας = ‘not only 
atk phesus, but over almost all Asia’ 


Temporal Genitive 
turally transferred to time, ap pe from the frequent i 
of where and when in Enelish : ie from the Latin whi and t 
»" Α : - ᾿ 
οπου denoting both where aud whe; . Accordinely thre temporal oe 

| : j Ὶ , ‘ . 
itive denotes the whence of time as (Herod. VI. 40.) τρέτω μὲν yao 
TEL τούτων ΣΧ vac ἔφε = ‘for in the third year from this 
he (Milti: aides) fled ram sce 5 ΤΙ wey beth) -- ΒΕ which passage the 
years are eounted backwards, SO that ‘from this’ — ‘before this’ 
but the Vears micht be counted forw rds. ind then ‘from this’ 
dee this’. Also the where of time i. e. when, as: τοῦ £ae0S$ = 
tl thes pring-time’ > 18. Obs. 5. Le. id the how Ong of th 
responding to the over of place, as ποίου 1901 ov; = ‘how long’? 
οὐ ucxoov = ‘not a long time’; (PI: mp. 162. 0) σχολῶν 
ae. ‘during ἈΝ : 


EToOV — 


¢ is illustrated in Italian, whenever the 


prepositions di ==‘ of’, and da= ‘from’ denote position where, 
as: ‘di la’ or ‘di qua del ponte’ = ‘on this’ or ‘on that side 


} , 5 4 


the bridge’: da lung’ = "ala distance’: ‘dam 
house’ 


The same thin 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


ot expressi n ‘or time when 
νυῆτος — le = di notte = de nuit = 


so 1} Enelish . fl ite’. ‘of old’. There ate 


how long, as in old English, ‘ofa long 


and in German, feit Langer Lae τὰ ‘for a long time’, where, thone)h 


with a different Case, vet t 0 how long | ls CXPre sad by $1NC2e 1. ©. 
by the from relation. The ce indeed sug@@ests not only a slarting- 
point in time, but continuance after it. as may be seen in the Enelish 
phrases from the first, from the beginning, which do not express 

iple time when, like the Italian da prima = ‘at tirst’, and the 
Greek ἀρχῆς = "αἰ the beginning’, but time extended indefinitely 
trom a given origin. ce) The venitive of time whence is generally 


᾿ ἢ ι 
ΠΥ mpanied by ἐκ Or azro: and of time whe rae οι how long by ex, 


- 7 i. 
ἀπό. διά, or, with proper names, by ἐπέ, as ἐπὶ Κύρου = ‘in the 
Linke of Cyrus’ 


Obs. 4, Causal Genitive. a) In ips og ΤῊΝ denotes only the 
antecedent cause, as: ‘From what ] learn, \ shad better &e.’ But 
in Greek, particularly in Attic with negative “infinitival clauses. the 

it} the Aral cause, or aim, and even the 5 simple 
i ‘tween theaimand the eresul t appears 


« 


tin wl, and the Gree “k ὅπως --- in 
* (result). Thus the antecedent cause. 
as Fe stda ἱμονέξω τῶν λόγων τῆς δυ γνάμξ ως --- ‘Il congratulate you 


because of the “ἢ We} οἱ isn words *:, the final Cause ὁ] aim, as 


at 1 ArArC 0 ween { 
Ι, | NU 2 G02.) Ne tev ayyshing wet Fu HlvPEes —= ‘ov hast thou 
me to me " τὰ sake of some announcement’ i. e. ‘to te * me 
thi oe’? as if * from thatasa spring οἱ action’: (Mark. 4 μι ».} 
ve 2: σπείρων τοῦ σπεῖραι — ‘the sower went out to sow’ 
] : : Ty ὦ) ὲ ᾽ a - ‘ > ᾿ αν 
ie simple result, as (Rom, 7, 8.): ἐλευϑέρα ἐστὶν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
a ρεῦμα τοῦ μὴ εἶναι αὐτὴν μοιχαλέδα == ‘she is free from the 
law, so that she is not an adulteress’. *—D) The renitive of the age nt 


ξῆλ 
dt 


under the head ot the causal cenitive, bee: ause the agent is 

ihe * person: 4! Cause, οἱ the eause personitied «« 8.8. μεϑθυσϑεὶς 

Τοῦ νέκταρος --- intoxicated by nectal ων (Soph. Phil. 3) κρατίστου 
πατρὸς Ἑλλήνων τραφείς = ‘reared by the mightiest sire among 


the Greeks’. Of the prepositions enumerate din§.14asace ompanying 
? 


- 
᾿ 


the venitive of the agent, vIwo is the One Most COMMOoOn ly used. 


κι Ὕ WA. . . Ἢ 
Obs. 5. Comparative Genitive. a) The cenitival origin of 
mparatir ve formule appears more ΟἹ less in some modern lan- 


In accordance with a Hebrew idiom, the genitive of the 
article with the-infinitive is frequently used in the Se ptuagint 
and New Testament, where neither design nor resultis deci ledly 


expre ssed as (Acts XXVII. 1.): ὡς δὲ ἐκρέϑη τοῦ ἀποπλεῖν 
γα ὥς == ‘And when it was thought good that we should sail’ 


SUBSTANTIVES 


. 


is: Ὃ οἶκος o ὕτος παλλέων ἐκπεένου ἐστέν - 

is more beautiful than that’ - “questa casa e piu bella di que Ha’ 
Italian. So in French, ‘plus de cent livres’==, more than a hund) 
pounds’. &) The genitive of equivalence is often called tl eeniti 
f price, as: πόσου τιμᾶται; »What is it worth?’ πέντε doayz- 
wav ‘fivedrachme’. Hence such phrases as ἑλαττονος ποιεῖσϑαι 
- ἽἼ ὃν 0} }}} β΄, 6] ΠΠ}0 ΘΒ ΠῚ i ΟΠ ΠῚ ὁ] propriety oe 
urs in such constructions as: οὔκ ἔστιν ἀνδρὸς καλοῦ κἀγαϑοῦ 
τοιαῦτα morecy. Such phrases have been explained, in both Latin 
ind Greek, by the supposition of a noun omitted; but the faet 


4 : : ἊΨ Ba γ΄. "ἢ 
that WoOg was frequently pretixed 0 iis genitive, shew 


supplementary idea in the Greek mind to have been that of a 
relation viz, congruity, or likeness, as we ourselves may 


| 


to do such thi 


15. Radical Force of the Dative. The at, ex- 
pletive of the radical force of the (lative, unplics CUM- 
junction with, not however in the sense of inherent con- 
nection, like the genitival of, but in the sense of accid- 
ental and temporary juxtaposition, so that it is opposed 
to the senitival from i.e.to the from of separation ©. 13). 
The relations expressed by whereat, wherein, wherewith. 
whereby pass into one another, when transterred from 
external objects to metaphysical discourse; thus a man’s 
attention can be engrossed in a thing, with a thine, or by 
a thing, and this interchangeability may have aided in 


Ἰ 


the coalescing of the instrumental and locative cases 
With the dative in Greek (geo lable §.19. Obs.), suppos- 
ing that in Greek, as in Sanserit, there were once se- 
parate forms for these. The more numerous the original 
case - endings, the more nearly would some ot them 
resemble others, and the more easily would such coalesce 
on euphonie erounds alone,* The Sanscrit locative In i, 

* The influence of mere sound on the usage, and even the 
existence of cases appears very clearly in Romaic. The perit- 
tosyllabiec form of nouns having become obsolete. nothing distin- 
guished the dative from the accusative but the final v of the lat- 


ter. Tn medisval Greek however that consonant ceased to be 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


for instance. might easily ecoalesee with the Sanserit 


tive 1 (7. 


ὃ. 16. Development of the Dative. 4/. which im- 
plies juxtaposition, representing the radical foree of the 
(ative, that case is used to denote a) anv Ci'eumstance 
whatever accompanying a transaction, and is then eall- 
ed the circumstantial dative. The circumstance, ex- 
pressed by the dative, may be of any nature whatever: 
e. οὶ the circumstance of difference is put in the dative 
AS: UMOOEEGTEQOS ὀλίγῳ Ξε ‘inferior by little’; ὅσω μεῖζον 
τοσούτῳ χαλεττώτερον == ‘the ereater the more difficult’: 
and therefore the rule which says that “the cause, man- 
ner, and instrument are put in the dative”, includes 
only the principal uses of the circumstantial] dative. 


? , 
7 


To this dative the prepositions ἐν. ET! 


; ‘ad 
συν. GUA are 
| 


occasionally prefixed be. 1. “ay When the circum- 
stance is one of place, then the dative is locative: but its 
power is restricted to denote the place where, as “Ady- 
vyor = ‘at Athens’. This dative is sometimes accom- 
panied by eve and were in poetry; and very generally 

᾽ 3 7 


in PTOse by One Of tha tollowine ἐν. ὡμφῳί. σπτερέ, fred, 


THOM, WOOL, VITO. When loeality is defined with relation 


. 


pronounced, just as, even before the classical era, it had ceased 
to be either pronounced or written in the aceusative of most 
perittosyllabie howuns ΤΟΥ vy 1s understood to have been the 
primitive termination of all accusatives singularin Greek): and 
iust as the corresponding m dropped out of medieval Latin, 
whence arose the all but universal termination of Italian adject- 
ives in ὁ. When the dative and accusative thus became undis- 
tinguishable by the ear in medieval Greek. the dative, as the 
less indispensable case of the two, slipped out of use altovether. 
But the most curious result is that, although generally the da- 
tive so lost was resolved into εἰς with the accusative, the esta- 
blished habit of using a dative case sought satisfaction in the 
use of the genitive, particularly of pronouns, ina datival sense. 
Thus tov εἶπα ταῦτα = ‘I told him these things’, is good Ro- 
maic. These pronominal genitives are universal in Romaic for 
the (lative 0] reneral reverence: and were not altogether un- 


known in the ancient language §. 59. Obs. 4.). 


by προ νι aie Sogn Ra 
oat il eT Patietene rs: Β 


i; 
if 
a 
Lt 
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. 


1 | ] 
to persons, the dative 1S best rondered by amMonNY, AS ε} 


av Soamorg = ‘among men’. c) The where of place becomes 
the when of time; ΓΤ the dative is the proper case for a 
point of time. In the genitival expression of time when 
there is an element of duration, witnessing to the primi- 
tive whence relation — from there to here —, as vvatog 
— ‘by night’: therefore in precise de finitions of time 
when, the dative must be used, as τῇ τοίτῃ ὥρᾳ ΞΞΞΞ al 
the third hour’, and even τῇ τρέτῃ ἡμέ ραξεξε ‘on the third 


da 


y. ΚΕ cae ntly in poetry, and generally in prose ἐν 
Is pre fixed to this dative; sometimes also ἐπί a αμα, 

d) At where, considered in relation to persons, and w ‘tak 
the object is not to designate locality by means of them, 
naturally Ὶ elves rise to what has been ealled the dative 
of gene eral reference | (Obs. 2.) as: τέ δέ wor; = ‘what is it 
[0 me?’ i. e., in the most general sense, ‘in relation to 
me’. What is related to Ine however may be eithe. 
beneficial or injurious, and hence the dative of advantage 
or disadvantage. e) The dative proper, or transmissive 
dative is merely a particular case of the veneral reter- 
ence, as διδόναι ti τινι = ‘to give something fo some 


, ‘ 


one’. Between to and αἱ there is a marked distinction in 
English usage, though in some cases they are equi- 
valent, as in the phrases at the left, and to the left; but 
the transition from the one to the other is not so much 
as felt in those languages see express both by one 
preposition, as the German by 11, the French by a, the 
Latin by ad, and the later Gree i. by tic: and it must be 
remembered that kindred relations coalesce more readi 
ly in case-endings than in prepositions, the former be- 
longing to the synthetic or pregnant, and the latter to 
the analytic or expanded state of language, in which 
eve rything is sacrified to precision. 


pees 1, Instrumental Dative. The instrumental dative affords 
seve = illustrations of the remark in 8. 12. that the same relation 


may be Ppa ed by different case-endings. Thus the material of 


which anything is made, may be regarded as the instrument, and is 
accordingly sometimes found in the dative, just as in Rnelish we gay 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


᾿ἃ wall built with bricks °, as well as “ἃ wall built of bricks’ 


pri e may be ree 
7 
} 


the thing purchased, and is then put in the dat ive, 


So the 
arded as the instrument of purchase, as wellas the 
equivalent οἵ 
Again, the cause may be regarded as the instrument as κάμνειν 
voo@m—‘to labour under a disease’; and this construe tion is some- 


times extended even to the personal « cause, Or agent p< irtic ularly 


when the agent is represented by a pronoun, as: ταῦτα μοὶ λέ- 
- : ᾿ ὅδ δ Φ ° ) " ᾿ 

ASVTOL ἘΞ these things li: ἀν 8 haan said by me. as in me ἢ ἐ 
bien (ΠῚ Αἰ ν᾽ == 6 is we 4] S al | by you’, After verbals i 
the acvelt is always i ith the dative (4. τῶν a). 


n TEOS 
Obs, 2. Dative of General Reference. a) The dative of ceneral 


ence is common with personal pronouns, particularly those of 


— 


cey| Hed ἢ 11) (UY Walsacton, as | (DOpl. Aj. 112%) το ὃ: δ᾽ οἴγομαι 


= ‘bu [am zone so far as he is concerned’; (Ari stoph. Ran. 1134) 
ἐ: γὼ GL@7 00 τῷδε ᾿Ξ ‘* shall | hold my tongue fo please this fellow?’ 
ὦ τέκνον ἡ ᾿βέβηκεν͵ ἡμῖὲν ὃ ξένος: = “Ὁ child, has our guest 
departed?’ vzoia μβάνειν δεῖ τῷ τοιούτῳ ὅτι Evy, Ins ἐστίν 
--Ξ ‘one must Suppose . in regard to such a one . that he is <j lly’ 


ἡ L 0 δῶ } ; 9 
" μήτηρ ἐᾷ σὲ ποιεῖν δ, τι ἂν βούλῃ. ἵν αὐτῇ μακάριος 5 = = 


‘vou iho thor allows you to do whatever you please that 


the first and second persons, to denote the party principally cn) 


you m 


7 * 
he her li ip py SO. In ( fers of meat and drink this dative is used 


Ι͂ ‘ 
LO indicat Cc polit ely the pileastre which the acceptance οἵ thre offer 


The Greek dative here does not imply a relation so inti- 
mate as that of m: iternity or posse ssion in any sense, a wd woul ld 
4 


bee mp sloy ed even were the parties no otherwise connected than 
by the one derivi ing enjoyment from witne ssing the hap piness 
of the othe - 7 he ol le r E nglish el: ASSIC S cont: 1in humerous 
examples of the true dativus ethicus, as this dative of gener: al 
reterence is called. Thus in the Tero Gentlemen of Verona’ 

Act IV. Scene 4: ‘I came no sooner into the dining- chambe - 


but he stens ti ) 
but h Steps me to her trencher, and steals hey eapon's lee): 
and again; ‘He cee me himse if into the company of three 
r tour gentlemanlike dogs’. Soin the ‘Me ‘rry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Act V. Scene 5: ‘With trial-fire touch me his fineer-e nd’ 
Similarly iu German: (8 fief mir ett Hund ither den Wea’? — 
‘There ΤῊ 7226 ἃ doe Acros the \ I ας 3 hi 
‘ σ᾽ across vay’; and in Latin: ‘Q 

Celsus agit?’ The only idiom still extant in Es ES κα, se 
? nglish conyer- 

Gs ation. whe h approae he s the Gree = is the use of ‘for you’, in 
the sense of ‘you being judge’, or ‘I warr: int you’, which the 
Ge rmans express, like ae Greeks, by the simp le dative, as Dae 


war Jhunen ein SpafR = ‘That was fun for you’, Da gab e3 Gud 

eut Sypeftafel τ ‘There was a row for eet. 4 The German use 
dative, to denote the pesey chiefly concerned, runs 
‘1 with the Greek in nouns as well as in pronouns 


4) 


.» 
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offerer as (Hom,) ἀλλὰ woe EGtLEWEV καὶ πινξ 

ἢ » ἃ 5 Ι ' " 
μὲν — hye do. I pray You, θη and drink . h) Hare He one bes (ἡ- 
tives οἵ participles expressing will. ple ASU, hope, and the: lie CTive 
ἀσμένω,. with the substantive verbs ξέναις, ylyvecdar, denoting that 
something is an object of will, ple: asure, or hope to the party named 
in the dative. Thus (Il. XIV. 108.) ἐ ἐμοὶ δέ κεν ἀσμένῳ εἴητε: ‘to 
me it would be welcome’; (Thue. II. 3.2.) τῷ yao πλήϑει τῶν Πλα- 

a # 4 , ; (ρ ΕΝ 
ταιῶν OV ἐΑ λέν αὶ nv 2 TOV Aty νχίων ἀφίστασϑαι = ‘for the 

' ͵ 

mass of the Pi: it@wans were not ΠΆΩ to secede from the Atheni 
ans’: hence εὖ σοὶ βουλομένῳ ἐστέν = ‘if you please’. The dative 
participles συντεέμοντι. συνελόντι. with or without εἰπεῖν follow 
to dooce ‘in brief’, probab ly belong here, as if ‘for’ or ‘witl 


ie 
reference to one cutting short, abridging’. So also the adver 
ἑκοντί = ‘willingly’, ἀεκοντί = ‘unwillingly’. 6) This dative « 
eneral reference is also used with participles in defining the situa- 
tion of an hay as when it is said that any object is situated ἐπ 
ἀριστερὰ ἐ = ‘to the left as you sail into (the harbour)’ 
literally ‘wit is reference to one sailing &e.’ 
S. 17. Development of the Accusative. a) To where 


is the Raa local force of the accusative, as (Sop yh. 
Ood. Col.643): τί dire yontse: ἢ dowove στείχειν Euove: 
—= ‘what dost thou wish then? to go to my palace Ὁ 


(S$. 11). But the relation whither, developed into from 
here to there, gives the idea of extension; and hence the 
accusative is also used to denote how far in space, as 


, 


Ἔφεσος ἀπέχει ἀπὸ ) Σάρδεων τριῶν ἡμερῶν od00v='E sphe- 
sus is distant from Sardes three days’ journey; and, by 
analogy, how long in time,* and how much in quantity. 
[t thus appears that the value of a thing may be put 
in any one of the three Greek cases; in the genitive, 
when regarded as a price given in exchange, in the dative 
when regarded as the instrument οἵ purchase, and in the 
accusative when regarde ἃ simply as a quantity: thus 
πόσας μνέας δύναται TO τάλαντον; = ‘how many minz is 
the talent worth?’ Place where and time when are some- 


times denoted by the accusative, but with an element of 


e6vtongion mn the ONG CALA, and οἵ duvation vi the othay. 


With an ordinal number in a definition of time, the ac- 
. — = e 7 
cusative denotes how long agO, as Aeschin. III. 77. eBdou nv 


δ᾽ ἡμέραν τῆς ϑυγατρὸς α UT@ τετελευτηκυΐας — ‘his daughter 


havi Ing die 4 Seven days ago’ » 
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as (Soph. Oed, R, 1134) ; ἦμος, τὸν Κιϑαιρῶνος τύποι "-- 
‘when, 7. the region of οὐ πύον i.e. ‘wandering over 
it’ as Shepherds do: so in definitions of time when, with 
reference toa space, nota point , οἵ time, as παλαιὸν 
χρόνον = ‘anciently’. ὦ) The to where force of the accus- 
ative marks it out as the objective case i. e. the case in 
which the immediate object of all transitive verbs must 
stand; for transitive verbs may have a remote or second- 
ary, as well as an immediate object. Thus in δὸς δύο 
δραχμὰς τῷ παιδί = ‘vive two drachme to the lad’, the 
thing to be given is in the accusative, and the dative de- 


. . 


notes merely the personal at where of the Fivine, not 
therefore the proper object of the verb at all. C ) The 
accusative is a frequent accompaniment of intransitive 
as well as transitive verbs, of adjectives, and of substant- 
ives used adjectivally, not however to aoe the object 


properly so called, but to deserihe the seene of the opar- 
ation or quality. This is called the descriptive aceus: es e, 
and may be accounted for partly by the idea of extension 
which pervades the accusative, and partly by its adverb- 
ial character in the neuter (§. 18. Obs. 1, b). Thus in 
4 , ‘ ” 
καλλιστευει TK ομματὰ — ‘she has particularly beautiful 
eyes’, the accusative describes the scene of the beauty s 
manifestation. So πυρίτης τὴν τέχνην = ‘a smith by 
trade’ 
in addition to the accusative of the object, as μὲ ἔπληξε 


\ 


τὴν xEpadyv—=‘he struck me onthe head’. (5.10. Obs. 4.) 


T his accusative mé Ly follow even tri insitive ve rbs 


Obs. Prepositions defining the Relations of the Accusative. 
Te the temp yral accusative of how long the prepositions dra, ave, 
κατά, ὑπό are frequently prefixed. In exact definitions of how much 
παρά οἴτοῃ precedes the accusative: in approximative els, éxt, 


; ; Ul - . e 
QUGDt, τόν, 2s ματος 009 are used. The descriptive accusative is 
usually expl: ained by κατα = ‘as to’: and not only κατά. but εἷς 


ind προς also are actually found with it. Whenever it occurs how- 
ever without a pre benpeorsstd the student is not to suppose that one of 
these has slipped out; on the contr: ry, Whenever they are express- 
ed, he is to consider the 1) aS mere ex] yletives of a relation already 
indicated by the accusative, and most ieee ntly conveyed in classic 
Greek hy the accusative alone, To this deseriptiv. accusative ex- 


Ν κατα may he rere rred such adve) bial aceusatives as τὴν 
| 


o> τὲ 
«> 


BSTANTIVES. 


aoyynv ἘΞ ‘at first’: Ae C= ally °; τὴν ταχίστην (οδον) = 


S ve 


(ihe quickest (way)’ 1. 6. ‘AS SOON as possible (ἡ, 49), 


S.18. The Genitive Absolute. the genitive is pre- 


eminently the absolute case in Greek, 1. e. the case for 


the absolute construction of a noun aad participle in 
apposition. As this construction is employed to introduce 
some influe ntial cireumstanee, the cenitive was pA 
adopte sd because of its Ὁκῖμαι force, as (Thuc. VII.13. 2.) : 
Τὰ δὲ πληρώματα διὰ τόδε ἐρϑάρη... τῶν νὰ υτ ὧν τῶν 


ι 


μὲν διὰ φρυγανισμὸν Ὃ . ματρᾶν ὑπὸ τῶν ἵππε ων ἀ πολ - 
λυμένων = ‘The crews perished from the 1 following 


canka .... trom 1 the sulore homy oul off by the CAV! alvy 
when at a distance for fire-wood’, where it will be ob- 
served that the genitive absolute is aac of δεὰ τόδε. 
a truly causal phrase. But other circumstances may be 
expressed | yy the genitive absolute, as time, ἐμοῦ ey 


t0c = ‘in my lifetime’, or a ( condition, téEov ϑέ ἔλοντος -- = 
if God will’. To bring out the peculiar force of the 
case absolute, various words are employed, as w ith parti 


ciples in general (ὃ. 47. Obs. 1.). Note particularly 
the use of ὡς with the genitive absolute for an indicative 
clause with OTL as (Xen, An. t,o, 0.) ὡς ἐμ ov to VTOC, 
Oy ἂν καὶ ὑμεῖς. οὕτω τὴν γνώμην ἔχετε == ‘be well as- 
sured that I go, wheresoever you do’. The genitive ab- 
solute so used generally precedes the principal verb; and 
this use of it is most frequent before εἰδέναι. ἐπίστασϑαι. 
vosiv, ἔχειν γνώμην, διακεῖσϑαι τὴν γνώμην. φροντίξειν, 


! 
more rarely before λέγειν. 


Obs. 1. Other Cases taken Absolutely. a) The Greel 
being the cireumstal itial ease, is also somet imes used in 
lute construction as: Κῦρος ἐξελαύνει συντετα yUEVO τῷ 
στρατεύματι παντί = ‘Cyrus was marching with his whole 
army drawn a in order’; ἃ hiefly however in definitions of time, as: 


᾿ Α 


ἐϑας ἐν τι τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ — ‘with the returning “ : τελευτ τωντι 
τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ — ‘with the ending year’, i. e. "δὲ the return 
end of the year’. 6b) The ἃ ive absolute 1 
by ἐν seml- ar ‘rbial tel i that case Ι 
Do ialdson 
1: 


supiects, 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


ill: na aed ording ly he expli ins the Sehe mea A iticum (§. 56, Obs. i.) 


τὸ ζῶ τρέχει "Ὁ ἢ} {|| quoad nimdia, lv is safer however to 
ren nom, accus, and voc. neute being always the same 
ΩΣ neuter gender is ΠΕ ΓΟῚ un ἐς εἶν sinte te Greek, 

e masculine or feminine. Accordingly most adverbs are 

rom it. and from that form of it which is common to these 

ises (S. 6. Obs. 3.). Now, when it is considered that the 


ve absolute oceurs only in the neuter gender, that the sub- 


the partic ip le hag one, whieh ig seldom, 18 of the most 

and that this construction occurs only in Herodotus, 
not at all in the more ancient, it seems allow 

instanee of that tendency to indeclinability, 

fa language's transition from the synthetic [0 


transition which belongs to the destiny of all 


hich the Greek was dee to undergo with 


ms j 
s. Exam p yles are Ta a δὲ yé< EVCUEVEA —-‘these 


1 place’, κυρωϑὲ ν of οὐδέ y= 


‘nothine having 


mined’: δόξαντα ταῦτα. and also δόξαν ταῦτα --:- ‘these 

having been decreed’: but the are most common in impe 
, : . 9. @ 

bs, perlects passive, and the Boe hee verb, as: €ov=— 


lawful’. παρέγον = ‘here being an opportunity ᾽, δέον τ 
᾿ v ᾿ . 5 ΩΝ P -ΥΒ 
being necessary’, slonusvon = ‘it having been sald’, αἰσγχθῦν 


ὕν Ξε τι being base’. ὁ) Even the nominative is som etimes found in 


the absolute construction, as ( Aristoph, Pax 9: 34) ἕν᾽ , ἐν THAAAN OLA 
ὡς χρὴ πολεμεὶν λέγων tes, οἵ καϑήμενοι ὑπὸ τοῦ δέους λέγωσι 
δι τὶ “ἃ. Ὁ ‘in ord that, if any one Says in the Asse mbly that we 


war, ‘tha audience may say’ &e. But this is Lips ly 


f colloquial irregularity invading written composit ion 
ι 


Peculiarities of the Case Absolute in Greek. Tlie 
bsolute differs from the Latin ablative absolute in 
respects. a) The noun is sometimes omitte ας but only 
easily τῆς Bae from the context, or when, if the 


p urticipl il were changed into the indicative construction, the subject 


vould not, or at least need Hot be expressed (ὃ, 00, Obs, ( 
τως ἐχόντων = ‘such being the case’, προϊόντων aver the 
vanced’, σαλπίζοντος ΞΞΞ΄ {ΠῸ trumpeter trumpeting , VOVTOS 
’. b) The participle of the substantive verb is hardly eve: 
nitted, as in Latin it necessarily always is: hence fe puero — σοῦ 
παιδὸς ὄντος. c) In consequence of the Greek verb possessing 
ictryve p urticiples ΟἹ past time, the absolut construction is less fre 


que thy employed than in Latin: thus, ‘Cyrus Uroeso υἱοίο Lydos 
sibi subjecit’? = 6 Κῦρος τὸν Κροῖσον νικήσας κατεστρέψατο 
τοὺς Δυδοῦς. d) The noun in apposition with the genitive abso- 
lute may be also the’ subject of the principal sentence, as ταῦτ᾽ εἴ- 
πόντος αὐτοῦ, ἔδοξέ λέγειν τῷ "AGTVEYEL ἐπ: ἢ n he had so 
SpoKell, he seemed . 


to tyvace t something Vi rth while 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


18 Greek Gran 


8. The Cases without an accompanying Participle used 
Absolutely. That the construction of all the oblique cases, without 
ANY ace ompanying participle ften reall δ ἐν 1 


f anv other word. may be seen at large in Obs. 5. 


ΠΥ (00, somenmes S | nds isolated irom the reneral SViit 


bring int prominence the main bject of discourse, as (Il. VI 
μϑ . < , ᾿ , > Φ 5 P 
.) AvOgouayn, ϑυγατὴρ μεγαλήτορος Hetiwmvos, Hetiov 
EVOLCEV H- T. A. = ‘Andromache, dadauechter of the oreat 
Ι : 


Νὰ ᾽ 
Eetion who dwelt’ &e. 


Obs. 4. Sum 
AT One View 


positions Most Characters 


mary of Case Development. hie following 

the development of the cases, with the pre 
tie OF then several applications. T 
pi ‘positions do not alwavs a company the cases: 


them, as in regar 1 to the article ( 6, Obs. 1.), 
later the author ai the less poet | | 
are they used, nno prepositiol 

ee 


pre Rac DICE 


(7e] 


©7¢0 
ἄπο. δια 
remporal (δ. . Obs. $ ἐξ ἄπο. δια 
‘ ) " 5 7 
Causal (S. 14. Obs. 4.) ἐξ. απο. OLA, VO 


; ; 


Metan] ᾿ , 
Nietaphysica EOL 


Comparative 100, “VTL, προς 


ZOOS, VITO 


Of advant 


Transmissive 


Local 
Temporal δια, ἄνα, KATA, VIO 

. , > ? , , , 4 
Quantitative MHOK, ELS, EML, περι, κατα, πρὸς 


Objec tive 


| μὴν iptive 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


he. 5. Formulw of Specification. The results ol | 

Ι ῷ ῃ ta as reoards the absolute 0) adverbial use Oo] the 

cases, ave here subjoined for the practical guidance of the student: 
a) Place where, by the dative with ἐν, sometimes witl 


rticularly of the Attic demi: by the accusative with κατὰ In 501 


5 ᾿ 7 


yhrases, as κατ οἴκους μένειν = ‘to remain in the house ι 
Hitl _ the ΠΡ (| δ ()} > The 6}} SHO] lent 
nitive in the Older pocts (ἡ, 14, Od. a) The corresponden 
ial forms are old datives as οἴκοι ἢ == ‘at home’, Meyagot 

<P old ceniti 

th the suffix Oe, as avrode = ‘there’ 

e- > 9 - 5 
b) Place whence, by the genitive with ἔκ or ἀπὸ in prose, and in 
thie older poets by the venitive alone. The correspondent adverbial 
ff; oy, . “et 4 « 
forms take the suffix tev, as οἴκοϑεν, ADHvHVEr. 


: . ; ! i, 
c) Place whither, vy the accusative w ith e£5, περος; swe in prose, 


and in poetry by the accusative alone. The correspondent adverbs 
id in 1 I 


‘ Ἢ . he , 
take the suffixes oe, fe, Oe, as ἐκεῖσε, χαμαζξε, 7 ed loves. 

d) Place through οὐ over, by the genitive with Ova in prose, 
and by the genitive alone in the olde poets, by the accusative with 


κατα. AS κατὰ γῆν καὶ ϑαλασσαν — ‘by or over sea and land 


ε Place how far, by the accusative. 

f) Time when, by the senitive for general spe ification, such as are 
thre natural divisions of time, as νυκτός εν the night-time’, χει- 
μῶνος — ‘in the winter-time’: by the dative for precisespecifications, 
aS μηνὸς ἕκτῃ φϑένοντος = ‘the 24th or 25th of the month’, accord- 


yas the month is hollow or full: ** by the accusative sometimes 


11] ὦ 
/ e ’ ( : ) , a π᾿ ‘ 4 : 

AS roltny nO” HUSOLY = the day heatore yesterday 7 Ι. 6. ‘three 

lavs ago’ (§.17.*): by the accusative with περί, aug, when 


the detinition of time is merely approximative, as περὶ δείλην = 
‘about dusk’, ἀμφὶ μέσας πω νύκτας —= ‘somewhere about mid 
nicht , 
οὐ Time how long, by the accusative, of an action which has last 
: . ᾿ ἃ " , je : é : 
the time 7) 17) 77) “ΠΥ = ᾿ » Tasten a 
Π UMe AS MOAVY YOOVOY EVTOTEVOG | have fasted 
hile’: by the genitive with or without δια. or by the dative 
» of an action which has or has not taken place at some time 
ὰ - ‘ - ‘ . ce? , , 
t period, as πολλοῦ γὰρ KAVTOVS OVX ἑώρακα πῶ χρόνου 
“1 have not seen them fora long time 


* The dative singular of oixog must have been written of- 
κοι till about B. C. 450—400, when wo was introduced into the 
Attic alphabet. The postscription of final t too is of course 
more ancient than its su/scription, which latter could not have 
arisen till final « in the dative of parisylabic nouns slipped 
out of the pronunciation. 

** The use of the cardinal uéa in the New Testament to 


denote the first day of the week (Mark. XVI. 2.) is a Hebraism, 


AQ) SUBSTANTIVES. 


h) Quantity, by the : isative, ippears in the how muec 
place and time: by the dative for the how much of difference, 
ἐνιαυτῷ πρεσβύτερος —= ‘older by a year’: by the genitive for 
the how much of price: by the adverbs ἅπαξ &e. and those ending 


in exec, When how much = how often. 


. τὰ ᾿ ͵ 

2) Tn what respec oF. hy the aceusative with OY without ri TOOLS, 
“eta, as δεινὸς μάχην Ξε-' dreadful in battle’: by the dative when 
not the scene but the me 241718 οἵ ¢ ἐξ quality 'S1 manifestation are in ques. 


” 


tion, as ἄμαχοι καὶ πλή Det καὶ πλουτω — ‘unfit for war in respec 
of both men and money 


J) Cause. by ι ; datin e alone: the final cause by the dativ > With 


| ΝΠ 
ἐπί. as οὐχ ἐπὶ τέγνῃ ἔιμυϑ ες, ὡς Ἵηιη0Ὶ "0γὺς ἐσύμενος, ἐ 
ἐπὶ MALO ECE =a  ROt a5 ἢ a view to the but with a view to 
culture, you have learned to be an ar το t “x ilso by the accusative 
with πρός. and the genitive with χάρεν, ἕνεκα 3 the impelling cause 
and the agent by the genitive with ὑπό, ἃ5 ὑπὸ λύπης ὑβρίξειν 


be insolent from grief’, κα κῶς ἀκούειν ὑπὸ τῶν πολιτῶν 


‘to be ill spoken of the citizens’ 
k) Manner, by the d 
, ᾿ 
with xata, as καϑ' 
ἰ) Instrume 
with Ove. 


ὦ Rhetorical Use of Substantives, a) The part 
is often put for the whole, as @xtic ΞΞΞ ‘ray’ i.e. allthesun’s 
rays, or the sun itself; στάχυς — ‘ear of corn’, for har- 
vest: and, even in prose, σπσλένϑος = ‘brick’, for bricks 
in general, as we say ‘a wall of brick’; ἡ ἀσπίς τε: ὁπλέται; 
ἢ ἵππος = ‘cavalry’, as we say the horse; 0 Πέρσης == "the 
Persians’, as we say ‘the Frenchman’, for the French in 
general. 6) The whole is more rarely put for the part, as 
Bote=—='‘ox-hide ἢ, δ) Theabstractis used for the concrete, 
as 0AePo0s = ‘destruction’ for destroyer, as we say of a bad 
statesman, ‘He is the ruin of the country’. d) The name 


ofa thine stands for the place W here it is carried on, ma- 
nufactured, or sold, particularly the last, as ἄγων = 
‘vame’, for the circus where vames were held; σίδηρος 
= ‘iron’, for the iron-mart. 6) The name of ἃ place is put 
for the persons occupying it, as ϑέατρον = ‘theatre’, for 
the spectators, or the name of a town for its inhabitants 


᾿ . . . 
just as we say ‘telling the country’ 1. e. the inhabitants 


ADJECTIVES. 1 


of the country. 7: The name of the producer f ‘or the 
produce, as μέλισσα = ‘bee’, for honey 

S$. 20. Substantives used Adjectively. a) Many 
substantives convey an adjectival meaning, because the 
entities expressed by them are, or ought to be preemi- 
nent for certain gualities. Hence some of them are even 
compared, as βασιλεὺς == ‘king’, βασιλεύτερος == ‘more 
a king’ i. e. ‘more kingly’. The words “λλην (masc. and 
fem.) and Ἑλλάς (fem.) are frequently used as adje ctives, 


al [0] larly the latter with 4 γλῶσσα. Or φῶν Ny as τὴν Ei- 
ea φωνὴν ἐξέμαϑον =‘ ἐν νει the Greek language 

) In poetry the attribute of a person is often expressed 
τὰ an abstract substantive, the name of the person being 
in the genitive, as Ποσειδῶνος κράτος == ‘Neptune's 


might’ i. e. ‘mighty Neptune’.* Our own phrases, 
‘Your Majesty’, ‘Your Grace’ ἄς. are founded on the 
same principle of sinking the real in the ideal; they 
belong however only to the style of etiquette, whereas 
the Fs cocading Greek idiom helongs to the style of 
poetry. c) By a still bolder figure, the noun may re- 
present even a participle, AS Soph. Qed. Col. LObY) 
πᾶσα Of .... δῶν ἀμβασες == ‘all who are mounte d 


on steeds’, as if πώλων ἄμβα σες = πώλους ἀναβάντες. 


ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives denote some quality, or other circumstance, 


belonging to an entity. 


Adjective = Genitive of Noun. The torved 


adjective as such being the same as that of the 


Compare with this the following New Testament express- 
ions, ge re e also the principal substantive is in the genitive (1. 
Tim, V I, ἐπὶ πλούτου πόρε oe —— i a oe ss ot 


᾿ 6. ‘in deceitful lahiea? Rom. V1 ἐν καινύτητι 


$e 


‘in newness of life’ 1. e. ‘in a new ἐς 


᾿ 
ric 


] 
1 
i> 


ξω 


ADJECTIVES 


venitive, 77 so fur as the genitive is nol ablative, viz. of or 
belonging to, it follows that the adjective may often he 
interchanged with the genitive of a cognate noun. Thus 


a \ Α, f » ΝᾺ 
oO βασιλικὸς > κησπος == O TOV PHGLAE ὼς κῆπος, θμῦφς ρὼν εἰμ 


, 


Simm τῆς αὐτῆς yvauys elut, Sv Aivov = ἔκπωμα ξύ- 
λου, as in English, ‘the royal anion = ‘the king's 
earden’; ‘I am like-minded’ = ‘I am of the same 
opinion’; ‘a wooden drinking-cup’ = ‘a drinking-cup 
of wood’. This interchange may take place with the 
cenitives of possession or property, and of material; for, 
naterial being regarded as the matrix of the thing made, 
the material genitive is not ablative, but truly genitive in 


its nature. In the ne style this interchangeability is 


. > . ". i? 
carried very far All languages; so im Homer, ἐλευϑε- 
oov yuao = ‘free Piet i.e. ‘day of freedom’ 


ξ, 22. Greek Adjective — = English Adverb. Adjec- 


tiv esde moting or de Tor se que (6. AS πρότερος πρῶτος. VUOTa- 
TOS. τεταρταῖος . ἡη οἰ ρηα 071 as SxOV, "y onte niment with a thing 


as ἄσμ EVOS, multitude or vehemence as ag ϑονος , βέγας, σο- 
lve. ταγύς. When in apposition to the subject, or, but more 
rarely, to the object, must be translated into English 
adverbially, as TETa&OTA tos ἀφέκετο — ‘he arrived On 
the four th day’: ἑκόντες owe otavete = ‘you willingly 


err’: “OMe γος υμας εἶδον — ‘I saw you with pleasure’ 


, a ) Ἵ ᾿ 
πον & | ονος ϑέου σα ---ἰκ« fountain flowing abundant- 
πὶ ~ ; 


- 


ly. So also ἄπρα HZTOS ILO C290 ----- ss depart without 
having accomplished anything’ 


Obs. 1. Greek Personal Construction - — English Impersonal. 
To these may be added th e adje ctives δῆλος; q ανερῦς, δίκαιος, 


Ubkioc, ἐπίδοξος, δυνανῦδ, ounyouvor, γαλεπύο, as: ὃ ἢ λῦς εἶμι 
τὴν πατρίδα ey ποιῶν — "1 Δ] mamipenily ὅτον ὙΠ my COUDLrY 

Rut these cannot always be translated adverbially; and the English 
idiom, by which t they 1 ἐν alw: iVs he rende ved is 5 the im pe rsonal if 
is, as: δῆλος εἶμι τὴν πατρίδα EV ποιή σὰ - ‘Jt is manifest 
that I have benetit ted my country as ὁδὸς aU Y, ἶχαν ος εἰσελϑεῖν 
στρατεύματι πὸ ἃ Wa) (by whi h) il is imp OSS thle for an army to 


enter’. (§.55. Obs. 1, d.) 


Obs. ὃ. Caution. The adjecti 
does not always give the sam ne 


ADJECTIVES. 


Thus μόνος ἔγραψα τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ------ δ. alone wrote the 
‘ , 2 , 
. Ce a and no other 4 but ωὖνον ἐ: γον 7γ0( τὴν ὃ ἐπιστολὴν 


Ὁ i, e, “1 did nothing else’ 

English Parallels. Tlie English word ‘darkling’ 

1) ee ἐμ ; ὁ τ 
"in the dark might illustrate the adverbial lise ny Greek adja TIVES, 
as σκοταῖος ἤλϑιεν — ‘darkling he came’, like “‘ibant obscuri”’ 
in Virgil: but darkling is called an adverb (Latham’s Engl. Lang 
316.). Gr ca ae is say that the English adjective ought never 
to be used eave ὌΠ ΜΠ - j | point of tact howe ve rit often is, precisel ly 
Greek; thus ‘how πῇ ww he walks’ = πόσον βραδὺς περιπα- 


ἔπ ἀπ: Comparative Absolute. Where no standard 
οἵ comparison is mentioned, and we use too or rather with 
the positive, the Gree ‘ks employe 4 a) the comparative 


, 


: 
ahsolutely. as: ἐδόκεε ἡ ἀπόκρισις ἐλευθερωτέ ἐρθῆ εἶναι! = 


‘the answer seemed to be rather free’, or ‘too free’. In 
both the Greek and the English, ‘intervenes is volate 
made to a standard of comparison in the mind: thus 
ἐλευϑεροωτέρη — ‘more free than was fitting’, or ‘too free, 
as compared with the mental standard’, whatever it be. 
b) Sometimes again the Greeks contented themselves 

h the positive, where we also might, but more gene- 

y insert 100 or rather before the adjective, as: ὀλίγοι 


5 


ως ἐγκρατεῖς εἶναι αὐτῶν — *we are (too) ) few to 

> aaah 6 
master them’; τὸ ὕδωρ ψυχρὸν ἐστιν ὥστε λούσασϑαι --Ξ 
‘the water is (too) coid for bathing’ (δ, 60. Obs. 2—9.). 


« 


Obs. 1. Comparative for Positive, and vice versa. [1 othe 

the Greeks used the comparative, where our idiom requires 

ie positive. This occurs with neute com pi aratives,. chie fl) of « good- 
ness aud badness, as βέλτιον. ne ἔρον. κάλλιον. also νεώτερον, and 
chiefly with a ne ative, as (Pla . Pheed, 105. ed Πάλιν δὲ ava- 
μιινήσκου" οὐ γὰρ χεῖρον πολλάκις ἀκούειν = ‘Once more re 


member! tO) if IS hot ¢ a bad (hina ὃ hear oft 61] "4 In tha New Τὰ. 


It is one of Dr. Hodgson’s many acute observations that 
better in the Scotch dialect is, in regard to health, equivalent to 
well: ‘he is better now’, said of one who has been ill, meaning 
not simply, as in English, that he is better now than he was 

. ‘ γυνὴ j ᾿ ͵ 
some time ago, but that he is now well. The phrase ‘He 15 quite 


dette ? again’ —- ‘He is quite we 7 again’, puts this beyond a 
doubt 


44 PRONOUNS 


τ 


Ι ᾿ ina Palla 4 hie] ess}- 
stament on the other hand xedov is followed by Fy Wh 
tates our translation of it by the comparative, as (Mark. ἼΧ. 13.) 


καλὸν Got ἔστι. “0 n a. @. λ. Ξε 11 Ὶ better fOr theé.... than Ke. 

(S. 60. Obs. 3.) ἊΨ 
Obs, 2. Augmentatives of Comparative and Superlative. Phe 

comparative is Int tensified | ὮΝ “μᾶλλον, πολ v, πολλῷ ; and the ut most 


force is given to the supe rlative by pr efixing to 1 ὡς"; OTL | —= quam 


. . Satin an nossil 4 Ἀ nod - y 
in Latin) as: ὡς ἄριστος - = ‘the best possible’; ὅτι μάλιστα 


Ὕ 1108} ossible’ A 
‘the most possible ; ae ryt Lov = “ay quick ssibl 
word denotin ας possibility is sometimes Lnterpost d, as ὡς Ov1 CAUCE 
uwadtota—‘* the most 1 can’; wg οἷόν te βέλτεστον- 
2 - > rn ii > - 3 ἐπ ΐ ὲ 
possible’. The singular phrase ἕν τοῖς (§. 3. Os. 


reg: arded ε is au augmentative of the su pel lative: al 


τοὺς ἀγωνιξ ζομένους πλεῖστα εἷς ἀνὴρ δυνάμενος og ελεῖν αἱ 
᾿ the ΘΗ din ἱ than { \ Lilt 


more service Le tit 


‘the very best 


νὸς Obs. ) } 


PRONOUNS 


Pronouns indicale allusively entities ( pe rsonal pronouns), 


or descriptive matter (adjective pronounsy 


S. 


24. Personal Pronouns. «) The personal pro- 


) 
> 
é 


nouns 0. σύ. αὑτὸς as sub je ets of the verb, are fe;»- 
a Η ‘ 1 
erally omitted, hina not emphatic. In hypothetical 
sentences with ay, σὺ is sometimes understood indefinite- 
᾿" ῃ ᾽ 
ly, as pains av = ‘you ' . &.  sny one would SAY Ξ 
tha ; ἐμ , 9 ᾿ 
6) The » dissyllabic forms οἱ the oblique cases ΟἹ Ey oo are 
alw: ays emph: itie in Stan An | generally ih poetry 5 the 
monosyllabic forms ire gener: ally enclitic. In like 


manner, the ob lique « cases ot σύ are a yhatic when ac- 


cented, unemphatie when onclitie. ) The ΤΌΠΟΝ | ῃ] 
the first and second persons are asad ev, reflexively 
but without emphasis in this sense, as δοκῶ μοι οὐκ 
ἀπα ράσκευο ς εἶναι = :[Ϊ seem to myself not unprepared’ 


This use of ὡς is explicable only by the ellipsis of a 
yerb, the substantive verb oro opveaeucae, both of w hich are otten 
expressed, The use of ὡς with adverbs even in the positiv e de- 
gree is to be similarly explained, as @¢ ἀληϑῶς = | really’ 
at ἑχνῶς = ‘straightway’; ὡς πάνυ, ὡς μάλα, ws ἐπὶ τὸ πολυ 
— ‘for the most part’ 
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For αὐτός reflexive see ἃ. 25. In Epic and Ionic Ov is 
both personal and reflexive: but in Attic only οἱ and 


σφίσι occur in the person: al sense: sometimes algo ὔφεῖο. 
but never in the first clause οἵ a sentence. 


Obs. Αὐτός. In ap posit 101 } wit hy other words _the fune tion οἵ 
αὐτός (8. 7, 6) 15 to ΟἹ mph ‘size their force, as τοῦτ᾽ ἃ ὑτοὸ =‘ this 
very thing’; αὐτὸ TO καλόν = = ‘beauty itself’: hence the reflexive 


Lorn ἿΝ ν ἐμμεητοῦ, δ 1 ὑτ0]} , ἑαυτοῦ, which are sometimes resolved 


heir elements ἐμοῦ αὐτοῦ x. T. Δ. When however αὐτός pre 


the pen ne ι] pronoun, t hee pare yund is notreflexive. but merels 


emph atic. aS αὐτὸν μὲ ὕβρισε — ‘me he insulted’ i. e. ‘me and no 
other’: and, as denoting the exch 1510} of others, αὐτοί is in some 
phrases equivalent to wovot , as av τοὶ ἐσμέν = = ‘we are (by) our- 
lves’ i | * In πέμπτος aes and the like, αὐτός usually 
most important ot the numbers and in that CAS? 

eans, not simply She with tom others’, | hic ἢ it 


| { 5 ᾽ 
he w ith tout subordinates ἜΝ 


25. Reflexive Pronouns. «) The nominative of 
οὗ refle ‘Xive, 5up yposed to have been OC, is supplied by 


αὐτύο, as wurde foystul = ‘ho himself comes’. Homer in- 
deed uses αὐτός τε re flexive in regard to all the pon sniy 
and even in the oblique cases (Jelf.§.656. 1.). ) Pre 
perly the folicsive pronoun refers to the eee hel of the 
verb in its own clause, but in dependent clauses it 
may reter t the subject of the verb in the principal 


one. Ἔφη τοὺς Αθηναίους éavtov ἀδικεῖν is an ex- 
ample of the former . "Egy τοὺς ἡ λὐκιββενερα ἑαυτὸν ἀδικεῖν 
of the latter: if αὐτὸν were substitute d for fav τόν. the 


Che Greek and English phrases here aré exact parallels 
as to their principle of formation. If, literally taken, ‘we are 
ourselves’ be meaningless, ‘we are by i. e. near ourselves’ is 
equally so. In both cases the meaning is derived from the im- 
p lied negative ‘ourselves and no other’. 

Plato uses a singular expression σύμψηφος ἡμῖν εἶ 
καὶ σὺ ἐκ τρέτων = ‘you too are at one with us, you out of 


Shyoo!, ov ‘yourse if "" » thind? ὃ. YOu and two othore hosides’. 

Notice also τρίτον "θύων ἐγδώπάνι — ‘two talents and a half’. 

W have lost thi 1s ‘liomatic use of the ordinal number, for it 

existed in Anglo-Saxon; but the Germans have preserved it, 
Shaler — ‘two thalers and a half’. 
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meaning might be the same, but the infinitival clause 
would then be framed from the Athenians’ point of view, 


not trom the ΠΕΡῚ aker’ Ss. Ov 1s most frequently an 1 - 
direct reflexive, i. 6. refers not to the subject of its own, 
but to that of the principal clause. c) The plural of 
ἐμαυτοῦ, σεαυτοῦ, is _formed by decomposing them into 


their elements. as ἡμῶν αὐυτῶν x“ τ. Δ. The plural of 


ἑαυτοῦ may he formed in the same way, σφῶν αὐτῶν 


“%.t.4., but it has also a regular plural ἑαυτῶν x. τ. 1. 


as if € were alike applicable to both numbers. This 

seems indeed to have been the ease, for (Il. I. 236.) we 
4 , e cr > . ᾿ 

read περὶ yao oa ἕ = ‘for rcund it (the τα wee δ and 


ce 


also (Hymn to Venus γι 207.) τεμένη δέ & πιηλησηουσιν 
— ‘hut these they call temples’. Farther, ἑαυτοῦ, par- 
ticularly in the plural, is used for the reflexive of 
the first and second persons, as well as of the third, 
as if originally ov had had a general reflexive power, 
the precise personal reference of which was to be 
vathered fom the context. ἐὺ ἘΞ oreat resemblance 
between the duals of ov and ov countenances this sup- 
position; and σφίσιν is actually used for ὑμῖν by eg 
mer (II. Χ 908). σφέας for ὑμῶς by Herodotus | ΠῚ. 

24.). The form cio Ξε οὐ js also found for ἐμοῦ Apoll 


kK hod. IT. 635.). [S. %6. Obs. 1.) J) The plural of the 


reflexive pronouns is sometimes used -for the reciprocal 
ἀλλήλων. precisely as the French reflexive in ‘ils se don- 
nent la main’ = ‘they shake hands’, literally, ‘they 
give to themselves i. e. lo one another the hand’. Even 


ἡμᾶς is 50 used, as (Dem. 30. 7.) ἑπραξαμὲν ἡμεῖς καχξῖ» 
voe mo0e ἡ; μᾶς εἰρήνην ΞΞΞ -ΞΞ ‘we and he made peace with 
one another’. (8. 81. Obs. 3.) 


δ. 26. Possessive Pronouns. The dual possessives 
νωΐἵτερος. σφωΐτερος are found only in the se dialect ; 


and Οὐ = ‘his’ is not used in Attie but by the poatg, 
and that rarely, the genitive of αὐτός +3 ing used in its 
stead. In like manner the c nitive S ot all the personal 
pronouns, in the possessive sense, are much more com- 
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mon than the possessive pronouns themselves, except 
ἡμέτερος and ὑμέτερος. which are not so often replaced 


by ἡμῶν and ὑμῶν. Thus 600 ὁ vide or 0 vide Gov is mueh 
more common th: an ὃ σὸς υἱός, or υἷος 0 σόο. Ἔ The pos- 
sessive pronouns are throughout a comme ntary on the 
interchangeability of the adjectival form with the ¢:en- 
itive of a cognate substantive (δ. 21.); as τὰ ἡμέτερα 


ὕπλα == τὰ ὕπλα ἡμῶν, Accordingly they too are inter- 
changed, as (Soph. Trach. 485) κείνου τε καὶ σὴν .... χάριν 
- ‘foy his sake and thine own’: and even in the same 
clause combined, as τἀμὰ δυστήνου nana --- ‘the ills of 
unfortunate me’. By syntactical attraction** possessives 
are sometimes used for the genitive of the personal pro- 


noun, even when that genitive is not at all possessive, 

Those who pronounce Greek according to the accents, as 
the ancients did, are at no loss to perce ‘ive the euphonic reason, 
which led the Greeks to avoid 0 GOS viog and the like, and yet 
=e ἃ them to say ὃ ἡμέτερος υἱὸς and the like 

ν When a ce rtain construction has baén ἃ etal blished ON nA- 

turs al pikwcada § tora Ὁ: articular part of speec hina eyeat Mm: yority 
of instances, it becomes the normal construction for that part 
of speech universally, even where no natural ground for it << 
ists. For instance, since κτέσις, like all nouns ine g, retains the 
transitive notion of the verb, logic would require an accusa tive 


alter it, thy ‘iter t ue COTE sponding infinitiyal substantive in τὸ 
κτίξειν τὴν πόλιν: but, because the transitive notion takes au 
perte ctly substantiv: al form in κτέσις, its construction is that of 
substantives generally; and this conformity to the norm, not on 
logical srounds, but for mere conformity’ s sake ’ is what is 
meant by syntactical attraction. The English termination ing be- 
ing both substantival and verbal, words in ing hesitate between 

the substantival and vorbal constructions: thug we can Say 
either, ‘The building that house’, or ‘The building of that 
house ruined the man’, where of expresses no relation, but is 
mere ly the sign of the subst antiv: al construc tion. But in Gre elk 
γ) κτίσις and the like, being in a specially substantiv: al form, 

always follow the substantival construction; while τὸ κτίζειν 
and the like, being in a specially verbal form, always follow 
the verbal construction. In like manner the possessive pro- 
noun and the genitive of the personal bei ine. in the great ma- 

jority of instances, equivalent, they are some times interchanged 
even when not rez ly conve rtib le in sense 
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as (Od. XI. 202.) σός te πόϑος... Ὀδυσσεῦ = ‘longing 
for thee ...O Ulysses’, and (ἢ hue. I. 33. 3.) φόβῳ τῷ 
ὑμετέρο <= ‘through fear of you’; where the person, so 
far from being the possessor of the desire or the fear, 
is the object of both. Sometimes, but more rarely, the 
possessive pronoun is oe even for the dative of the per- 
sonal, as (Soph. Oed. Col. 1413.) τῆς ἐμῆς ὑπουργίας -ΞΞ- 


‘from your good offices to me’. In tragedy, ona occa- 
\ ῳ f ' 

sionally in prose, an neuter possessive pronoun with the 

article has a pe ‘rsonal force, denoting a comprehensive 

ego, as τὸ ἐμόν or τἀμά = ‘T and all belonging to me’ 


Obs. 1. Ov of all Persons. [i = sonewer lon Of §. 25. it may 
be stated that & FOG, OC and ome STEOOS, t le Possessives fr om ov, σφεῖς; 
also occur in the sense of mine, thine, our, your (New Cratylus 
pp- 237—8. Jelf ἢ. 654, 2.e.). Also, the dual possessive a οἵτερος 


but sometime 


refers ὠαρόφι ἢ to the second person 
Obs. 2 Qi ἕτερος is exclusively reflexive, and, 
personal reflexives, refers either to the subject of its own 
of the foninge aoe Thus in λέγουσιν ὡς ov δίκαιον τοὺς 
σφετέρους lucyoug ὑμᾶς d&yeotar = ‘they say that it 
not right for si to receive ¢heir allies’, αὐτῶν. substituted 
τὸ ΠΩ νὰν, would not necessarily imply that the allies are those o 
the speakers, which σφετέρους does. ; 
Obs. 3. Emphatic Formule. The genitive of αὐτός is some- 
times acl led to the possessi ve pronouns, to intensify the ρα ώσα 


Thus ὁ ἐμὸς αὐτοῦ and 0 GOS αὐτοῦ are sometimes foufd in 

) ~ “ ' , 
sense ot oO EULaUVTOYV, 0 GEX του: and iis sony’ cell μ᾽ στε 
vefle ‘xIVe G@MEtTEOOS AS, αὐτῶν yao hg gare irs ata σϑαλέῃσιι 
ὄλοντο ΒΕ" = ΤΟῚ by their wh Follies 1 th Ὺ perished? ; 7 Ἔο in Latin © oA 


ipsorum temeritate 


5. 27. Demonstrative Pronouns. The personal predi- 


Istpers.odé* ==hic =questo lection of the Greek 
ae οὗτος ---- iste = cotesto demonstratives is 
3d ,, éxsivoc= ille quello shewn in the ace- 
companying table. Just as an Italian would call the city 
where he writes, questa citla (city of the ego), that where 


- Οὗ d and outoc? are forms more intensely demonstrative 
than od, οὗτος" they are frequent in comedy, and were doubt- 
less borrowed from the colloquial style. 
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a friend addressed resides, cotesta citta (city of the ἐπ). 
and that where some third party resides, quella citta (city 
of the dle): so in Greek a man may say of himself (E ur, 
Or.380) 00° εἰμ᾽ Ogéorng = —= ‘here (de monstrative of the 
ego) [ Orestes am’: of another who is ad lressed, οὗτος 
ti ποιεῖς —= ‘you there (demonstrative of the ἐμ) what 
are you oing??* and of any third aed ἐκεῖνος (de- 


« 


monstrative of the dle). Hence at the | ar ὅδε or 00 
soe —= ‘the pleader and his client’, οὗτος == ‘the 
opposite party’. So also (Soph. Antig. 43) εἰ τὸν νε- 
κρὸν ξὺν τῇ δὲ χκουφιεῖς χερί = ‘if, along with this hand 
(of mine), thou wilt raise the corpse’. More ale 
δε points out w he at is immediately under one’s eye bodi- 


ly or mental ovr0e what ig not SO directly i in view, ag 
at the side or behind one; ἐκεῖνος what is far removed, 
out of sight as it were. Hence ina discourse δδὲ gener- 
ally refers to what is about to be said, as δι᾿ αἰτίαν 


tyvde = ‘for the following reason’, ovtoc to what has 


just Deen said already: and the same distinction holds 
between τοιόσδε, τοσόσδε. τηλικόσδε. on the one hand, 
and τοιοῦτος. τοσοῦτος. τηλικοῦτος On the other: as also 
between the adverbs οὕτως and ὧδε. Of οὗτος and ἐκεῖ- 
νος the former generally denotes the nearer, or, failing 
that, the more important object; the latter the remoter, 
or, failing that, the less important object. In combi- 
nation with one another, as τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο. τόδ᾽ ἐκεῖνο, they 
indicate a double reference viz. an immediate and a re- 
mote: thus, introducing a proverb ἐκεῖνο means ‘that pro- 
verb which you all know’, and rode ‘that proverb which 


[ am coin g& to mention’. So (Soph. Oed. Gol. 188) δὰ 
ἐκεῖνος ἐγώ —= ‘Here I am (00° ἐγών, the very man you 
have been talking about’ (ἐκεῖνος), said by Oc \dipus to 
the wondering chorus. 


ω 


* Hence Bouse. rarely avtyH, came in Attic Greek to be used 
as a vocative, or rather as a mere interjection, like the Latin 
heus, as (Soph: Aj. 89) ὦ οὗτος, Alias, δεύτερόν σὲ προσκαλῶ 

‘Holloa, Ajax, a second time I eall thee’, 
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Obs ee as Antecedents. Ode is seldom the an- 
tecedent to a re lative, οὗτος often: but the demonstrat ive antecedent 
is frequently dary especially τς it would stand 1 in ic nomina- 
sat is hy a similar omission of the demonstrative 

ρ 67 ACCIISAT [Ἰ5} similar omission of t 

tive or accusative, [tis by ἃ simu " . 
antecedent that om what has become a compound relative — that 
which’; and in G | 

the nonce, as truly compoun id as our what.* Thus (Xe n. Conv. 4, 

47.) Οἷς γὰρ wos LOTH TH παρόντα ἀρκεῖ, ἢ κιστα τῶν ἀλλοτρίων 
Gog ἔγονται <7 ee y who are most content with what they have 
are te ist dle Sil rous οἱ Ot ther men’ - ooods’. Phe OmMmIiss1lonu ot the pwe 
« Cc 


+a Ἷ +] > ; ὼ 
monstr! tiv | 1 the | ἢ} ise ἔστιν of —= sunt qu resull ted in the ἱ 
detinite ἔνιοι: ---- πε vs SO ἔστιν OTE became éviove= ‘sometimes’. 


But it is quite ποιμένι in Attie to write ἔφιοιε li L its origi inal e leme nts 
as (Thue. II]. 92. 5.) πλὴν y Ιωώνῶν καὶ 


all such cases οἵ om ission, the Greek relative iS, tor 


| } 
throughout all cases, 


7” a Wa ᾽ς - τ τ tien ες Ὰ ος ne ; 
Ayatav καὶ ἔστιν ὧν ahiov ἐϑινῶν = ‘except lonian and 
Acheans, and some ὁ he. natlious . A prepositt | ane) : 
4 : ie —' it lhe - mpbooset 
ra tl ' 20 4 ς Σ 0 οἱο ae ee h SOTLLIE - { Col | 
(Thuc, 1, 23, 8.) ἔστιν πὰρ og 


τ intervene as 


. ) ; e all ) 
form is sometimes interrogative (Jelf ἃ. 81%. 8.)- 


S28. Relative Pronouns. The relative construc- 
tion is ‘n its nature attributive, being really equivalent 
to an adjective or participle in concord with the ante- 
cedent, as πῶς > δέει δ rho rel a vOLUOL ἐστιν = mle πλοῦ - 
σεος ἀδιπός ἐστιν (5. 4,*). a) Os and ὅστις are freque ntly 
interchanged, yet there are differences be tween the m. 
Ὅς ; prope rly re fers to adefinite antecedent, as Ζευςος ἐφορᾷ 
πάντα == ‘Jupiter who beholds all things - ootic to an 


ari ; Υ 
indefinile antece dent, AS LOMO υῦ 0010 ( 000} “OL VOvV 
ἔχει —= ‘happy he who has means and mind’. From such 
phrases as these, where the relative clause defines the 
antecedent, and gives it all its importance instead of 
merely adding an ACC ‘idental circumstance, may have 


arisen the power of οστις with future indicatives, to ex- 


press fitness, or the party whose sp sie $5 it shall be to 
do a thing as (Xen. An: ab. 1.3.14.) ἡγεμόνα αἰτεῖν Κῦρον 


Who is also sometimes ἃ compound relative in English 


as δον the L ord loveth he ehastene th” , where ‘whom’ --- 


‘him whom’. The ellipsis of the relative, aed in the 
English objective case, as ‘The books (which) I want are 


here’, never occurs in Gre ek. 
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ῦστις (ἡμᾶς) διὰ φιλίας τῆς χώρας ἀποίσει ὃ —= ‘To ask of 
Cyrusa guide who shall lead us back through a friendly 
country’, or, in more idiomatic English, ‘to lead us back’. 


ald a 


Alan td this USALE 1g O6t1e — gue, assigning a 
reason, as (Aristoph. Nub. 1377) Θὥουν δικαέως (σὲ 
ἐπέτριβον᾽ ὅστις οὐκ Eveinidny ἐπαινεῖς == ‘Did I not 


(beat thee) justly , who i.e. inasmuch as thou praisest 
not Euripides’. Ὅς occurs also in the sense of οἷος, re- 


sponding tO TOLOUTOG, as τοιαῦτα λέ) δίς 0 οὐδεὶς ὧν φή- 
σειὲν ὧν ϑρώπων —= ‘you say such thcniee as no man would 
say’ . When οὕτω pre .cedes, ὅστις > and, sometimes also, 
ὃς answer to it in the sense of ὥστε as (Soph. Antig. 
220) οὐχ ἔστιν οὕτω μωρὸς ὃς ϑανεῖν ἐρᾷ = ‘there is no 
one so foolish as to desire to die’, b) Οἷος. t the relative 
of quality, answe rs to τοιόσδε and τοιοῦτος in the ante- 
cedent clause, as ὧν TOLOUTOC οἷός €ottv=—‘bei Ing such 
as he is’; but these antecede ut words are seldom ex- 


5 


presse d, and we have ov Sv 0 ἷον τὸ αὐτὸν ἐρωτᾶν instead 


9 \ 


of οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον οἷον τὸ αὐτὸν ἐρωτᾶν == ‘there is 


nothing like asking himse lf’. ἢ arther, by the omission 
of the de monstrative antecedent, and the attraction of 
οἷος into the case of the omitted antecedent, a form οἷος 
GU ἁνήρ is obtaine d, which is declin: ible throughout, as 
dav μάξω οἵου σοῦ ἀνδρός for ϑαυμάζξω τοιούτου ἂν δρὸς οἷος 


lig ] ᾿ 
δι εἰ -- | wonder at tach 1a man as you are) : hy... and 
ἡλίκος occur, but much more rarely, in a like formula. 
Oiog w ith an | infinitive, when τοιοῦτος pre cedes, has the 


force of ὥστε, as οὐχ ὃ Κύρου τρόπος τοιοῦτος οἷος χρη- 
uarigeodat— ‘Cyrus’ way was not such as to make rich’. 


Not precede 4} Υ τοιοῦτος, οἷος with the infinitive is 
much weaker, but still expresses a sort of fitness, as οὐκ 

ἣν ὥρα οἵα ἄρδειν τὸ στεδίον a ‘it was not the season 
for watering the plain’. c)“Ooog and ἡλέκος. the relatives 
of quantity, answer, the { former to τόσος, τοσοῦτος and τη- 


λικοῦτος in the antecedent clause, the latter to the same, 


* Note that the Latins would here use the subjunctive. 
88. 41. 93. 
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τόσος excepted. In the singular ὅσος refers to bulk, in 
the plural to number: in both numbers ἡλίκος refers only 


to bulk, as τηλικαῦτα ἐψεύσατο ἡλίκα οὐδεὶς av ϑρώπων 
πώποτε == ‘he told such big lies as no man ever did’ 
A specialty regarding ἡλέκος is its reterence to age 
(ἡλικία). 

Obs. 1. Ὅς Demonstrative. That the form ὃς was originally 


demonstrative has been pointed out in δ. 3. Obs. 2 
.“ -- τ } Oo ic Ἰ Ἷ 7) 
stances Οἵ 0S demonstr itive the ‘re mentioned, the follow Ing occur 1n 


lonie prose, and iN) Attic, 0 yo we ‘yr “ἢ ἣ ut all LASS 0] {ΠῚ SIU 
lar and plural; ὃς καὶ Og=—= he and he’ i, 6. ‘any one’, onl n the 
nomin lative, and very rare: and the Platonic formu 

ἥ = ‘quoth he’, ‘quoth she’. 


Besides the in- 


ide ye Οἷος is sometimes used alone to intensify the supt 


ἐμένα, θὰ χωρίον οἷον βνλενστοανον | place the most diffi cult 
Αι. ἃ "nn ῶ 9 -- mn NC AS bi γ Mé ρὲ LY 

possible’ (, 2d. Obs. ἃ.) Οἷός = γραῦς, AS OV YAP P 

ὕπλα οἷος τ v= -*for he was not able to carry arms’. Both thes: 


usages are easily deducible from the propel meaning of totowtros 
οἷος = ‘of such a nature as’ (δ. Obs. 1.). 


S. 29. Indefinite Pronouns. «) Tic, when not in- 
terrogative, is enclitic ort when, taken substantively 
! . os ; ‘ | 
it is opposed to unoev i. e. where somebody is opposer to 
Ἧ i 


nobody, a cypher, AS NvVYELS TLS Elva = * you boasted you 


were somebody (8. 91. Obs. 3.d). In this sense it is always 
accented. The phi ‘ase ἤ τις ἢ οὐδείς. found in Herodotus 
and the Attic writers, means ‘scarcely: any one’. Some- 


times τί means each, as (Xen. Cyr. lL. p ) παιδε ὕειν ‘ ὑπῶς 
TLS ἐθέλει. τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ σεσαῖδας — το eaaeaks , as each 
pleases, his own children’. Subjoined to adjectives τίς 
renders δα meaning somewhat vague, in much the 


same way as the English sort of, as δυσβατὸς τις ὃ τύπος 


ΠΩ] (VETO χῃὶ i χυτηθτιυς = —= It Seis all ΠΡ ssa le and 
dark sort of place’. The difference between αλλος and 
ἕτερος is concealed ed the ambiguity of the English word 
‘another’. which answers both to the French encore un 
— ‘one more’, and to the French un autre = ‘a differ- 
ent one’, The former denotes difference of individuality 
merely, and that is ἄλλος: the latter difference of kind 
also. and that is ἕτεροο. The distinction is well brought 


VERRY. 3 
out in (Gal. I. 6.) ϑαυμάξω ὅτε οὕτω ταχέως μετατίϑεσϑε 
... εἰς ἕτερον μέ PaaS 0 οὐκ ἔστιν ἀλλο = ‘I wonder 
that ye are so soon removed to another gospel, which 
is not another of the same kind’, By the ‘sumaming-op 
power of the article with plurals (§. 5. Obs. 3.) οὗ ἄλλου 

‘all the others’ i. e. ‘the rest’, but ἄλλοι — ‘others’ 
S. 3. Obs. 1.): and similarly of ἕτεροι = ‘all the others 
of a different kind’, hence ‘the opposite party’. 


δι 30, Interrogative Pronouns, In direct interro- 
cation these are tic == ‘who’, always accented, and 
always with the acute , MOTEQOS —= ‘which of two’, ποῖος 
— ‘of what sort’, πόσος —= ‘how much’, of bulk in the 
singular, of number in the plural, πηλέκος == ‘how much’, 
with a special reference to age (ἡλικία). In indirect in- 
terrogation the corre sponde nts of these are ὅστις, Sipe! 


TEQ0C, ὑποῖος. ὁπόσος. ὁπηλίκος; but very frequently the 
direct interrogatives are used for the indirect. 


VERBS. 


The verb predicates something of an entity. 


S. 31. Greek Voices. Verbs are divided accord- 
ing to thei ir signihe: ation into transitive and intransitive, 
the latter being subdivided into neuter and passive. 
Reflexive verbs are distinguished from the simply trans- 
itive by this, that they involve their own subject as their 
ares immediate or remote (§. 17, Ὁ). Thus in λούομαι 
— ‘T wash myself’ tha subject i also the immediate ob- 


ject of the oper: ation , and there is no remote object at 
all: in ἁἀπέχομαε οἴνου == ‘I keep myself off (abstain) from 
wine’, the subject is again involved in ἀπέχομαι as its 
immediate object, and the remote object appears in the 
genitive; while in σὲ ἀποπέμπομαν = I send thee away 
from myself’, and in παρασκευάξομαί te == ‘I procure 
something for myself’ ,the subject is involved in the verbs 


δ4 VERBS. S. 31. 


as their remote object, the immediate one being in the 
proper objective case viz. the accusative (Obs. 3.). The 
general difference between the active and middle forms 
is well illustrated by the Athenian distinction between 


! Ἕ, Ἷ ! | j { f 
TLVEVAL νόμους said of the lawegiver, and τέϑεσϑθαι VOULOVES, 


said of the people, because they were themselves to be 
subject to the laws. Of these different kinds of verbs 
the reflexive, neuter, and passive are most kindred in 
sense: for which reason it is that we constantly translate 
the German, French, and Italian reflexives by an Eng- 


lish passive or neuter form, as 9] dice = ‘it is said’, si 


muove == ‘it moves’ (neuter). Accordingly, the most 
ancient forms of the Greek verb are the wee form for re- 
flexives, neuters and passives, and the μὲ form for simple 
transitives, These are also sometimes expressed by the 


woe form; but, that the form in we was peculiarly theirs, 
appears from the fact that, in all the Greek which has 
come down to us, excepting only εἰμί == I am, and εἶμι 
== I go — both of which, on account of their elementary 
meaning and frequent use, are peculiarly subject to ir 
regularities of form —— all verbs in {τε are transitive. The 
form in ὦ is of later origin, as might be concluded from 
this alone, that most verbs in are derivatives, whereas 
those in we are all primitives, and moreover express 
primary notions, as give, put &e. The form in @, unlike 
that in με, had no special attribution to the brangitive 
meaning, and appeared asa supplanter of both the others, 


of the μὲ form altogether, and of the we form in so far 


as it was neither strictly reflexive nor strictly passive. 
Every Lexicon furnishes instances of the transition from 
μι ἴ0 ὦ, as av ὥγημν. ἀνωγέω, ἀνώγωῳ = ‘I command’, 
δήγνυμι. δηγνύω. δήσσω — ‘I bre ak’ tc. And in Home: 
the old [Lee form may be seen strug: tae with the new 
one in @, several verbs ofa transitive or neuter signifi- 
cation being used by him indiscriminately in both forms, 
while others, use 4} δὶ him only in the μα ἱ form, are used 


. 


by later writers in the ω ξνίε. Such are ἀκούεσθαι for 
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; ¢ ~ ¢ ~ ᾽ - 
απουξειεν. ορασϑαι ior ogav, ἰδέσϑαι for ἰδεῖν. ολ ἔνεσϑαι 


> 


for φλέγειν (Jelf §. 363. 5.). A farther proof 1 is afforded 
by such compounds AS ναυμαγχέω. τειχομαχέω, "αὐπη) "ἕω. 
whe ‘re the form is pre ferred, though the primitiv e verb 


had 0 nly the wor form, as wezouct, or.the ws form besides 
that in @, as πήγνυμι. 


Obs. 1. The wat Form the most Ancient. It is possible 
that the specially transitive form in we is it self later than that in wee. 
The primitive concept ion of the verb would seem to Χο ive been abso 
lute, as of an operation or state of the subject; ate absolute 


conception, in which the neuter and reflexive | ἐδῶ lents are Obvious, 
would naturally become passive, when viewed with reference to an 
external cause, * transitive when vie wed with reference to an ex- 
ternal object. Examples are not wanting of neuter verbs assuming 
the transitive construction, and the re tor > pro hac vice a transitive 
meaning, as élesiv τινα — 0 pl ity one , from éles = s .ina 


state of pity’, In all languages again ρα έν οι Ἂν become 1 
ἰ \ 


transitive, as in Greek ἐλαύνειν = 'to drive’ and ‘to oo’, τρέπειν 
— vertere (trans. & neuter), φαένειν = ‘to show’ pe ‘to shine 

moeattery— ‘to do’ (trans. & neuter, hence Ev πράττειν = ‘to be 
doing or getting on well’), ἔχειν τε "τὸ have’ and ‘to be’, hence πῶς 
ἔχεις; == ‘how are you?’ (For an extended list see Jelf \. 359. 6.) 
It a ppears therefore that, howe ‘ver distinet the different kinds of 


verbal signification, as transitive wo, are in Our definitions, in actual 
language they are often represented by the same form; which shews 
that the comprehension of them all Hea Bes under one verbal form 
is at least possible. In point of fact they are all expressed by the 
form in wou, as δέχομα: ** = ‘I receive’ (transitive), δύναμαι = 


The passive form has actually been evolved from the re- 
flexive in the Seandinavian languages (Latham’s Eng. Lang. 
Ath ed. ἃ. 167, a); and in the Slavonic languages, the reflexive 
and pe assive forms are identical throughout. 

‘ Did we know exactly the radical signification of transi- 
tive tas yonents, we should probab ly always | ye able to deduce 
their ore sent transitive from an original reflexive force. The root 
of δέ EYOURL and of our own take τῆς LY have been the same, since 
δὲχ contains the same sort of c consonants ( (hence dex- -σιά == ‘the 
taking or right hand’) in the same order as take, viz. a dental 
and a guttural, and on that supposition, δέ χοινανξεε 1 te vke to my- 
self’. The analogy of languages in which the reflexive form is 
largely used often helps us to the rationale of the μαι form for 


deponente, whether ¢ transitive or neuter, As αἰσϑύνεῦϑαι = 
5᾽ apercevoir, μάχεσϑ'αι = se battre, wsuvynodar = se souvenir. 
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‘I am able’ (neuter), τύπτομαι = ‘I strike myself’, or ‘I am 
struck’ (reflexive and passive). It is remarkable in this connec- 
tion that those forms of the perfect and aorist called secondary, 
and which are known to be more ancient than the tirst perfects 


i if 


and aorists 6 frequently retain a neuter or passive signification, as 
Ἢ } ᾿ Φ . 
ἐλειιρά μη ν ᾿ἀνημόσο va = "1 left for myself memorials’ (trans.), 


ἐλειπόμην - δ A myself’ i, e. 1 remained’ (intrans.). So 


ἄγνυμι = 1 break ἔαγα --Ξ 1 am broken 
ὄλλυμι — I des troy ολωλὰ ΞΞ | am undone 


πήγνυμι = | fix πέπη yo = I sti ck fast 
wee a1 


bt ust Ope th 
d open 


ONnYVVEL — tear £000 = Yi 
ἀνοίγω — open ἀνέωγ 0 = all 
ἵστημι -- [ make Lf stand ἔστη ὦ =— Ι ῷ abd: 


Obs. 2. Mingling of the uae and ὦ Forms. Many anomalies in 
the Greek verb are explic ible on the above principles. As the newer 
verbal forms were developed and established, according to natural 
laws, which did their silent work apart from human consciousness. 
it came to pass that the change from the primitive form in wee to 
the later form in @, was made, not uniformly and completely , but 
partially and with irregularities. Insome verbs the transition was not 
made at all, as in the so-called deponents, which are to be regarded, 
not as having laid aside the active form, but as ei having as- 


sumed it. In others the fudwre alone remained of the wo form, 

ἀπούω nov COURL, ἁμαρτάνω ὡἁμαρτήσομαι;, nA éxto obs 
(For a list of such see Donaldson’s Gr. Gram. §. 350.) In others 
two futures coexisted, one from the wae form, and another from the 
form in ὦ, as ξάω ξήσομαι and ξήσω, διώκω διώξομαι and διώξω, 
τίκτω τέξομαι and τέξω. (For ἃ list of such see Donaldson’s Gr. 
Gram. §.351.) In like manner, since the reflexive and passive sens 
es are akin. and their verbal expression was originally the Same, 


it is not wonderful that the torms, whi h became specially reflexive 


* Generally speaking the duplicate tenses in Greek were of 
the same nature with the duplicate tenses in English, as spake 
and spoke, clomb and climbed, swoll and swelled &c. i, 6, they were 


primarily dialectival varieties, and in the language at lesan suc- 
ceeded one another as old and new. English grammarians make 
little account of the duplicate tenses, because they do not feel 
themselves called on so much as to notice what has become obso- 
lete; but Greek grammarians dwell upon them, and must do so, 


because they are expected to name and trace all the develop- 
ments of the language during a thousand years. In some of the 
English duplicates, as in the Greek, the later form is the more 
decidedly transitive: thus swelled is more decidedly transitive 
than swoll, and hanged than hung. 
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or middle, should be occasionally used in a passive sense , and that 
the forms which became specially passive should be occ: asionally 
used in a reflexive sense, The most signal illustration of this is the 
future middle * which,-particularly in Attic Greek, is taken in a pas- 
sive sense, 1n prose v when the passive form was not in use, and ΕΠ] 
poetry isha ἢ the middle form suited better the verse, as ἄρξομαι — 
‘I shall be ruled’, δηλώσομαι — ‘I shall be shewn’, τεμήσομαι ΞΞ-:Ξ 
‘T shall be honoured’. (For other examples see Geddes’ Gr. Gram. 
§. 131.) The same fact recurs in the deponent verbs, which are 
called middle or passive, according as their aorists take the middle 

the passive form, the aorist of 1 he passive form however not 
having necessarily a passive sense, Thus χαρέξομαε + aor . ἐχαρισά- 
μην — 1 did a favour’, is a middle deponent; διαλέγ JOULE Aor. 
διελέχϑην = = ‘I conversed’, a pi issive depone nt. Some hi ive had 
both forms at diffe rent i μκῶ hs; thus ἢ GOLLY and ἠρασάμην are 
found in Homer and in Attic ἠγάσϑην and ἠράσϑην, without any 
difference of sonnei In othe rs both forms coexisted, and then 


the passive form had a passi ive Sense, as βιάξομαι aor. mid. 
σάμην — *] forced’, aor. pass. ἐβιάσϑην = =; ἐξ was forced’. 
perfect also of the se de ponents hi id sometimes a passive significa 
tion (Jelf \. 320. ἃ. 868. 3.). 


Obs. 3, Reflexive Developments. Besides the principal reflex- 
ive developments mentione d at the beginning of §. 31, the follow- 


ino deserve notice, When the middle assumes ἃ causative force, 

which any verb may do in any language, as walk in English, when 
we talk of ‘w alking ἃ horse ’ ‘the reference to se if still remains, as 
διδάσκομαι τὸν viov =‘! get my son instructed’, Sometimes this 
posse ssive reference is a sole distinctio! of the middle, as OV ονο- 
μαζομαι παῖδα —= ‘whom | οἱ all my son’. In other cases a new 
meaning arises, as βουλεύω = ‘I advise’, βουλεύομαι = ‘I take 


counsel with myself?: σεολιτεύω —'l ama eitizen’, πολιτεύομαι 

(1 behave as a citizen’; and sometimes the original meaning and 
the reflexive element both disappear, as σοφέξομαι τε 1 makemy self 
wise’, ‘ play the knowing dog ’, and hence, as somebody must be the 
dupe, I deceive; 50 tivowar==" I pay to myself’, ‘get pai uid’, ‘make 
another Ἦ to me’, hence punish. — The refle Xive sense τὴ iy become 


reciprocal in the plural (δ. 25, d) as Ovanehevovtar = ‘they exhort 


One al fede 

Obs. 4. Emphatie Reflexive Form. a) In proportion to the 
convenience of a lingual form is the frequency of its use. Accord- 
ingly, the reflexive form, being in Greek the most convenient pos- 
sible, inasmuch as it is expressed by one word, without any aid of 
pronoun or preposition, is used in very many instances where we 


The aorists middle are never used in a passive sense. 
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content ourselves with the a verb. Thu ΜΝ Thue re # 2. ei adn- 

a be | - 2 + a ‘ ( . 

AOV ον OTMOTE τις EWE Avov.. ἀφαιρή σεται — ‘it being uncer 
’ at 4 γῶν 

tain when some one might eome and ΟΝ off {{η| Ny’ BOUl 4) : lhe 

English is perfectly = ar, but the Greek is more precise, @mMarencs- 

Tat —— “carry off for his own behoof’. * 4) Farther, in p oportion 


4 


to the frequency with which any lingual form is used. especially if 


it be also used in various modifications οἵ its primary sense, are its 
emphasis and precision enfeebled; but this degeneracy of lingual 
forms into weakness and indistinctness is constantly met by an aug 


mentative tendency in the forms themselves. Hence, instead οἵ the 


sim ple middle form, the reflexive NLL BIRT σόσαε 
. . ᾿ . 1 Υ = 9 ‘ 
with the active and even w ith the middle, as { Thue. I. 31. 7.) οὐδὲ 
> ae e s | Ἵ . , . ) 
EGEYORWAVTO EXUVTOVS — "nor had they Lnscril ibe αἰ the mselve ° rv 
this great mae ot col πὶ ena which reigns throughout the whole 
transition of a language from the synthetic to thea aly ti , State, are 
‘ lonanag no lnmia ar "pq 
OX] slained the ΝΥΝ it ἢ δ Ol {ΠῚ αὐ, ἀν 081 (ἢ 8 Ue. ἢ, Ὁ, 
aes. Op. 763) é ἐγ Διόϑεν for dto@eyv, like our own ἀρ ρεῤρρεονορε a 
for ‘whence’. So ταὐτὸν ant ϑατερον are used with the art 


although they alre ady contall 


Obs. 5. Modern Greek Parallels. Most of the above views 
are corrohorated by the State ot the Greek verb in tne modern dia- 


leet. The substitution Of the cy tl in (ὃ f 1% he older Olle Ι 1 UL, begun 
in classical times, has been ΘΟ] npleted in the extinction of the latt 
δίδω is now said for d/d@ur, δόξω for “fiat and 50 On. ἔνε n 
the substantive verb, rather than retain the we type, has conformed 
to that in waz, thus εἶμαι, εἶσαι x. τ. Δ. The woe form, though the 
most ancient of all, ha is survived, more perhaps on account of its 
t been 


lost; φιλούμεϑα, ‘or example, is goo fomaic Greek, as 1t was 
sood classical. for ‘we kiss one another’. The cradual substitution 
throughout the classical er: f aori ἢ the passive form es 
aorists of the middle in deponent ve bs.2.) has been completed 


* The voflawive form of the vorb in (yarman ἢ ren eh, and 
Italian, being also convenient, 19 frequently τὶ used. In English 
however the reflexive form is so awkward, requiring the use of 
an inharmonious dissyllabie pronoun (myself &c.), and often a 
pronoun (from or for) to boot, that it is used only when it can- 
not be avoided, which is seldom. Latham says that J fear me, 
used by Lord Campbell in his Lives of the Chancellors, is the 
fragt of an ee ee ees system of reflexive verbs, developed 
in different degrees in the different Gothic languages, and in 
all more than in the English. (English Language §. 391.) To 
bethink one’s self, to betake one’s self are examples of the very 
few English verbs, which can be used only as reflexives. 
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by the extinction of the latter, so that now we have ἐδέ χϑην - 25 


received , instead of ἐδεξάμην, just as in the New Testame nt we 


have ἃ mtuol Dy " a ‘| answered netoad af UMLOLVOUNY , which 


is alone classical in that sense irther, as often in classic al Greek, 
so constantly in Romaic, aa nerfe ct participle of deponents has a 
passive signification. 

8, 32. Moods of the Verb. The moods are groups 
of verbal forms, representing the operation denoted by 
the verb under various modes or aspects viz. the Indic- 
ative mood, which represents the operation denoted by 
the verb under the . of certainty, as existing out 
there in the world of facts; the Subjunctive mood which 
represents it under the aspect of μον, as existing 


here in the world of conceptions ;* and the Imperative 
mood, which represents it under the aspect of a command. 
The Infinitive is no more entitled to be called a mood, 
than the nominative to be called a case (§. 11); because 
in it the operation denoted by the verb is not repre- 
sented under any particular aspect, but absolutely. 


2s 


S, 33. Tenses of the Indicative. The gtenses of 


the Indicative divide themselves to the eye into three 
pairs, the second in ach being formed from the first 1. ¢ 

the imperfect from the present, the aorist from the Puturs, 
and the pluperfect from the perfect, and that always in 
the same way viz. by prefixing the απο, which i Is 
the sign of the past. The second of these formations 
prese nts a gre at difficulty ; for, however obviously the 
form of the aorist is derived from the form of the future, 
it is inconceivable how the meaning of the aorist should 
have been derived from the meaning of the future, ‘The 
temptation is great to conjecture that the future was 
once a prese nt, and that w hile this quondam- present be- 
‘ame astricted to the future signification, its past still 
remained a past. But whatever theory** of the connexion 


For the reason why the Optative is not mentioned here, 

see §. 40. 
** gq) Donaldson (New Cratylus 8. 372 ἀν ee vaste Burnouf, 
in his Méthode pour étudier la langue Grecque, to have satisfacto- 
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between the future and aorist be adopted, the force of 


the tenses must be gathered all the same from established 


rily explained the connexion between the future and aorist. The 

following is Burnouf’s tense-system taken from p.217 of his own 

work: 
Singly related Tenses 
i, 6, Related only to the moment of spt aking: 

The present expresses simultaneity 
future a posteriority 
perfect ne anteriority Ι 

Doubly related Tenses. 


speaking. 


. Related to the moment of speaking as pasts, and to some 
past moment variously, as follows: 


‘ ; : beets Be oe we: Ι Was reading while you 
Zimpericct CAPresses simultaneity = 
I 


were writing 
read after you had 
written 

pluperfect anteriority ἯΙ had read before you had 

written. 

The explanation consists in the future and aorist both denoting 
posteriority, as the present and imperfect both denote simultaneity, 
and the perfect and pluperfect both anteriority, the former in 
éach pair with reference to the present moment, and the latter 
with reference to a past one. — A very suspicious circumstance 
in this theoryis its perfect symmetry; forthe forms of language 
are not wont to arise in conformity with a preconceived, and 
nicely balanced adjustment of temporal or other relations. On 
the contrary they spring up and ripen into definiteness accord- 
ing as the deve lopment of a people’s mind calls for more full and 
accurate modes of expression; and for that very reason they 
abound in irregularities, ol l forms acq liring new meanings,some 
by absorbing several cognates, and thusrepresenting various re- 


lations ander one form ( (8, 12.( ’bs.), and others, once vague and 


manifold in sense, by becoming astricted to one particular ap- 
plication. Atheory therefore, which should supposeirregularity 
of development, is antecedently more probable than one suppos- 
ing uniformity. Besides however natural the temporal relations 
of at, before, and after are with reference to the present moment, 
they are not equally so with reference to an acetorminate past 
one. Aman’s own actual when and where isthe centre from which 
he naturally measures all relations ἰά φενάκουλέκς but, in regard 
to the past, there is rather a tendency to slur over distinctions, 
by implying merely, instead of expressing the relations of before 
and after; witness the neglect of the pluperfect by the Greeks 


aorist posteriority 


| relatively to the moment of 
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usage. The following classification is based upon Bur- 
nouf’s. but the nomenclature has been changed for the 


8, 38. Obs. 2, b). Noris there any cyidence that the aorist was 
ever more astricted to denote poste riority, than to denote ante 
riority or simultaneity in relation to a past event. 1015, and, 
far as we know, ever was as good Greek to say ἐν ὦ ταῦτα 
ἔλεγον, ἀπέϑανε = ‘whilst I was saying these things he died’, 
or πρὶν ταῦτα ἔλεξα, ἀπέϑανε = ‘before I said the things, 
) " Na ὦ 
he die ἃ", as to say ἐπειδὴ THVT ελεξα, eatdove = — baflor I 
Sé aid these things he died’ 

6) Another mode of bringing out the connection between the 
future and aorist is to represent the m both as inceptive. © urtius 
in his Griedhifde Schulgrammatif §.484 thus cls ussifies the tenses: 

Continuative action Present and Imperfect 

Inceptive ἡ Future ,, Aorist 

Completed - Perfect ,, Pluperfect. 
This may be only another version of Burnouf’s theory, since 
whatever takes p lace after a certain moment is of course begun 
after it. But if it be anything else, then, although the future 
may be said to be always inceptive , in a vague sense of that 
term, the aorist is so only in a small class of verbs, and not 


always even in them, vi thosa denoting t the exercise of some 
public office, as ad beak = ‘I am a king’, ἐβασίλευσα = ‘J 
became a king’, βουλξυὼ — ‘I am a senator , ἐβούυλξυσα --- 
‘I became a senator’, ed a few others denoting states as 
πλουτῶ = ‘Lam rich’, ἐπλούτησα = ‘I became rich’, ἀσϑενῶ 
= ‘ITamill’, ἠσϑένησα = ‘I became ill’; but this restriction 
shews that the inceptive onan of these aorists, called 


‘aorists of first attainme nt? . ar ises from the meaning of the 
verbs themselves. Farther, the aorist denotes complete "εἶ action 
even more decidedly than the perfect; for the action denoted by 
the perfect is always connected w ith the present, if not by the 
continuance of its effects, at least by the period of time in which 
it took p m ice being regarded as reaching to the present, whereas 


thie aorist represents the action as completed in a period of time 
severe d from the cod sent. 

1 have no satisfactory because no certain explanation to 
ata of the connexion between the future and aorist tenses 
There is no direct evidence for the supposition in the text, that, 
namely, of the future having once been a present; but the follow- 
ing considerations may serve to shew its feasibility. The two 
most necessary tenses are a present and a past. They were the 
only tenses in Anglo-Saxon, as they are now the only simple 
tenses in English; and in the older Anglo-Saxon, the present 
performed the functions of the future, the use of shall and will as 


ΡΟ παρε op oN ea TT 
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practical purpose of indicating the law for the sequence 


of tenses in dependent sentences (§. 40, b). 


auxiliaries being a later invention. The history of the Anglo- 
Saxon substantive verb is remarkably pertinent. It had duplicates 
of the present indicative viz. am and Jeo; and the latter of these, 
after being driven out of the present indicative, as it is nowin 
the course of being driven out of the present subjunctive also, 
still retained possession of the future, the functions of which it 
discharged adone for a while, though afterwards obliged to share 
them with shali and will, (Latham’s Eng. Lang. §. 276. Hunter’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar pp. 17,21.) Had duplicates of the pre- 
sent existed generally in the Anglo-Saxon verb, it is highly prob- 
able that one of them would have become astricted tothe future, 
and that the aid of shall and will would never have been re- 


quired. This would seem to have been the course of develop- 
ment in Latin verbs of the third and fourth conjugations. In 
Latin as in Greek the μὲ and ὦ forms of the verb met, witness 
inguam and inguio; but, whereas in Greek the old we form main- 
tained its ground throughout the classical era, as a present in- 
dicative fora limited number of transitive verbs, inLatinit yielded 


up the present indicative to the ὦ form, and took re fuge itself 
in the future indicative and in the subjunctive. Hence the simil- 
arity of dicam, dices, dicet &c. and dic am, inne, dicat &c,. the m 
of the first person being the representative of the Greekuc, Now 
ee may have bee n the course of development inGreek; at some 

emote period γράψω, or what it now represents, may have been 
a rival present with γράφω, or with what it now represents; 


and in that easé one Gan éAs uly under ‘Sts ind how & Foy empon shou Ι 
have appropriated the continuative sense ‘I was writing’, and 
ἔγραψα the aorist sense ‘I wrote’. The duplicates of the Greek 
perfect shewed a tendency to adopt different meanings (§. 31. 
Obs. 1.), and in no language do coexisting lingual forms pre- 
serve a perfect equivalence. Thus in English ‘I write’ seldom 
means ‘I am now writing’, but generally ‘I am in the habit of 
writing’; and ‘wrote’, which could once express ‘I was writing’ 
is now a pure aorist. The supposed transition of γράψω from a 
present to a future signification is quite natural; forthe present 
easily, and often even in vulgar discourse, assumes a future 
signification, as ‘If you do that again, I beat you’ (§. 34. and 
Obs.2). The natural meaning of the aorist, viewed asa past form 
of the future, is potential, a8 will, would, shall, should: werde, 
wilirde; aurai, aurais: and this potential meaning the Greek aorist 
also had (8. 38. Obs. 3.). It will appear less wonderful that 
ἔγραψα did not become simply potential, when γράψω became 


ν᾿ 


wma 
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Principal or Absolute ‘Tenses. 
Principal, because from them the others are derived; Absolute 
because, referring to the moment of speaking, a moment determined 


by the very act of opt aking they make a complete sense of them- 
{ 
se elves. wit hout any farther s specification of time. 
the present 
time 


Presentyoega ==Iam w riting at ὶ 
Future γράψω = I shall write after 
Perfect γέγραφατε: Τ have written before 
Historical or Indeterminate ‘Tenses. 
’ ΕΣ . 
Distorical, hecause mais to the past! Indotorminate he 
cause, the past not being, like the present, a moment, andam peste 
determined by the act of speaking, but a space of time, they do not 
make ac omplete sense of themselves, and require Somese parate spe- 
cification of time, expressed or understood, to define their reference. 
" ον (incompleted 
[Imperfect ἔγραφον Ξε waswriting; - 
°F netion at 
- ” completed 
Aorist EVOAWEa =I wrote ) } : 
"> ( action in 
5 completed 
faction before 


some 
‘past 
time. 
Pluperfect éye ‘evooqerv—=I had written 


Q 94 Dyasant Indicative. Tho Graal pragent has 
all the uses of the English present, both in the simple 
form of the latter, ‘I write’, and in the compound 1 am 
writing’. Thus, as habit, or recurrence can be expressed 
by ‘I eit so by γράφω: as universal propositions, 


7) 
maxims, and prove ers are expressed by the present In 
English, so in Greek, the present contemplate d by the 
mind being coextensive with the existing order of things: 
as in English past events are often narrated and future 
ones predicted in the present for the sake of vividness, so 
in Greek, But the following are pe culiarities in the use 


of the Greek present, as compared with the English. 
a) The Greek present, expressing an incompleted opera- 


simply future, if it be considered that every βόλι as such, is 
capable of being used potentially (Jelf §. 858, 1. 2. 

When the present tense is used j int th rep rese ntation of 
past events (8. 34) it is called the historic ΠΝ nt, and takes 
rank with the properly historical tenses in all applications of 
the law for the sequence of tenses (§. 40). 


b4 


tion, often denotes the attempt or purpose to do a thing, 
which we also denote by the pre sent, but with the aid 


~ 


of a preposition, as ἀφαερεῖς ta ἐμὰ κειμήλια = == ‘you 


are for taking away my jewels’. b) With molar, or some 


similar word - the Greeks used ae present whore we use 


‘ ~ ; ὃ 
the periect as madat tovto ϑεαομαε = |] have been look- 


ing at thisalong time’. The French have the Greek idiom, 
as ‘je le regarde depuis longtemps’. 

Obs, 1, Presents for Pasts, The use Of the present 101 the 
past is sometimes bold beyond Enelish usage in Greek poetry, as 
(Eur. Bacch. 2) Atovvcos ον τέκπτει x08” ἡ Κάδμου “x00”, - 
‘Bacchus, whom the daughter of Cadmus erewhile bore’. But some 
presents have uniformly a past meaning, as οἴχομαι: > ‘Tam gone’; 
πω (ἃ new present I from the pertect nxa)=*l am come’, The pre 


sent state se a by these forms Greek and English viz. gone 


and com he, implies the antecedent action of coming 0) going: and they 
may therefore be expressed by the periect forms ‘I have gone 
have come’. 
Obs, 2. Presents for Futures. In verbs of going, the em 
ployment οἵ the present for the future | more than rhetorical: if 
from their meaning, and is common all lancwuages. In 
English even the continuative present of such verbs has a future 


‘ 5 , ; 
torce as ty am foinge to town tomorrow for ‘I shall eo &e.’:; but 
; 
i. a one . ; , 
» cannot say ‘lam w riting a letter tomorrow’ for ‘I shall write 


So in Greek εἶμι, ἐέναι, ἰών ar 1} ‘sent and future. 


35. Future Tense. The Greek future answers 
exactly to the English with shall and will. See §. 28, a, 


whe ‘ye the pecu uliay eet ot shall appears in the f tuture 


7 


indie: ative with ὅστις SO also in prohibitions, OU φονευ- 
σεις == ‘thou shalt not ll’. The will appears markedly 


in the polite expression of a wish by the future, as woz 
φράσεις = ‘you will tell me i. e. tell me’, and in strong 


commMant Is @ expressed by a negative interrovative, ag ov 
παύσῃ λαλῶν: == ‘will you not cease talking’ ? 

Obs. 1. Greek Future Indicative — Latin Subjunctive. 
is to be particularly not iced 1 that. in ehensex introduced by a ἢ ‘latin 
(ἃ. 28, a) or οπῶς (which is also a relative, only in the adverbia 


form), where in Greek the subjunct ive may, and in Latin must be 


employed, the future indicat tivein common, Thus οὐ h EYOWEY OTOV 


σέτον ὥνησ TOME Ὅσα ‘non habemus quo cibum emamus’ —= ‘we 


have not wherewith we may (or can) buy food’. Even when the 


principal tense is historical the future indicative is more frequently 
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used th: in the fut ure optat ive (δ. 40, a), as (Thuc.1V. 128.5.) ἐ ἔπρασ- 
σεν OTM τρόπῳ τάχιστα vate a μὲ ν ξυμβή σεται; τῶν δὲ ἀπαλ- 
λάξεται -Ξ = ‘agebat quo modo quam primum cum illis quidem 
compositionem faceret, ab his vero dissociaretur’ = ‘he took mea- 
sures hy which he miohd (could, would, or should) be most speedily 
reconciled to the one, and dissociated from the other’. This corre- 
spondence of the G reek fut. indie. to the Latin subjunctive is one 
proof of the natural affinity between the future aspect of a verbal 
operation, = ¥ that ast et of it which is expressed by the subjunc- 
tive mood (δ. 33.** c. ἃ. 41.). Farther, ὅπως stands especis ally with 


the 2d, but na with ἐς 151 and 3d per sons Of the fut indicy More 
often than with the subjunctive, in an im pers ative sense, as (Xen. 
An. 1. 7. 3.) Ὅπως ovr ἔσεσϑε ἄνδρες ἄξιοι τῆς ἐλευϑερέας "S$ 
κέκτησϑε---" See that ye be men worthy of the freedom ye possess’, 
there being an ellipsis of ᾿ Ὁρᾶτε. 

Obs. 2. Μέλλω. The intention to doa thing immediately, 
in presen , future or Ρ" time, is expressed by μέλλω with the in 


finitive of the present or future, rarely of the aorist, thus: 
μέλλω γράφειν = 1 am (at the present time ) going to write 
μελλήσω 3 = I shall be (atsomefuturetime) ,, Begs ἐς 
ἤμελλον = | was (at some past time) ee 
Μέλλω has also the subsi dis ary sense of 7 amw anting to=T am for, 
particularly in the form εἰ μέλλω, as εἰ μέλλω τοῦτο πράξειν" τὶ 


Ι am for doing that’; so ὁ μέλλων = — ‘he that would’ , and πῶς or 
ak λιν, ἐς, 

Obs. 3. Modern Greek Future. The resolution of the simple 
future, even in classical times, by ϑέλω and the infinitive, is remark- 
able both from its correspondence hie our own idiom, and because 
it is the established form of the future in Modern Greek. Its use in 


ancient ae ek is quite except ions u, and not to be imitated; as (Herod. 
( yay 
1,109.12.) εἰ δὲ Ped ἡ C&L... ἐς τὴν ϑυγατέρα ταύτην ἀναβῆναι 
ἣ tveavrig—‘if the government shall de scend to this fee: hter’ 
Obs. 4. Future Perfect. The future perfect of the μὲ and ὦ 
forms, and of de ‘ponents , is alwi aysac ompound tense, as WEMOLY ηκὼς 
ἔσομαι τες 1 shall have done’ ; εἰργασμένος ἔσομαι =I shall he ive 
0] ke αὐ but of pé assive verbs sometimes ¢ ompound as διεφϑαρμέ- 
ψος ἔσομαι ‘I shall have been destroyed’, and sometimes sim iple, 
\ 


‘why should I not 49 


‘ 


he 
as wemoaEsetar = ‘it will have been done’. Besides answering to 


our future perfect, * if is used in the Two followine Ways: aj to de- 


* It will be observed that the Greek future perfect, both in 
its simple and in its compound form, has the same elements as 
our own, viz. a future element, and a past one, The simple form 
is a future type derived from a perfect tense; and in the com- 
pound form each element is represented, as in English, by a 
separate word. The intelligent student will have no difficulty in 


ι 


0 O90 Obes. 1. 9. 


: ΞΕ . 3 ] lo-post where we uses 
note an immediate tuture (hence ca le l ps ulo-} ) v i τ ι u | Ἢ 
present, as (Aristoph. Plut 1027) φρα ‘ee καὶ πεπράξεται = ‘spea 


> ῷ ) 
and it is done’: δ) to denote continuance in the future as (Hes. Op. 


et Dies 177) 7412” ἔμπης καὶ τοῖσι μεμίξεται ἐσϑλὰ i 
— ‘But yet “οοῦ 74) 2) continue mi ‘nod with | Wi . W le) Ι the ie rie 


of the wae tent has the force of a present, the future derive α μὴ 
++ has the force only of ἃ simple future, as κέκτημαυτεξ΄ possess , 
: Ϊ In oth er Cases also it hi iS the fore e 


Ν 


κεκτήσομαι τε:  ἴ shall possess. [ἢ ot Iso it setae 
fa simple future, the place ΟἹ which it even usurped in some verbs, 
< 


ticularly ἢ skin 
as in κόπτω, πὰύω, πιπράσκω, parti ‘ularly in Attic. 


Perfect Tense. Tho Grook perfect is fairly 
represented by the English with have, denoting a trans- 


action at some time before the present, with the colla- 


teral idea often of its continuance, by re pe tition, or in 
its effects, to the moment of speaking. Thus He has 


blak ὯΩ ad of a monarch 
alway protoctad the just’ may not be said of ἃ monarc 
deceased, but may of one living, and would imply that 


the monarch’s prote ction of the just continues up to the 


moment of spe aking In reg ard to a monarch de Ce ased 


the has must be left out, and the verb then becomes 
aorist; by which it appears that the difference between 


Ἢ 
the pe rfect and aorist tenses is mainly this: the pertect 1s 
a past connected with the prese nt, the aorist a past 


severed from the present (S. 38. Obs. 1.) ψὶ 
Obs. 1. Perfect for other Tenses. a) As some presents May 


‘ VY) « | ) + ‘ ] ἢ γε hv 
he ty insilat ed by “poate so some perie nay De transta ed ἐ 
i ralist ἐν - 


ye cauired 
| 1 have acquired , 
precels, as MUTI) {{{| — bene in | ὸ | pat Nel 
XANWAL = —— “) Rave been called’, hence “I bear he name> εβοι 
wiv Ὁ ἢ " ~ 1p? Eee oa > eter-— 
λ —_— " | e taken counsel with mysell hence ‘ 
υἱυχι == 11 have taken he § 
min d’. (For other examples, see Jelf §. 399. Obs. 2.) This usage is 
: piety ἐν, : ; . ᾿ 1° 
-* τ ᾿ Py INST AS ll ἡ an 
sometimes empirical as té εϑαύμαπαπεε wond τ᾽, just as in Ite se ἢ 
‘| understal id’. b The periect | ) somet ime s rne 
} ) Ι »" » yd \ 
as (Soph.Phil. 75) εἰ μὲ rok ὧν Eynou- 


[6] of his weapons, ne 


hence od | “Salada ὃ “E- 


ho capito = ----- 


torically used for the futurt 
\ hy TR "4 | ay moe if 
ZS αὐσθήσεται, ολ ole = UU, 
hall perceive me, J am undone’. _ a εἶ eg 
Obs 3) Compound Form. ne torm μφνσὴᾳ ecko! eyo acu 
situa tl ‘what was be 1. in the past down 1 ) the present, 

the continuation οἱ wh at Was De2 “ne I ps : ᾿ : 
urkedly than the {1} e pertec and mean 


tes 


and in the present, mor ΤῊΣ 


; Mags - ‘he shot uring’. 
ΕἸ keep wondering’; 50 ἀτεμασας EXEL — he keeps dishont 


tracing the infl 
of this tense. 


uence of both these elements in all the meanings 


8, 37, Obs. 1, VERBS. 01 


Imperfect Tense. The Greek imperfect 
corresponds to the compound 1 form of the English tense 
so called, as ἔγραφον = ‘I was writing’, and expresses 
continuatiye action at some past time which must be 
specified separately. When that specification is made 
by another verb, that other verb is also in the imperfect, 
if its time coincide with, but in the pluperfect or aorist, 
if its time precede that of the principal imperfect. Like 
the present, and for the same reason (§. 34, a), the 
imperfect often denotes the attempt or disposition to do a 
thing, as (Aeschin, 3. 83.) «λόννησον ἐδέδου. ὁ δὲ ἀπη- 
γόρευε μὴ λαμβάνειν = ‘(Philip) was for giving Halonne- 
sus, but (Demosthenes) would not let it be accepted’. 
Also, because its force is continuative, the imperfect is 
edd | in vivid dower ὙΠῸ tons οὐ f the past, and 4 18 then CE alled 


the dese riptive ue nse, as (Hom.) οὗ μὲν ἄρ οἶνον ἔ ULtoyov 
“5. cr 4 ? 


EVL ZONTHOGL καὶ Ph: | of δὲ x. τ. A. == ‘some were mix- 
ing Wine with water in goblets, others &c.’ Farther, 
repetition being one form of continuance, the imperfect 
‘ ‘ itarativea farra: 5 1 3 +c ὶ ᾿ NAc e« ᾿ 
has an iterative force; and this sense it has a pecu- 
liar termination in the Ionic dialect viz. oxov, which is 
also the Ionie termination of the iterative aorist (§. 38. 
Obs. 3.). 

Obs. 1. Imperfect and Aorist contrasted. When of two past 
events mentioned together one has in it the element of duration, and 
4 ἡ ἢ ) ) ; } } : 
the other not. 0] when one of them HAS It (ὁ ἃ Oveatay doovee than 
the other, it is common, particularly in Herodotus and Thucydides, 
to denote that one which has in it the element of duration, or which 
has that element to the greatest degree, by the Spe etwas , and the 
other by the aorist, as tovg μὲν οὖν πελταστὰς ἐδέξαντο οἵ 
red > ‘ > , 7 
βαρβαροι, καὶ Ewa yovto=‘the barbarians rece? ined the peltaste, 
und they fought on’. (δ. 38. Obs. 1. δ. 40,a.)* 


: How deeply rooted in the Greek mind was this distinction 
between recurring or continuative, and single or transient action 
appe: ars by the formation of two futures founde d upon it in post- 
classical Greek. Thus in Romaic ‘I shall write tomorrow to my 
pare nts” = Avoitoy ta γράψω els τοὺς γονεῖς μου" but Ἶ 


sliall write daily tomy paren ity’ = Θὰ γούφω vo® ἡμέοων 
εἰς ci ovets wov. Forane xplanation of ante ace P06, see 
the aut] or 5 ‘Romaic and Modern Greek’ p. 


ite VERBS, 


Obs. 2. Imperfect used Potentially. According to 8. 33.°" ¢ 
the imperfect, being an augmented tense,* is capable of being used 


potentially. This is particularly the case with verbs denoting neces- 

sity or obligation, as ἔδει = ‘it would be necessary’ (so in Latin 
: " ἃ oe ee a: SO | 

oportebat); 107 poe | would be ones du Y 3; €b4O0G ἢν --- it would 


be right’. The potential use of the impertect however occurs 1n other 
-- - | ~ a -“ Γ 

verbs also, as (Herod. VII. 290.) μένοντι δὲ αὐτου μέγα Ἄλεος 
ἐλείπετο — ‘(he thought that) great elory awaited him, if he 
remained there’, where the English idiom exactly agrees with the 
Greek, ‘awaited’ being the statement, not ot a fact, but ota pre- 

rr . . . . ° — ὃ Υ solr . > ‘ 
sumption. This idiom however 1s sometimes used τῷ ri ek wher I 
would be inadmiggible in English, a8 (bur. bac ll O12) tig Ol QU 
Aaé ἦν, ef σὺ συμφορᾶς τύχοις : = ‘who would be (literally was) 
my protector, if you should meet with a misfortune’? 


§. 38. Aorist Tense. ‘The Greek aorist answers to 
the simple form of what is called the English imperfect, 
éyouwa=‘l wrote’. Wherein it differs from the perfect 
has been stated in 8. 36. Because it can be used only 
with reference to a division of time that does not reach 
to the moment of speaking, it is the proper tense for 
past events of which the date is assigned or understood, 
and is hence distinguished as the narrative tense. Farther, 
it denotes completed action, and in that respect difters 
from the imperfect (8. 37. Obs. 1.). It is called aorist 
i. 6. indefinite, not because it may denote present or fu- 
ture time, as well as past, for it is astricted to the last of 
these, but because it does not require to be accompanied 
by so definite an indication of time as the other aug 
mented tenses. Whatever separates the period of time 
spoken of from the moment ot speaking, the mere under- 
standing, for example, that the discourse regards a by- 
sone century or reign, is specification enough for the use 


of tha aovists but the imperfect, when not used as the 
descriptive tense, and the pluperfect require, in addition 
to that general specification, a particular one. Thus, 


5 


‘the princess Charlotte died at an early age’ 1s a com- 


* The augmented tenses of the indicative, taken poten- 
tially, often express irony; the Optative with av, which is the 
proper form of the potential in Greek, never does. 
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plete statement of a past event; but ‘the princess Char- 
lotte was dying at an early age’, or ‘had died at an early 
age’ are incomplete statements, and prepare us for the 
mention of another event, cotemporaneous in the one 
Case , subsequent in the other. From the necessity ot 
these additional specifications of time the aorist is free, 
aud hence its name. 


Obs. 1. Aorist contrasted with other Tenses. How the aorist 
is contrasted with the imperfect in the same sentence has been point- 
ed out in ἃ. 87. Obs. 1. It may be added here that, apart from the 
duration of the two events in question, the imperfect, as the con- 
tinuative tense, is used to denote the more important, as (Thue. II. 
18.2.) Tag te οὖν προσβολὰς nv τρεπίξοντο, καὶ ἄλλως ἐν- 
διέτριψαν χρόνον περὶ αὐτὴν = ‘Accordingly they (the Pelo- 
ponnesians) set to making preparations for the attack, and in other 
ways spent time around it (OQenoe)’, The aorist is similarly contrast- 
ed with the historic present, the more subordinate statement being 
in the aorist, and the more important broughtvividly forward in the 
present. Farther it is contrasted with the perfect, as ( Isocr, p- 163,a) 
ὁ uty τοίνυν πόλεμος ἁπάντων ἡμᾶς TOY εἰρημένων ἀπεστέ- 
ρηπε᾽ καὶ γὰρ πενεστέρους πεποίηκε καὶ πολλοὺς κινδύνους 
ὑπομένειν NVA Y% a6 E= ‘of all that has been mentioned then the 


war has dopmued uss [δ ν lf has both made us poorer, and compelled 
us to undergo many dangers’; where the deprivation and impover- 
ishment, as lasting up to the moment of speaking, are stated in the 
perfect, and the necessity of undergoing dangers, as being com- 
pletely past, in the aorist. * 

Obs. 2. Aorist used for Other Tenses. While these distinctions 
exist, the aorist is often found where the periect Or plupertect might 
be expected. q@) The first person of the aorist is used by the tra- 
gedians as a perfect, to denote Opinions or emotions of the speaker, 


* For the following parallel I am indebted to Weisse’s Ger- 

man grammar p. 83. “The perfect is employed (in the German 
ι 
historical style) to distinguish facts and deeds as having had a 
great and lasting effect, and as being of universal importance 
as Jtadbdem dies in langen, fdweren KRampfen gefdhehen war, hat 
jie Julius Cajar in ihrer Heimath aufgefudt, und in jenen εἴ δε 
sugen uberwunbden — ‘After this had been accomplished by 
long and severe struggles, did Julius Cesar seek them out in 
17 » - = ‘ i 5 ὡ Ξ . A 4} ᾿ 

their own homes, and subdue them in those campaigns’”’. It is 


obvious that the English perfect would here be inadmissible in 
the translation. 


70 


which he may have expressed before, but still entertains, as (Soph. 


Ol 

“ἡ ‘ ~ 5 5 aart , 
Phil. 1434) καὶ σοὶ tavr’, Aythhews τε ον σαρηνεσα == ‘and 
that is my advice to you, o son of A hilles’ ‘3 e. ‘that is what I 
. ᾿ , ϑ ; fe ” “ , ᾿ 

have advised and still advise’. So ἐγέλασα, nveca, ησϑην, ἀπε- 


πτυσα, ἐδεξάμην. This usage is probably due to the usus ethicus ; 
tor tho form O19 statom nt rewarding ones self is less obtrusive 
when made in a purely past tense like the toned than when made 
by the perfect which in Greek is always a present past. ἢ It is in this 
way that Latham accounts for the aorist ought bela ig used as a pre- 
sent in English (Eng. Lang. §.473). The second person again of the 
Greek aorist is constantly used with τί οὖν as a perfect, to express 
acommand interrogatively,as t/ ovy οὐ Ὰ ἔλεξας ef = ‘Why then 
have you not told me?’ ἢ e. ‘Tell me direct ly A ἡ In like manner, 
and still more frequently the aorist was used for e pluperfect, as 
(Xen. ) Aagetos “Κῦρον ἐεταπεὲ μπεται ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς HS αὖ- 
τὸν σατράπην ἐποίη σε = ‘Darius sends for Ona from the 
covernment of whi h he had made him εἰ ἀδέηεν". In particular, the 


aorist is constantly employed for the pluperfect after the conjunc- 


tions ἐπεί, ἐπειδη, oc (When), ἕως, ἔστε, μέχρι, πρίν (οὐ--- πρίν); 


and when it is atts red that these are the conjunctions whic h na 
turally introduce the plupe rfect, it will become evident that that tense 
was to a great extent supplanted by the aorist even δι ν: 
The aggressive tendency of the aorist ap Pp ears in the fact that, at the 
present day, while the ancient »" rfect and pluperfect have no exist- 
ence, the ancient aorist remains intact in the daily speech of the 
Greek race, and often, as 1} an ΟῚ t Creek, supplies their place 
ec) Like the present (δ. 34) and perfect (¥. 36. Obs. 1, b), the aorist 
is also rhetorically used of future events. 


Obs. 3. Iterative Aorist. The aorist is employed, like the 
present, to denote what is wont to happen, as THE TOV φανυλων συν- 


— .-...ὄ ..-ὦ»..».-.“.α...- 


* The Latin perfect re prese nts both the perfect and the 
aorist of the Greek verb; and it is interesting in this connexion to 
observe the corre sponde nce of such forms as mordeo momordi, 
tango tetigi, with τύπτω tETV gpa on the one hand, and of such 
others as vivo vixi, scribo scripsi, γράφω ἔγραψα on the other. It 


would seem that, although the Latin future contains no trace 
of the Greek one, yet some of the Latin perfects were formed on 
the same type w ith the Greek perfects, viz. by a reduplication, 
and others on the same type with the Greek first aorists, viz. 
by the assumption of a sibilant into the final syllable of the 
present; and this fact satisfactorily explains the twofold 
meaning of the Latin perfect, so that we can say both veni ut 
videam == ‘I have come that I may see’, and veni ut viderem = ΕΥ̓ 
came that I might see’ 
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ουσίας ὀλίγος yoovog διέλυσεντεε ἃ short time destroys the friend- 
ships of the bad’. Jelf (δ. 402. 1) would expl: iin cai which is a 
usage of the aorist contrary to the general character of inl tense, 


by supposing a reference in the speaker's mind to all the pasl in- 


stances of his statement, as we might say in English ‘A short time 
ever destroved the friendships of the had’, This however would stil! 


be using the aorist, not as aorist, but instead of the perfect; for the 
time contemplated would evidently be all the past up to the moment 
of speaking. Besides, the aorist is so used in connexion Ww ith the 
present tense, as (Pl: ι΄. Rep. VIII. 566. D) "Ao’ ovy εἶπον, οὐ «ταῖς 
μὲν πρώταις ἡμέ ραες TE καὶ χρόνς @, προσγεῖᾶς ᾶ τε καὶ ἀσπάξε Tat 


be | 


πάντας ῶ αν WEOLTV" γχάνῃ; καὶ οὔτε τὐραννῦς φησιν εἰναι, 


ὑποσχνεῖταί τὲ MOLI 5 καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ, γρξῶν TE ἠλευ- 
δϑέρωσε λαὶ γῆν OLEVELWE δήωω καὶ τοῖς περὶ ἑαυτόν, καὶ 
πᾶσιν ἵλεώς τε καὶ ache εἶναι προσποιξῖται ;—* Well then, said 
I, does not (a tyrant) for the first few days smile upon and salute 
all, whomsoever he meets with, not calling himself sovereign at all, 
but making many prom ‘ises both publicly and pris ately, yea releas- 
ing people from their debts, apportioning land to the public and to 


his own attendants, and affecting to be gracious ὃ and eentle towards 
all’? This iterative force of the aorist is more nearly allied to its 
natural meaning as the past of the future (5. 33. ** c) i. 6. to its potential 
force. In the passage cited, χρεῶν τξ ihe υϑέρωσε might be trans- 
lated, ‘would Εν war trom their de bts too’. without violence 
either to the sense on the Eng slish 1c idiom, for the would formula is 


often used to denote habitual ac' tion.* Thus (Xen. Cyr, VIL. 1, 10.) 
ὁπότε προσβιέψειξ" τινα τῶν ἐν ταῖς τάξεσι, τότε μὲν εἶπεν 
ἄν κ. τ. 1. ΞΞ Bertin he saw any of those in the ranks, then he 
would say &c.’ i. e. ‘was wont to say’. “Av, the sign of potentiality, 
is here em areved, but all the augmented tenses of the Indicative are 
used potentially also without ἄν: and it is because they have an 


inherent fitness, by be Ing pasts, 10 6 xpre ss what would take place 
! ν ὟΝ 


on certain conditions elns alfille ἃ. th: it ὧν accompanies thom SO 
otten, and the un augment ed tenses never, except indeed, but very 
rarely, the future (§. 44.**) 


Pluperfect Tense. The Greek pluperfect 


When the idea of constant recurrence, especially ofa 
natural necessity, is to be strongly brought out, φιλεῖν or Se - 
λειν - = solere, is employe d with the infinitive. 

* IIgooBi ἔψειε is here an ex: umple of what has been called 
the Optative ‘“‘of indefinite frequency’’. It is use ἃ without ἄν 
after temporal conjunctions, re ‘lative words, and ef = ‘as often 


ag) when the landing vorh ἰδ in ἃ ΛΔ tanga, tO (0 denote rect. 


ring actions. 


7) VERRY. ἃ. 10. 


corresponds to the English. For the aorist as its substi- 
tute, see §.38.Obs.2,b. When the pertect has the sense 
of a — nt, the plupe riect has that of an imperfect, as 
HeRTT Ue = Possess’, ἐπεχτήμην = - ἢ POssesse dl’; εἴωϑα 
= ‘Iam wont’, εἰώϑειν = ‘I was wont’. 

S. 40. Sihiunative and Optative are a)In briefly 
stating the nature of the Greek moods (§. 32), mention 
was made of the Sub junctive rms none of the Op- 


tative, the term bul junctive having heen purposely used 
to include both.* To understand the difference between 
the groups of βλιν τα forms in Greek, called respec- 
tively Subjunctive and Optative, the student must 
discard the notion that they are distinct moods, and 
learn to regard them merely as two tenses of the 
same mood; the group of forms called Subjunctive 
being present forms, and the group of forms called Op- 
tative being past forms of the Subjunctive Mood. It is 
found difficult to take this view because of the many 


* To avoid confusion in the sequel, when the term Subjunc- 
tive is meant to comprehend all the coms commonly called Sub- 
junctive and Optative, the word Mood will be added to it; but 
Subjunctive simply, or Subjunctive Group will be used to denote 
the forms commonly called Subjunctive, apart from those called 
Optative. Many recent writers, who include both underthe name 
Subjunctive, call the Subjunctive Group, for distinction’s sake, 
Conjunctive, a term which I decline; because, while it has the 
disadvantage of being an innovation, it has not the recommen- 
dation of being appropriate. It is supposed to be justified by the 
fact that the so-called Conjunctive is usually introduced by con- 
Junctions ; but this is also the case with the Optative, so that 
there is no ovound Of distinction hava. Marthoy, it soome to have 
been overlooked by the patrons of this innovation that the con- 
junctions in question are only those which serve for the subor- 
dination of clauses, and which might therefore be called sub- 
junctions, in contrast with the conjunctions proper, the copula- 
tive for example, which serve for the co-ordination of clauses. 
The nomenclature proposed in the present work accommodates 
the old- established nomenclature to the real facts of the case, 
by calling the Subjunctive and Optative respectively Groups, 
and both together the Subjunctive Mood. 
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forms in each Group, called tenses, and named accord- 
ing to those tenses of the Indicative with which they 
are evidently cognate. Here again the student must de- 
liver himself from the tyranny of names, and beware 
of transferring what has been said regarding the tenses 
of the Indicative to the Subjunctive and Optative forms 
called after them. The Subjunctive and Optative forms, 
called perfects, are still seldomer used than the perfect 
and plupertect indicative;* and the future Uptative is 
used only in the oratio obliqua, and that but seldom, as 
the representative of the future indicative (§. 43), so 
that the only Subjunctive and Optative forms in general 
use are those called present and aorist. Now, when 
these are taken in the proper sense of the Subjunctive 
Mood, 1.6. as denoting econtineenecy with subordination, 
they are distinguished not by a difference of time, but 
by this, that the present, whether Subj. or Opt., repre- 
sents the operation denoted by the verb with the acces- 
sory idea of recurrence or continuance, and the aorist, 
whethar Subj. or Opt., with the aceagsory idea of sing- 
leness or momentariness. In short the difference 
between them is the same as that between the imperfect 
and aorist indicative (§. 37. Obs. 1. 8, 38. Obs. 1.). In 
regard therefore to the so called tenses of the Subj. and 
Opt. groups, time-notions must be got quit of as between 
tense and tense,** and retained only as between group 
and group. b) The forms of the Subjunctive group are 
entitled to be called presents of the Subjunctive mood, 
and those of the Optative group to be called pasts of the 


* The perfect of the Subjunctive Group is used only after 
ἐάν, temporal conjunctions with ἄν, asotayv, and relatives with 
ἄν, when something is to be marked as past and completed, as 

(Plat. Rep. II. 376. A) ὃν δ᾽ ay, γνώριμον (ἴδῃ ὁ κύων) ἀἄσπάξε- 

ται, κἂν μηδὲν πώποτε ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἀγαϑὸν πεπὸόν Ty = ‘The 

dog salutes an acquaintance, when he sees one, though he may 
‘ ‘ Ἵ fn 4“ 

never have received any benefit from him’. 

**® In the oratio obliqua the Optative forms are really tenses 
i. 6. indications of time, but only there (8. 43). 
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Subjunctive mood, because the forms of the Subjunctive 
group express contingency on present eire umstances, and 
those of the Optative, contingency on past circumstances, 
Hence the law for the sequence of tenses in dependent 
clauses viz. that the verb in the dependent clause must be 
taken from the Subj. or Opt. group, according as the 
tense in the leading clause is a principal tense, and 
consequently (§. 33) relates to the present moment, or a 
historical tense, and consequently relates to a past mo- 
ment. Thus 6novde Les ἵνα μωνϑανὼ or woda— ‘T am at 
pains that I may learn’; ἐσπούδασα ἵνα μανϑάνοιμι or 
μάϑοιμι == ‘I was at pains that I might learn’. ‘This law 
is common to all languages, and is evidently founded 
in nature. Let it be observed then that neither μανϑαν Go 


nor wovdovorw, in the above examples, though called 
presents, express present time, a that neither μάϑω 
nor μάϑοιεμε, though called aorists, express past time; on 
the contrary that, just because they all express con- 
tingency, their own time-notion, so faras they have any, 
is that of futurity, the contingent circumstance of learn- 
ing being in both cases subse quent to the studying: let it 
however be also noticed that, when the contingent cir- 
cumstance of learning depends on present studying, forms 
from the Subjunctive group are used, and when the con- 
tingent circumstance of learning depends on past study- 
ing, forms from the Optative sroup are used, inthe depen- 
dent clause; it will then be easily understood why the Sub- 
junctive forms are called presents of the Subjunctive mood, 
and the Optative forms pasts of the Subjunctive mood.* 


Obs. 1. Origin of the Subjunctive and Optative Forms, Usage 


esta blishe Ss the fael ths it the S Subjunet tive forms express continge ney 


* So far as the sequence of tenses is concerned, the Impe- 
rative in all its tenses, and all forms of the Subjunctive group 
used absolutely are regarded as presents, and take a Subjunc- 
tive form in the de pendent clause, as ἴωμεν ἐκεῖσε ἵν ἴδωμεν 
“- ‘lat us vo there that we may see’. After the Optative with or 


mobo ἄν, οὐ μά the Subj. or the Opt. may follow, but the 
latter is more common. 
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on present circumstances, and the Optative on past; the reason of 
the fact must be sought in the common origin of both groups. It 
was remarked in ἃ. 4, that “the coordination in form of sentences 
logically subordinate is the primitive structure of language’’. Now 
the Subjunctive mood expresses not mere contingency, but con- 


tingency with subordination or dependence, andisthereforea develop- 
ment. From the multitude of dialects in the Greek of all ages, it 
may be taken for granted that, while the verb was not as yet con- 
solidated, there were not simply a we form and an @ form in pre- 
sence, but a great many modifications of each; and from such 
pre-classical νει ive forms, those of the Subjunctive and Optative 
Groups would seem to have been taken (\. 33.7*c). Setting aside 
the future piauve. as a by-form of the future indicative, used 
instead of it only, and far from uniformly, in the oratio obliqua 
(δ. 43), the Subj. and Opt. groups together give just the number of 
tenses in the Indicative viz. six; and it is not difficult to identify the 
three Subjunctive forms with the unaugmented tenses,* and thé 
three Uptative forms with the augmented tenses of the pree-classical 


Indicative supposed. The correspondence of inflection points this 


out, as follow Ss. 


Pres. Indic. and Subj. Impe # ndic, and Opt. 
; 0 : O t thus appears that 
TUNT—UGt (E)TUMT OL 74 in ra wee form, which 
’ ξ 9 ’ ξ 
τυπτ ὔσι ἰεὐτυπτ- --ὐῦ least mutilated form of 
: the verb, the Subjune- 


is the primitive and 


ξ Ε ξ ᾿ , pen 
—TOAL (ξ)τύπτ το tive inflection differs 
ot from that of the un- 
; O augment dicative 
wevdov (ἐ)γτυπτ---οεϑον igmented Indicati 
, OL’ tenses, and the Opta- 


; tive inflection from that 

ctor (é τύπτε δ σϑον of the augmented Indi- 
r cative tenses, only in 

: σϑον (ξγτυπτ Ξ σϑην the vowel-sounds of the 
° penult or antepenult, 

WED a (ξγτυπτ - ιωεϑα those of the Indicative 

- ] being short, and those 


i. ofthe SubjunctiveMood 


) 
ote (ε)γτυπτ.-- KO 
long. rhe same cor- 


; , 0 respondence is trace- 
(E)TUMT able, though less clear- 


* In this way the aorisi in the Petes ei group should be 


oallad the future, a9 haine derived from ἃ future indicative. La 
tham has propose z to give it this chine (Eng. “ei §. 497). 
** The reason of the rule, which mi: ukes the 3d person dual 


ci IB gil 5 
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ly, in the ὦ form of the verb, and in the Optative termination of 
verbs in We, which is the same as that of the imperfect Indicative 


Viz. ἤν; as TLD ELHY and ἐτίϑην. It is no objection that the we ter- 
mination of the Optat ive active of verbs in @ is not the termination 


of any past indicative tense; for all first priors singular whatsoever 


had originally a w in their termination, that | being the characteristic 
ἫΝ ᾿ " : 

consonant of the first person: al pronoun, by the addition of which 
he bal he first f +] Ι ᾿ 

to the verbal root the first person of the verb was Tormed. In this 


respect the Optatives in με; though mutilated by the loss of the 


augment, are nearer the primitive type than the past of the Indica- 
tive. (For tables of primitive verbal a ms, see New Cratylus 8. —s 


Thus then, since the forms of the Subjunctive aTOUp appear t0 have 
been the unaugmented tenses, and those of the Optat ive sroup the 
augmented tenses of an old and enfeebled Indicative, it is quite in 
accordance with their origin that the Subjunctive forms should 
denote contingency on present circumstances, and the Optative forms 
contingency on past circumstances; for the unaugmented tenses are 
all related primarily to present time, and the augmented to past 


(δ. 33). 


Obs. 2. Subjunctive for Optative. a) Although the law i.e. 
the prevailing classical usage for the sequence of tenses be as stated 
in ὃ. 40, Ὁ, it is a law frequently disregarded in favour of the Sub 
junctive forms, which often replace those of the Optative group. 
The historians, especially Thucydides, seem often to have thrown 
themselves 50 completely into the past events which they recorded, 
that these events became as present to them, and hence the Sub- 
junctive follow s a historic tense. Sometimes indeed both Subjunctive 
and Optative are found in a clause dependent on the same historical 
tense, as ( Thue, Il]. 22.8.) ὅπως ἀσαφῆ τὰ σημεῖα... τοῖς πολε- 
wloLs ἤ, καὶ μὴ βο η 8 ἔξ y= ‘so that the signals should be con 
cealed from the enemy, and they | (the enen my) should not bring suc- 
cour’. ee such examples the Subjuncti » form often expresses the 
more immediate or more certain cont ingency, and the Optative the 
more remote or more uncertain contingency. Apart however from 
the cases where some such explanation may apply, there are thou 
sands where it must simply be admitted that forms of the Subjunctive 
group are used where those of the Optative, according to the law for 


. vv , ad ’ ' 1: 
the Sequence Ot tangas, δυσὶ τὸ he. }) Ihe neglioence with “ hich 
the distinction was observed even by Attic writers on the one hand, 
and the eagerness with which critics have maintained it on the other, 


of the Subjunctive forms terminate in ov, as in the unaugment- 
ed tenses of the Indicative, and that of the Optative forms ter- 
minate in 7v, asin the augmented tenses of the Indicative, thus 
becomes obvious. 
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have conspired to multiply the various readings, an Optative form 
having been often substituted for a Subjunctive one in the Codex, 
because it was supposed that the author must have written according 
to rule. In Homer the distinction is utterly neglected, and in gen 
Attic Greek the Subjunctive made gradual encroachments, till < 

length the Optativealtogether disappeared beforeit. Inthedeptu agin 
and Apocrypha, the substitution of the Subjunctive for the Optative 
in dependent clauses is common; in the New Testament it is unt- 
versal; and even in Plutarch, whose style was not that of the people, 
it prevails. It may therefore be concluded that, as early as the first 
century, the Optative forms, so far as the living language of the 
people was concerned, were in articulo mortis; and the historical 


e xpi: rte ition ot the) ΒΝ 4 xtine tion ¥ is a tine example of the important 
part played by mere sound in determining the forms of language. 
6) In the time of Julius Cesar, the diphthong ov characteristic of 
the Optative, was pronounced as ee in the English word see (Blackie 
on the pronunciation of Greek p. 35), and then sg or not long after, 
the ἢ characteristic of the Subjunctive, came to be similarly pro- 
nounced, Now let any one consider the great ete of Subjunctive 
and Optative forms, whic h are identical in sound when oz and Ἢ are 
pronounced alike; and he will easy understand how they came to be 
confounded, first in conversatiou, and then in written composition. 
But a long period of approximation must have preceded the actual 
coalescing of the ou and 7 sounds; and accordingly, before the Sub- 


junctive altogether supplanted the Optative, there was a long period 


in τι hie Ι the é eer τ Cubjunctive continually, and avery More and 
more rapidly, encroached on the domain of the Optative; for be it 
remarked that the converse substitution viz. of the Optative for the 
Subjunctive is quite exceptional; as (Aristoph. ἤδη. 24) τοῦτον δ᾽ 
ὀχῶ, ἵνα μὴ ταλαιπωροῖτο, μηδ ἄχϑος φέροι = ‘but I let 
this fellow ride, in order that he might not be distressed or carry a 
burden’. Such cases are explained by critics variously, but always 
conjecturally: they are to be marked, but not mitated by the 


student. * 


The few formule in which the Optative still appears 
among the Greek, such as the un γένοιτο of the N. T., are mere- 


ly the coffins of the dead Optative. 

It is a curious fact that a similar process is going on at 
the present day inthe French language, the present Subjunctive, 
which answers to the Subjunctive group in Greek, threatening 
to supplant the past Subjunctive which answers to the Opta- 
tive group. Such sounds as que nous marchassions displease the 
Parisian ear; and accordingly the only person of the Past Sub- 
junctive still heardin Parisian conversationis the third, gu’ilmar- 
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Obs. 3. May and Might, when signs of the Subjunctive 
Mood as in ‘I tell you that you may know’, and “1 told you that you 
might know’, are translated, the former by a Subjunctive and the 
latter by an Optative form; but when indicative of permission or 


power, they must be translated by separate Greek verbs Οἱ οἱ ἃ corres- 


pondent signification, Thus ‘you may speak if you like’ Ξξἔξεστί 


4 J 


, "ἢ j 
Gou λέγειν, εὖ βούλει: ‘you might have spoken uw you 1 Weed —— 
Ξὴν cor λέγειν, & 
by may and oftener by can, then ἔνεστι means what is possible, 
πάρεστι what is easy to be done. So also of mere power δυναμαι 


and οἷόν τε εἶναι. which are synonymes. 
S§. 41. Subjunctive Forms taken Absolutely. a) 


There is a remarkable affinity in meaning between the 
future indicative and the forms of the Subjunctive group. 
It appears even to the eye in the Latin verb (§.33.** ὁ), 
and forces itself upon our notice in translating from one 


? fa . 
ἡ ἐβούλου. If power be meant, as sometimes 
2 


language into another, as mittunt legatos qua dicant = 
a i ‘a ρ΄ “γὼ 
σεμσπουδι ποεῦβέξιο διτιν δὰ AES Ove! - Hho Vv cand YY ba Ceo. 
2S Ss. 35. Obs. τ; These 
1 


inte rchang ‘es are due to the ὩΣ ΩΝ affinity existing be- 


v 


dors who shall say? (ξ. 


tween contingency on present circumstances and futurity. 
Accordingly, the Subjunctive forms occur in the sense 
of a future indicative, as (11,1, 262.) ov γάρ πῶ τοίους 
ἴδον ἀνέρας, οὐδὲ ἔδωμαι = ‘for I have never seen 
such men, nor shall J see them’. But this use of the Sub- 
junctive which is often accompanied by κέ. is almost 
confined to Epic writers and the tragedians, and is 
most common with the negative ov μή (ἃ. 48. Obs. 12... 
6) Akin to this future is what has been called the delibe- 
rative Subjunctive, as (Eur. lon. 758. εἴπωμεν ἢ σιγῶμεν, 


ἢ τί δράσομεν ; ‘shall we speak or shall we be silent? or 


what shall we do?’ where the eoordination of the sub- 
junctive with the future indicative is very significant as 


chét, where the sibilants are wanting. In the south of France, 
where the neighbourhood of the Italian bocca larga exerts an 
influence, the Past Subjunctive is still in use; but, from the liter- 
ary sove Sahin of the capital, there is every probability of 
the Past Su ibju nctive disappearing from the French verb, as the 


Optative has d lisappeare a from the Greek one. 
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to the meaning of the former. c) The lingual forms of 

our own language recognise an affinity among the ideas 

of futurity, oh lis cation, and command: thus if a man say 

‘this shall be done’. all the three are more or less involv- 

ec, Accordingly , as the future indicative is used im- 
ι 


- 2 ors * 2 > at : 
peratively (S$. 35), so are certain forms of the Sub yyunc- 


tive group. These are the 1st pers. plur.as ἴωμεν —= eamus 


= ‘let us go’, preceded often by ἔϑε, ἄγε. φέρε. εἶπέ. 


ἴδε. and the 1st pers. sing., which is sel lom use -d-without 
these gt as φέρε δὴ τὰς μαρτυρίας ὑμῖν ἀναγνῶ = 


“come now le t me re ad to you the evide nee’ ; ee the 
2d and 54 persons of the aorist with μή 11 prohibitions, 
as μηδενὶ συμφορὰν ὀνειδέσῃης == ‘reproach no one 


with misfortune’ 


Ν᾽ 12, Optative Forms taken Absolutely. a) The 


)ptative forms occur absolutely in the truly optative 
sense, as expressing a wish that something should hap- 
pen now or in the future: as (Soph. Aj. 990) ὦ παῖ yé- 
yOLO πατρὸς εὐτυχέστερος == ‘My child, may’st thou be 
more fortunate than thy father’! In negative wishes μή, 
never ov, must be used, as μὴ νένοιτο == ‘lat it not be’! 
This optative power is not the essence of the Optative 
forms, but is derived by an elliptical construction, com- 
mon in language, from these forms as pasts of the Sub- 


| 


junctive ili So in Italian Oh avessi danaro! = ‘Oh, 


that Thad money’! Compare volesse Iddio=plut a Dieu 
= anid to God’! b) A wish expressed in the 2d or 
94 person, and addressed to human beings, is a mild 
form of command, and in this case the Optative may be 
interchanged with the Imperative. 6) The Optative forms 
are also sometimes deliberative, like those of the Subjunc- 
tive group, but with this difference that, as expressing 
contingency on past circumstances , they imply a certain 
hope lessness: SO ποῖ τις φύγῃ; — νον May (or can) 
one flee?’ but ποῖ τις φύγοι; == whither might (or could) 


one flee?’ 


Obs. Impossible Wishes. All sorts of wishes are often intro- 
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duced by εἶ) εἴθε (Hom. at, aie), ef γάρ, ὡς. A wish regarding 
the past, and now impossible of fulfilme mnt, is expressed by ‘the im- 
perfect or aorist indicative, as εἴϑε σοὶ τότε συ νεγενόμην == ‘oh 
that I had then been with thee Γ᾽ or by ὧφ ελον (1 ought) with the 
aorist infinitive, as ὀλέσθαι ὥφελον τῇδ᾽ ἡμέρᾳ = ‘oh that I had 
perished on that day!’ But ὧφ ξδλον with the present infinitive de- 


notes an impossible Wish rewarding the present, as (Il. 1. 415.) 
ait ὄφελες παρὰ νηυσὶν ἀδάπρυτος καὶ ἀπήμων noPoar— ‘oh 
that you were (now) sitting beside the ships, without a tear, and 
without a wrong!’ 


43. Optative forms in the Oratio Obliqua. In 
most lanonagag there ava diffovont forms for the oratio 


recta or direct statement, and the oratio obliqua or indi- 


σ᾿ 


rect statement. Thus οὗ Ἰνδοὶ ἔλεξαν ὅτε πέμψειε σφᾶς 
0 Ινδῶν βασιλεύς == (Scotic¢é) ‘The Indians said that 
the king o’ the Indians suld hae sent them’,* where, it 
will be observed, the Optative is used, The forms of the 
Optative group however are those of the vratio 0 aps 
in Greek, only when the oratio obliqgua is introduced by a 
historical tense; for, as the ‘ Jptative denotes contingency 
on past circumstances, it may not be used when the ora- 
tio obliqua is introduced by a principal tense, unless in- 
deed by the present used historically ( $.33.* p.63.). It 
is in the oratio obliqua so introduced that the Optative 
forms have the force of the tenses after which they are 
respectively named, the Ste ;. Opt. representing the pres. 
and imperf. Indic., the fut. Opt. representing the fut. 
Indie., tha AOY. Opt. the AY. Indie., and the port. Opt. 
the perf. and plup. Indic. This conversion of the moods 


is best shewn in examples : 


Here IS AN Instance from Hu umes history Ot f Knol AY) dl: 
“The general re so is that he should have said in confidence to 
Clifford that , if he was sure that the young prince, who appear- 
ed in Flanders, was really son to king Edward, he never would 
bear arms against him’’. In this passage he should have said is 
a Scotticism for he said, there being no separate form for the 
oratio obliqua in English. The Scotticism is quite classical in 


Germ: an, er folf gejagt haben, or er babe gejagt. 
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Pres. Opt. for Pres. Indic. (Thuc. II. 13. 1.) 
Agytdcwos μὲν ἐμοὶ ξένος ἐστέν = ‘Archidamus indeed is 
my guest eS ᾿ 
. Περικλῆς... προηγύρενυε. .. ὅτι ᾿Δρχίέδαμος μὲν οἷ ξένος 
ein = DB, ricles ‘declared that Archidamus was his guest’ 


Pres. Opt. for Imperf Indic. (Xen. Hell. VII. 1. 38.) 


ΓΙ 4“ 


- OVTE GV σκην οὖν 7 ϑελεν ἐμοί, μετά τε Πελοπίδου πώντα 
ἐβουλ eveto =— ‘he refused to live in the same tent with 
me, an ἰ laid all his plans in concert with P elopi 1: 15. 
. ἐπεὶ δὲ ig eS οἵ πρέ σβεις ἕκαστος οἴκαδε, τὸν μὲν Τι- 
’ 


γοραν QE ELVAV ot At VECOL, “ATH YOQOV VTOS τοῦ 
με: . hy ? 
γαλδὼ μὰ ὡς Οὔτξὲ σνσκηνοῦν EDELOL ἑαυτῶ, μετα TE 


Πελυπίδουν mile Bowlsvorro= ‘but when the sovoral 
ambassadors reached thei respective homes, the Athenians 
put Timagoras to death, on the accusation of Leon that he 
had refused to live in the same tent with him, and was laying 
all his plans in concert with Pelopidas’. 


Fut. Opt. for Fut. Indie.* (Xen. An. 1. 4. 11.) 


O, ἢ, i ὁδὸς ἔσεται πρὸς βασιλέα μέγα vy = ‘our march will be 
to the great king’ 
1 000g ἔσοιτο πρὸς βασιλέα μέγαν = 


“Cyrus said that their march would be to the great king’, 
Aorist. Opt. for Aorist Indic. (Xen. An. II. 4. 22.) 
0. R. of Boe oBaoor ὑπέπε Upav tov avdownov tl 


Ἰ 5 
barians sent the man private ly 


Δι i 

Ι \ ι j ! ra’ a 5 ! a) ᾿ 

UO. U. τοτὲ OFF παὲὶ EYVY@GYYH OTL OL βαρβαχροε υὑποπεεμ τᾷ αεὲν 
4 7” ‘ 


O, O. Kveos ἐλεγὲν OTL 7 
GOs 


tov ἀνϑρωπτον — ‘then it was known that the barbarians had 
sent the man privately’. 
Perf. Opt. for Perf. Indic. (Xen. An. I. 2. 21.) 
O. ἢ. Συέννεσις λέλοιπε ta ἄκρα == ‘Syennesis has left the 
he ights’ . a ; ᾿ 
0), 0. 1 Ine y ἄγγελος λέγων ὕτι Συέννεσις 1Σ1οιπὼς εἴη τὶ 
- “a me ssengel came saying that Syennesis fad left 


for Imperf. Indic. after historic present (Xen. 
eS 


ἐπ € Bova EVE αὐτῶ = ‘the was plotting against him (his 
‘eae ; 
brother) 

oO. Ὁ. Τισσα φέρν ης διαβάλλει τὸν Kveov πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν ὡς 
ἕ πέβου. λεύοι αὐτῶ = ‘Tissaphe rnes accuses Cy us 10 his 


{t, 


brother. the effect th; it fe was p lotting ἃ alnst him 
The slave forms represent in the jor obliqua not 


This is the lea common substitution of all. 
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clause in the oratio 
recta, but also the Indicative and Subjunctive: (when the 
latter is introduced by a relative or a conjunction with 
av) of the accessory clauses in the oratio recta, except 
when the verb in these accessory clauses is in the im 


porfect ov aorist indicative. Thus ὑώσω a duvy GOW Gty 


and | δώσω. ee ἂν evow become, in the oratio La ae 


°/ 


OTL OWGOL ἃ δυνή GOLTO, and ξ LEVEV OTL δώσοι a EVOOL re 


ey 


only the Indicative ot thea leading 
] 


2 
ively; but nus αἱ εἶχον merely ἔλεγεν ὅτι δοίη ἃ 


Obs. 1. Indicative for + ie The nice distinction ex 
ἢ hy the use Ol the Upt atl in he eratio obliqua, 1} haliie L\ 


ransaction viewed ἃ . fact and the same transaction 
l ἢν 895 ἃ conception, not peep. observed even by 
iters, and still less so by thi vho preceded and folloy 
n Homer ὅτι is not once Piven vith the Opta 
the New Testament there is not a single instance of 


the oratio obliqua (Moses 


ln Litre they are some tag inte 

. 3.) ἔλεγον ὅτι Κῦρος μὲν τέϑνη 
εφευγὼς εἴη μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων βαρβάρων 
om Cy rus was dead, and that Arivwus had fle αἱ with 


T Or more 


used τῇ conseque 


He ig as oiten 


in the Indicative, the less important or less 


Tenses in the Oratio Obliqua. W hiatevel 
» oratio a pS the » student must not be misled a 
1 idiom, which pu i past tense in 
ΝῊ past. Thus | an f£ 
the δεινὰ ποιεὶ of 


man exclaimed that 


; ; 
5 present, é Boc [4] βασκα- 


νος οὔτος OTL ὄξεινε estable fellow exclaimed 


In German also either th: : Indicative, or the Subjunctive 


mood may 1Β ceneral 100. *) be used in the oratio obliqua, 


and with much the sam S eeistinies in Greek viz. that the use 
of the [nt oat implios the certainty of the event in the 
speaker's view, while the use of the subjunctive mood implies 
no such guarantee. aoe er fagt, ev ift gefallen = “he says he 
has fallen’, implies that the speaker believes the saying true, 


whereas er ΡΝ er jei actallen, which cannot be translated 
‘alsehood of the 


otherwise into English. leaves the truth or fal 


᾿ 
statement an open question. 
} i 


VERBS. 


that Ϊ do terrible t 19 The rule in Gree k IS tO retalll 1 the w7- 
direcé statement, hatever tense was in the direcé one. Thus, in the 
fourth example of this section, the Enelish of the indirect statement 


the pluperfect, but that of the corresponding direct 
piuy | 


ud sugege 
| 


ye used. 
S. “ἦν with the Finite Verb. “dy is supposed 
be coonate with ava, and its Epie equivalents x8. 


χὰ with κατὰ. both in the sense of ‘according to’: at all 


aorist must 


events this derivation AGSYTeEeS with their force, wien is 
to represent the operation denoted by the verb, with 
which the Ὗ al joine cd, as taki ne pl ace or not according 
as certain sondldons expressed or understood, are ful- 
filled or not, as (Plat. Gorg. p. 616. 5) εἰ haw ἄνδρες 
ἀγαϑοί, οὐκ av more ταῦτα ἔπαδχον --Ξ- ‘if they were good 
men, they would certainly not be suffering these ΕΝ ᾿ 
as if ‘in that case they suffered them not’. Av became 
the established si len of potenti ality in Greek,* and in 
this capacity is found with all es tenses of the Indica- 
tive, except the present and perfect,** and with all 
optative forms. eg the imperfect and aorist, however, 
are the past tenses in most frequent use at any rate, so 


especially they are the tenses with which av is most fre- 


," 


Ὺ ΓῚ 
quently feind. ven wit Ἰοιιτ ὧν these tenses in the Ln- 


dicative are sometimes potential (5.37. Obs. 2.): but this 


is a quasi-rhetorical usage, and they become formally 
so with av. The optative, as expressing contingency 


on past circumstances, has an inherent fitness to ayer 


potentiality, and sometime doag go without wv, but 


only in poetry, AS (Moschus 3 6.) ἐν εἴκοσι AGL μάϑοις 


νεν +==‘among whole twenty you might (could or would) 


uv 
. ‘ 


Ay, the sign of potentiality, may be distinguished from 
av=‘if’ by this, that, whereas the latter introduces its clause, 
the former > except in short parentheses, as pS TLS patn — ‘one 
micht say’, never does. 

es 5 a i — : 

Av is hardly ever found with the future indicative, but 
the Epic κέ very often, not as adding yr anything to the sense 
of the future, but as » mere expletive coinciding with it. 

7 In Hermann’s edition, inst ΤῊ οἵ ον νιν Sti nds μα- 


Pou “ev Dut he says in ἃ note “Libri uatore 


“4 


know him’. The English correspondents of the Greek 


potential forms are as follows: 
ἡμάρτανες ἂν = you would err 
ἥμαρτες ἄν = you would have erred 
CUCL OTRVOLS ἂν — you would err (8. 95. Obs.). 


_ Obs. 1. "Ay with the Indicative. | he above being the almost 
iable force of the imperfect and aorist indicative respectively 
t ntioned that the imperfect is found in the 

chiefly however to denote an abiding state, 01 
tions, as (Xe M. 8.11.5 ) δὴ Lov Ov», ὅτι 

μὴ ἐπίστευει ἀληϑεύσειν -—— ig | 


would not Re foretold, unless he believed 


is 


* | 1] 4 
he would turn out a tri e prophet ὦ Ὁ τοῦ re Socrates wzsual manne 


discourse is in ie ay So ἢ always ἐβουλόμη ν av—'I should h: 


. , 


ied’: but gr Sa pare ἄν — “1 should wish’. Sometimes al 


at 
isi 
(ἃ. 95. Obs. *), but very fos ey the aorist is used, where w 


have expected the imperfect. (Madv. §. 117,a. Ren 


Obs. 2. Av with the Optative. Whilst 

tive cannot be used except In connexion with some eondition eX 
pressed or understood, the po ential Optative May be used absolutely, 
like what is called the Conditional in the French and Italian verbs. 
it] tensive range * §] ifi 
It may 
iliari τοῦτο 
eS oS ee ἡ ἢ 
γένοντο τοῦτο = this 
‘ » see the Acropolis’ 

‘ 


‘av Γοργίας nu tv δια λεχϑη 


mood 


r usec abso ule 
ifference tg Ban the Indicative τὰ in ceiving a mode 
the expression, as βουλοίμη V ¢ σὲ ἐρωτᾶν TL, 
, Just as We Say ἋΒ should like ) ask you somet 
‘tly ‘I wish to &e. ] 
ms should 


| 


intended 


Se ει ifs < 
SCAT l » ὃ ou atte 
‘ tpt he Ce ul 


"Av in ee Clauses. n Subjuncti 


erb but to the -oOniu lon oO 
LU e ul τι: t 


Accordingly, whe e in Optati 


. , a 
WOES AY 


VERBS. So 


: ° 1 4] ᾿ς 4! 2 ; ἐς , ἢ 
cases indeed has coalesced with the CONJUNCHON , AS EMV = Eb UY, 


ὅταν — ὅτε av x.t. Δ. It affects their meaning very much as the 
English suffix ever affects the meaning of the words to which i 


+ . 


“ . , 
ippended, as ore = ‘when’, ὅταν = Species » og ==‘ who 
7 


. ,» 
av = ‘whoever’. Now éav, and all te mpor ale onjunc tions with 
whether ἂν be attracted into the conjunction, as in ὅταν. or separat- 


‘ad 


ed from it, as in EWS av, and σεῦ relative words with ἄν, whether 
declinable as o¢ av, or indeclinable as ὅπου ἄν, uniformly take 
ve rbs of the Subjunctive group,” te ssing contingency on present 
circumstances. Hence ὃ ἐγένετο = ‘what came to pass’, but ὃ ἄν 
γένηται = ‘whatever may or shall come to θὲ aas?s OTE παρεγένετο 

‘when he appeared’, but ὅταν παραγένηται = ‘whenever he 
may or shall appear’, or ‘shall have appeared’. C ompare ὕσους εἷ- 
δὲν — ‘as many as he saw’ (on some one occasion), ὅσους ido.= 


“as many as he mights (τ. 6. Saw On recurring occasions; Opt. οἵ 
» * XK) 


é 
indefinite frequency 8. 38. Obs.3 3; ὅσους ἂν ἔδη-:-- ‘as many as 
hemay or shall see’ (on some future occasion). How nearly allied con- 
tingency on present circumstances, as expressed by the subjunctive, 

the futurity of the indicative, appears again in these examples. 


>, The Imperative Mood, and its Tenses, «) 
All commands necessarily regard the future; and that 
distinction between the present and aorist, which is in- 
depen dent « 
(Dem.) Aap 
the testimonies and read them’ - the ¢ taking j is momentary. 


ἢ time (8. 40, a), recurs in the Impe rative as 
‘ \ , 
SE τὰς μαρτυρίας καὶ ἀναγί yvaoxe = ‘take 


and therefore in the aorist, the reading tacersepemndde. and 
therefore in the present. Often however they are con- 


tnded. and λαβὲ τας μαρτυρίας καὶ ἀναγν ad also OoCc- 
curs. 6) The perfect denotes either an impatient com- 
mand, or a desire that a thine should remain as it has been 


bes ~ 


sf 
done : SO TRUTH ἡμιν LeleyDoo — ‘let these thines have 
been said by us’ i. e. ‘let them remain as they have been 
- 9 ΄ε < Ἢ 5 4 Nene Ν e . Sin 
said’, and τέϑναϑι = ‘lie dead’.** ce) In prohibitions 


‘In the poets the relative, even without ἄν, istakenindefin 

aly, att | construed with the Kubjune tive, As | (Sop h. Oed. Col. 
195) γέροντα δ΄ ὀρϑοῦν, φλαῦρον, ὃς νέος πέσῃ —= ‘but it is a 
poor thing to raise a man up when old, who fell when ὮΜΕΝ. 

 ΤΠΘ use of a perfect form to express a command, whic! 

necessarily regards the future, may be illustrated by the use at 
the German past participle, with the ellipsis of course of a finite 
verb, to denote the same, as itillgeftand 611 = ‘stand still’, δι: 


vith μή, the aorist Subjunctive is commonly used instead 


of the aorist imperative: the latter occurs now and then 
in the 3d person with wy, hardly ever in the 2d. 


Ohs. Oratio Variata. The singular phrase οἶσθ᾽ ὁ δρᾶσοι 
may be no ticed here, tel HY 11 Means, ‘Knowest thou what? — 


i. e. ‘Knowest thou what thou m t »?” Itis re ally a case ol 


. 


oratio variata, with which compare (Luk .14.) καὶ αὐτὸςπα ony 


5 ~ x > ~ “ 
VavVt™t@ u ηδενὶ εἰπεῖν. αλλ ὰαὰ ϑων δεῖξον GEAV- 
τῷ ἱερεὶῖ = ‘and he commanded him fo fell no man, fis to a 
shew himse lf to th riest’. flit.) “but a nd shew thyself 
1 , 


ἃ, 46. The Infinitive and its Tenses. The future 
infinitive always retains its toree as a future: wut the 
other tenses are related precisely as in the Subjunctive 


eroup, i. 6. the perfect is seldom used, while the pres- 
ent eo aorist are either confounded, or distinguished 


as ἴῃ ᾧ, 40), ἃ, After verbs declarandi et sentiendi however, 
the eee forms are in general re ally tenses i. e. in- 
dications of time. When a past tense of such verbs in- 
troduces the infinitive, the present, the perfect or ao- 
vist, and the future infinitive are used respectively to 


denote what was present, past, or future at the time of 


; 2 ‘ 9 “ \ x 
the verb declarandi et sentiendi, as ovx ἕἑφασαν τὰς VaVS 


παρεῖναι = ‘they denied that the ships were there’ 
(i. 6. at the time of denying); τοὺς Greatimrag §&L1 
évours cov — ‘the Ὺ thought that the soldiers would come 


6. after the time of thinking): ὡμολόγει κεπομίσϑαι 


ee TOOLKO <= She acknowledged that he had received 
the dowry’ (i. e. before the time of acknowled; cing): 
Ἔπύαξα ἐλέγετο Κύρῳ δοῦναι πολλὰ χρήματα = * ἘῚ py axa 
Was said to have giv en C yrus muc Ἢ money’ (1.6. before the 
time when it was so said). (For English idiom which is 
not Greek, seo ἃ. 43. Obs. 2.) After a present verb de- 
clarandi et sentiendi, the sole difference is that only the 
aorist, not the perfect, is used of events Ἢ Lessee. letely past. 


Obs. 1. Confusion of Tenses. a) W! e intinitive denotes 


Ρ + 6 ᾿ j 
Taby 6 c=— bdrive Om: 1. δ. let Some thing ὶ Θ᾽ he done that shall rout 
in the states expressed by these past participles. 


δ ὁ 


purpose, or anyt hing akin to a purpose, not only a present and 
an aorist, but even a pe rfect m: vy be used , so weak is the time-no- 
tion, as (PI. Rep. 406.) Ὁ κάμνων ἀξιοῖ... ἀπηλλάχϑαι τοῦ 
voor ματος = Phe sick man claims to be delivered from his dis 
ease’. b) In some passages, verbs of hoping and promising , which 
naturally and usually take the future infinitive, are found Y | 9 
present, and sometimes even with the aorist, as (Thue. ¥. 109. 
οὐκ kc ἐς 1 tig YE αὐτοὺς. ἡμῶν ναυκρατόρων ὄντων, πε- 
ραιωϑῆν αι = ‘itis notlikely that they (the Lacedzmonians) will 
cross over to the island, while we (the Athenians) are masters Οἵ the 
sea’; and (Xen. M. 8.1. 1. 3.) καέτοι ye οὐδὲ πώποτε ὑπέσχετο 
διδάσκαλος εἶναι τούτου = ‘although indeed he never promised 
to be a teacher of this’, in which last example the Greek and English 


idioms agree, These anomalies are quite inexplicable, if we insist 
on reeardine the tenses of the Infinitive as always ¢fenses properly 
¥ Se. indications ot time. But they are easily explicable, 
we simply acknowledge the fact that the so ealled tenses of the In- 
finitive were used as ve rbal substi utives, like the English gerund. 


In this way οὐκ εἰκὸς .. αὐτοὺς περαι ιωϑϑήναι::-" their crossing 


Over is not likely’; and 50 dmadaydyvar = ‘deliverance’, 
Obs. 2. Potential Infinitive. It has been said (S. 32) that 
> “yes . . 3 . 
the Infinitive is not itself esr a mood: with av however it be- 
comes potential. It i 10t ὁ ain that the future infinitive is ever 
found with ἄν in Attic: the common forms, and their force are thus 
repress nted: 
; % . 
γράφειν ΟΥ — scripturum esse Σ Ἢ 
” ; rr Ι = γράψαι iD) 
pagaeg av —scripturum tuisse 
» the following, and, as ne sy is used in both of 
fe ἜΝ be seen how wide is the rans ee ol that tense in t] 
as in other moods: μάλιστα οἶμαι ἄ ν σοῦ πυϑέσϑαι 
7 > 
(ὅτι πυ ϑοίμην ἀν) = ‘T think that ; might could, w ould ΟἹ 


5 


should) learn best from you ; Κῦρος. 8 ᾿ ἐβίωσεν 9 ἄριστος ἃ ν᾿ 


Notice the position of ἄν here. Usually it stands beside 
the word which it qualifies, but often it is attracted, as in the 
above instance, into juxtaposition with the most emphatic word 
standing at the head of the clause. Grammarians add that it is 
sometimes transferred from the optative in the dependent 

clause, to which it re ally ] yelones, to the indicative verb in the 
principal clause, partic als arly ’ when that principal clause is 
οὐκ οἶδα. as (Eur. Med. 941) οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἂν ef πείσαιμι, πειρᾶ- 
σϑαι δὲ χρή = ‘I don’t know if I shall succeed in persuading, 
but I must try’. Instead of any such dislocation however, it 
seems more natur ser to re ote ἂν as really affecting ὁ oida, and 
forming with it a modest dubitative e Xp ression, similar to our 


own ‘I ae say so’, politely used for ‘I say so’. 


VERBS, δ if}, Obs, 3, t, 


ενέσϑαι (οἶμαι ὅτι ἂν é = ‘It seems 
had he lived, w ould have proved a mtru ae The 
the above parentheses is to illustrate pres aah, that ἂν is 
the infinitive, only when, if the infinitive clause were 
turned into one with a finite verb, ἄν would still be in it. 


Obs. 3. Elliptical Infinitive. a) The Infinitive is occasionally 
used for the Imperative of the second person, and, in the most an 


+} 

Ul η 

cient Greek, for the third as well, as (Hom.) παῖδα δ΄ ἐμοὶ λῦσι 
de; 


Os 
a 
τε φίλην, τά τ᾽ ἄποινα ὃ ἕ ἐχεσῦαι = ‘give up to mem 
child, and accept the ransom’. It is even interchanged with the = 


Α ‘ 1 } Ι { 
perative, as (11. 280—4) ‘If, on the one hand, Alexander slay Mene- 
laus’, αὐτὸς ἔπειϑ᾽ “Elev ην ἐχέτω == ‘then fet him ke ep. He 


...if, on the other hand, Shameless slay Alexande: Τρῶας : ων 
Ἑλένην azodovvar— ‘then let the Trojans restore Helen’. The 
Italians have the same idiom, but contined t the 2d pei 

οἵ the imperative 6 ne rati IV, aS 207 dir date! = fie lo 


5 


- . ' . 
SO ., 2071 credere cio =" c ἣν » that 


by an ellipsis, like the salutation χαίρειν, as tov να γαίρειν (κ8- 
λεύω understood) ξξε ‘Good morning, lon’: so non temere—=‘do'nt 
fear’, is explained by non devi temere. 6) The Infinitive is also used 
to express necessity or duty, and that in reference to all the three 
persons, δεῖ or χρή being unde rstood, as (He rod, Vv ΠΙ. 109.) νῦν 


᾿ 


μὲν ἐν τῇ Ἑλλάδι κατα μείναντες ἡμέων TE cL ὑτέων ἐπιμελ 
ϑὴ ναι καὶ τῶν οἰκετέων = ‘now then | | 


The usage is explhi 


ving settled in ficken, 


+. , : a 
we must take care of ourselves and our domestics’. ὁ 


αὖ γάρ, or εἶθε. the Intinitive notes a wish as (Od. Vv IT. 3 
sqq.) αὐ γὰρ... παῖδα τ΄ ἐμὴν ἐχέμεν = ‘Oh that | had. 
daughter’, Og slov, -&, -€ being understood: but this is se 
found except in vaghr arf ) Lastly, the Infinitive stands f 
deliberative — tive of the reese na l l 
word as πρέπει being understood as (Herod. 1. 88, 
πότερον EY ELV πρὸς σὲ τὰ νοέων τυγχάνω, ἢ 
παρέοντι χρόνῳ-- “Ὁ King, whether shall 1 say what 
mind, or be silent for the present’. 


Obs. 4. Adverbial Infinitive. The infinitive appear 
number of adverbial phrases, as Ex κῶν εἶναι, °° 


‘willingly’, like our “to be sure’ = ‘surely’. Thus (Thue, 1,89. 2 
τὸν δὲ ἀγῶνα οὔηπ év τῶ su Phaed ExX@YV εἶναι ποιήσομαι = 
‘I shall not join battle in the culf with my will’. So ἐμοὶ δοκπεὲν- 

‘as seems to me’; ὀλέγου δεῖν = ‘almost’; τὸ νῦν εἶναι = ‘in 


[0 be W illine l. 


present circumstance ο΄; κατὰ τοῦτο εἶναι = ‘in this respect’; τὸ 
κατὰ τοῦτον & εἶναι ---- ‘as far as he is concerned’. ‘Rs often intro- 
duces these infinitives, part iculs rly in He rodotus, as ὡς εἰπεῖν or ὡς 


.““΄ι ) ( ͵ δὲ 6 ᾽ ἢ | , 
ἔπος εἰπεὲν --Ξ 80 tO say’; ὡς συνελὸν τι simercv—'and tosay (it) 
‘ad 


in brief > ὡς γέ Pee. δοκεῖν ἐκ it seems to me at lesa: (Herod. 


VII. 24.) ὡς μὲν gut συμβαλλεόμενον εὑρέσκειν = ‘as I at least 


pil considera 


tion, find’. So (Thue, I. 21. 1.) ὡς παλαιὰ εἶναι ---- ‘as 
ient’. ‘Simi ilarly ὅσον yé u ᾿ εἰδέναι, and ὅ,τι μ᾽ εἰδέναι 
as [ know’ 


5. 47. The Participles, ‘The participial forms are 
always strictly tenses 1. 6. indications of time, and 
their distribution as tenses, in reference to those of the 
Indicative, is precisely the same as that of the Opta- 
tive forms in the oratio obliqua (δ. 43). By the assign- 
ment of a coincident, anterior, or subsequent action, 


‘ fi ‘ ‘ x 
thew dénote a variety oft eireumstances, as fzme, tevte 
ΝΑ a 


ἐν == ‘having said this ἢ departed’; manner, 

‘he said laughing’; means, ληϊξόμενοι Fa- 
5 ~ , . 9 
live by plunder’; cause, tov κέρδους ατὸ- 


‘ 


me γ αἰσχρὸν νομίζων — ‘] abst aine dL from gain, deem- 
. e \ 

ο it base’: purpose, of δὲ μετήισαν wkovteg = ‘they 
went after lo fetch him’. The future aay expresses 
purpose, and it is constantly so used after verbs of com- 
ing and going. The participles ἔχων, λαβὼν, φέρων, ἀγὼν 
often represent the English with, as ὥφϑη ξίφος ἔχων 

ι] ᾿ ’ a hasna τ δή ani 

he was seen wilh a sword’, ayav being used of ani- 
mate things, φέρ γῶν of inanimate, and the first two τ 
both. So also 7 ρώμενος as πολλὴ τέχνῃ YOWWEVE 


τοὺς πολεμίους ἐνίκησεν = ‘with much skill he conquere d 


the enemy’ 
Obs. 1, Definitions of Participial Force. Adverbial words 


. ᾿ 


tehh accom pany ἃ the partie iple to brine out its peculiar force, viz. 
ἅμα. μεταξυ, denoting simultaneily, as οἵ Έλλη νες ἐμάχοντο αμ oe 
πορευόμενοι = ‘the Greeks fought while mare hing - αὐτέκα, εὐ- 
Sve, denoting immediate Sequence, as τῷ δεξιῶ κέρᾳ εὖ a v ς 
ἀποβεβηκότι & ἐπέκειν το τ-ϑ they pressed upon the right wing seri 


diately on its landing’; ἅτε, ἅτε δή, οἷον, οἷα δὴ, ἃ enoting the 


CUUSCy VS τατέδειοϑε πύγυ πο] ὺ (τ ὃ ἱρῶν τῶν VUKTOY οὐσῶν 


‘he slept a great while, @s the nights were Tong 5 xatméeg denoting 
concession, as OF δὲ καὶ “us νύμεν og wEQ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ἡδὺ γέλασσαν 
—=‘a nd, grieved though they were, they r laug shed heartily at him’; 
ὡς, ὥσπερ, denoting ἃ conce -ption, as ἡμεῖς πάν τες ἐβλέ πομὲν πρὸς 
αὐτὸν ὡς αὐτίκα μάλα ἄκου σόμενοι sftp μασίους τινὰς λόγους -ΞΞ 


‘we all looked to him as al bout to (i. e. in the notion that we should 
immediately) hear some very W onderful aay He ve the eoncep- 


tion is causal, but it is often merely the apparent cause, Or pretext. 
Obs. 2. Participle involving complementary Clause. The Greek 


GQ) VERBS 


pi irticl iple often supplies the place of an Indicative clause with ὅτι. 
complementary ἴθ ὁ i principal one. When the icy of both propo 

the rossi iple is put in the nominative as μέ- 
uvnoo ἂν ϑρωποςι ὧν — ‘remember that you are a man’; δειχϑή- 
COMKE ποιήσας τι ΞΞ- Ϊ shall be evant n to have done something (that 


‘ ͵ 
I have eeeey:- When a reflexive pronoun accompanies the verb, the 


sation ns is the sam 


participle may agree either with it, or with the subject of the verb, 
Soe : ; 
AS ἑμασυτῷ σύνοιδα οὐδὲν ἐπιστὰα μέ νῷ OY EMLOTHUEVOS = 61 am 
not conscious that I know anything’; ἑαυτὸν οὐδεὶς ὁμολογεῖ κα- 
7 "7 ‘ 


κοῦργον OVTE οἱ πε μάρ ον ἐπ ὧν = ‘no one acknowledges himself 


to a? he ~ wicked’, W hen the subjects of the two propositions 


are cliller cl » LE Part ic iple is pul in whatever case the prince ipal verb 

ι5 ἡσϑόμην αὐτῶν οἰομένων εἶναν σοφωτάτων -- 
reeived that they thi yught themselves very wise’; μηδέποτε 
μετεμέλησέ WoL σιγ ἴσα ντι, φϑεγξαμένῳ δὲ πολλάκις --Ξ' It never 
repented me_ that I was silent, but often that | spoke’; γνῶτε 
ἀναγκαῖον OV ὑμῖν ἀνδράσιν ἄγα vols γίγνεσϑαι = ‘Know that 


it is necessary for yout » be brave men . A 1] verbs ol know! ledge 


᾿ ᾿ 
and experience may ahah such p itieiple ᾿ Ce le wticiple Ss ill- 
volving a sentence. 


Obs. 3. Participle ριόμνοῤ ῥα ὦ ner agai verbal Idea. Aite: 
nber of neuter verbs, par uly those denoting continuance 
or cessation, satisfaction or bein s, being right or wrong, the 
participle 1 lS put in concord 1 itl he subject of the verb, to con 


the meaning tl verb, not 10 add a new pri position, 

former case. ' αγ = Py ontinue-loving me 
where the wh apt notion is repre by διατέλει-ἃ γαπῶν. 
So μὴ κάμῃς φίλον ἄνδρα εὐεργετῶν — ‘do’nt weary be netit 
tine afriend’. In like manner the object of the verb receives a 


complement from a participle in concord after πὰ ὕω, περιορῶ, EV- 
ρίσηῶ παταλαμβαάγο) ψ ρῶ. and here the English idiom allows 
Ν : | ᾿ 


“ὦ _ Ἀ ~ \ V/ 
the participle 1 be literally translated, as mavcov tov avdea 


v Be έξο ytc == ‘make the man give over insulting 


Obs. 4. Adverbial re Some participles have an ad- 
verbial force, as ava σας ἄνοιγε = “« open ΠΡ τελευτῶν 
συνεχώρησεν -εΞ' α last he wielded’: τί ληρεῖς ἔχων: = ‘why do 
you talk nonsense saaiiiedlie’ or “why do os keep talking non- 


sense’? (S. 36. Obs. 2.) Emphatic forms for τές = ‘why > are τέ 
WOPOr ; as if ‘from what information’, and τέ παϑών: : if 
‘under what impulse’ do you do so and so? 
of censure, the former in regard to deliberate, ind the latt 

regard to unintentional errors. ini indirect questio ns 6. τι μαϑών oe 


curs in the sa me sense. With verbs « 1 motion or change, φέρων, a nd 
SOMetLMNeS He οὔμενδα, denote preci] ation Ul vole Mena, Hs εἶδ 


ταῦτα φέρων περιέστησε τὰ ἀῆοῦν φϑροοβαι — ‘0 that pass he has 
gone and brought ou r affairs’ 


both alw ays in the 


VERBS. 4] 


Participle involving principal Predicate. At othe 
ticiple contains the principal idea, the affirmation in 

» sentence, al id he accompal lying finite verb has an 
force, as ὡς δὲ ηλϑον, ἐτυχε ν anLav= = whi n | came, he 
"going away’ ; ταῦτα ποι a: ἔλαϑεν ume . υγώς eos 
‘ing Tome tte, bie wet off wiobserved ” ; χαέρουσιν ἑ ἐπαενοῦ»- 


- ‘they praise gladly ἔφ Puce KNVTOV παρξ ελϑών — δ 

lier than he did’; οὐκ ἂν φϑάνοις 1 ἐγὼν: . ΞΞΞ ‘wont you 

ick and say?’ οὐκ ἔφϑημεν ἐλ θόντες καὶν ὅσοις ἐλήφϑη- 

-Ξ:- 6 no soon r came than we were taken ill’ But the con 

of λανϑάνειν and φϑάνειν is sometimes ‘reversed : their 

ely iciples being used in an adverbial sense (Obs. 4.), as aw ὃ 

(m0 τείχεος HATO LAD (ὧν = ‘he sprang back from the wall ur 
pearly 

Obs, 6. _Partiol ple distinguished from Infinitive. Notice the 

tinction between φαένεται Ov==‘it manifestly is’, and macvetat 

OL = if seems to be’, the participle implying actuality: so αἷ- 


ss νῶν λέγων = ‘I am ashamed (while) saying ’, but αἰσχύ νο- 
ΤΑ Ι } ᾿ 
ote A , Ξ am a lamed to say (andt eretoredo nt) τ UEUY 6 eo 


t(vyO aya ϑὸς. ὧν ἃ him remember that he is a σοοῦ mah , but 
th εἶναι. ‘let him panera wom to bea good man’. With many verbs 
wever there is no peres ‘jee 10] le ee nee, as (Thue. I. 107. 1.) He- 


EwvTo... καὶ τὰ μαχρὰ : οἰκοδομεῖν = = ‘they began to 


build’ (o οἰκοδομοῦντες >: [41 0} ‘the lone walls too’. 
Obs, 7, Participle wit i av. The poor become poten 


th ἄν with the same caveat regarding the future, and unde: 


1e same conditions as the Infinitive forms (δ. δῷ Obs. 2.) snus 


Φίλιππος Ποτίδαιαν ἑλών. καὶ δυνηϑεὶς av avTOS Exe 


ὈΟλυνϑίοις παρέδωκε = ‘Philip, having taken Potidea, handed i 


over to the Olynthians, when he might have kept it hims 


self” (ἡδὺ 
ἔθη ὅν Wi Ἢ is eae ot ὅν ἡδέως ὧν ἐλεγγθϑέ 
νη) η av with ἃ finite verb); &y@ ξίμι τῶν NOEMS ἂν EAEYYVEVTOYV 


The force of τυγχί avis often best rendered by our ‘just’ ; 
for, like the English ‘happen’, it denotes coincidence or meeting 
with, as well as chance. A common equivalent for ‘just’, ΠΝ 
and temporal, is 7 δὴ == ‘now’, ‘already’, as (Thue. III. 95. 
Φωκεῦσιν ἡ δὴ ὅμορος ἡ Βοιωτία ἐστίν = ‘Beeotia is «. won 
conte rminous with the Phocians’ ; ἢ δὴ ἀπῆλθε = ‘he is just 
gone’; ἦ δὴ ἀπελεύσεται - ‘he will be going just now’. After 
pronouns and conjunctions, 07, which seems to be only a short- 
ened form of ἤδη; has the same force, as ζνα ϑὴ = “fust that’ 
ovtos δή = ‘just he’ 

=~ $ave — ‘I anticipate’ often takes the accusative of 
the parson anticipated, as (Herod. VI.115.) βουλόμενοι mayvat 
τους apis ἀπικόμενοι sic TO ἄστυ = ‘wishing to anti- 
cipate the Athenians by reaching the city’ 
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the differenes 
5. Thue p 
~ a . 
TOLLS) πο λειο σεν UE 
if, should the 77 make war 
tainly have bee 
"“ " 


μοῦ σιν αν αεινον 


ADVERBS 


The adverb 18 {{}} indeclinable word . é: 


cumstance affecting the adjectiv 


£. 48. Brimitive Adverbs. The 
primitive adverbs, synt 
nevatives ov 

ΜῈ &e. W Lich have the same 


ov and wy. Ov and uy diffe: 


Ϊ | , δ va ' } 
ncdicative and Subjunctive moods 


, 7? y , . 
RO ΟἹ fact. ἢ the 720 OL CO iception 
variable accompaniment of the Ind 
i. 


ming mood, uy « 


as expressing 


Ἷ 


Cpressing SOME Cire 


Ov the 9) 0607. 


most important of 


considered, are 
ul 


oo ουδὲ. 


is do { 


ι 


cd as such 


subjunctive mood 
gency with sub- 


ordination; thus οὐχ ἀποχρίνομαι ive μὴ δογίσω φίλον ἄν- 


ρα ΞΞΞ 61 do not answer that l may not 
Why is the Greek for nonenti 


cause nonentity i. e. ee not 
ception. 


+ 


anger my friend 
not ovdév? BRie- 


a mere Co?i- 


Obs, 1, Ov With the Subjunctive Mood. The ¢ 


ov is fou nd with forms of the Subjunctive and 
( Ἵ with the Indicative, serve onl to set th 
clearer evidence, Ov is found j 
group in Homer, when these h: 


41,a). 5) With forms of 


(8. 
ΐ 43) where these re present 


Upt itive 
e above 
of the Subjunctiv 
a future indicative 
the oratioa obliqua 
as λέγων ὅτι 


7) δὴ nohlow ζρόνου ἡδίονι οἴνῳ ᾿ ἕπιετύχοι —= “saying that 


] 
had not met wit ple asant wine fora 


. 9 r 
long time’, ἐπιετύυχοι 


oratio recta. c) With the potential 

the affinity between which and the 

appears from the fact, that they may 

: expressed b by a circumlocution with the Indicative, as ovx 

αν γένοιτο ταῦτα = οὐκ ἔστι γενέσϑαι ταῦτα = ‘these things 
may not (wont) happen’ 


é 


Obs. 2. My with the Indicative. My again is found with 
ndicative. a) In questions, expectinz a negative answei 
ἀλλὰ μὴ ἀρχιτέκτων βούλει 
become an architect, do you? In all questions however the verb 


yé2 OTL: = but you do’nt want 


wrote ὠφξλον λιπεῖν TOV yi μῦρον = = ‘Qh that! had never lef 
| 


denotes of course. nota jact, By a conception. b) In wishes, as 


Secyros! But in wishes too the pe’ denotes a mere conception. 
cal 5 ᾿ς. 
c) In conditional clauses, as εξ u γ φυλαξεις μέκρ caro éts τὰ 


μείξοναιτει If you ἀο᾽ ηὐ take care of littles, you will lose the great’ 


In every conditional clause, however, the verb, even when represent- 
fact, represents it not as such butasa conception, At the same 

the view ofitasa fact may prevail l the mind, LotW ith- 
standing the conditional conjunetion employed, ow is also found with 
the in dicative in conditional clauses introduced by ef, particularly 
when two el: es are contrasted by μέν and δέ. (Madv. S. 202, a. 
Rem.) How these two aspects mingle in conditional expressions ap- 


as often in Enel ish if -- since, 50 sometimes 
ott, the very word, which pi ‘operly raises a doubt 


Ὶ ᾽ 13} ᾽ 
itroduce an assertion, Εἰ has constantly this sense 


alter Davuc ξω and the like, and then the verb which it introduces 
takes ov, not 7, because in this case the Indicative is used in its 

: va) ‘ a. A 3 ~ 9 

proper sense, as the affirming mood; thus ϑαυμαξω si ταῦτα ov 
ποιεῖς *l wonder that you nt this’ (§. 91. Obs. 2.). dad) In 


>> 


δ᾽ 3: δι Obs. ey that tense 
nse,as T'1uox ράτης τοῖς πονη- 
ὑδὸν as (uvvory = ‘Timoerates 
they may escape punishr nent 
ve, Whether declinable as Oc. or 
ible as ors, when the rlative clause, instead of being merely 


o0ic, OmMc un δώσουν 
hews to bad nen away 


clauses introduced 


introduces the Cason, aim. or result οἵ the princi ipal 
othe) words, W n the Υἱ lative aliswe rs nov to qui Ul ubi. 


to qualis 0] quare, ‘hus Ovy ὁρῷ S ως ope ego ἐστι τὸ. α 
Ν 


οἷδε τις. ταῦτα λέγειν καὶ ONT »> == *‘Seest thou not how 


t iken it 15 tO Say a κεἰ ἰς Vinat one eC not understand 9 ἢ The 


CoOnuUunL&ency 1 De | ] OLOSs τις is Obvious: it means not particular 
thinas which. t S$2c h things as, and would be rendered in Latin 


DY quae nescias. In ὧν ὴ oO ὃν Ovy — the man whom you 


, ; ial re . 8 27 Φ + 
saw not’, the relative’ clause is purely attributive, and therefore 


takes ov, Again in 1 γαλεπῶς αν τοὺς ἄλλους ς πείσαιμι 


~ 


αἀνϑρώπους.... OTE ke: WY, 9 ὑμᾶς δύναιιαι TEP ELY— ‘certainly 
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[ shall persuade other men Wit 1}. Uineuity .... Wilell 1 all 


not able to persuade you’, OTS 1 bviously 6 valent not to at the 


time when, but to seeing that, 10 thel “ὐδεὶ tro duce s nota lac 


iS such, but the conce the Oral a Sa reason, ( ompare δ iti 


—— Seo) un} 9 . ab wie ᾿ 
this ἣν ποτὲ χρόνος OTE WEOL μὲν vy, ϑνητα OF YEVN OV4 
once a time when there were indeed but 
martal ceneratit ” where oTé& meaning stiri tly when, 
MOorta | generations » WCU Ub wah slay 
ducing a fact viewed as a fact, take . It must be noted 
4 


that in a tual Greek there i the same ii sitancy yetween 


ive as in condition 
ouiding princi 
i 
| 


ν : 
Ϊ ‘ ΓΥΠΓῚΥ͂ » 
IV τ 10 lve 


y ‘ ἂν 


Cases W?). f TI ας, Ι 116}} ὁ UN ir force an L | AUC in WI] 


379) μέλλουσι YOO σὲ ὁ yee woe 
pe éyyoe προοσύψει --- 01 


> and DARCY 
a 1c ἢ Ρ 


mplatin 
i netive mood th: il) ε{τ|ιῖκ ' { Ι | ( 
catived ν un, except aite verbs declaranai et sentiendi, 
then the ntinitive ¢ lause is equivalent to OTL With the indicatiy 
ὁμολογῶ οὐ κατὰ Μέλητον καὶ Ἄνυτον εἶναι δήτωρξ 
loe that Lam not an orator alte he ishion of Meletu 
tus’. where οὐ... . . Sivae == ὅτι οὔκ εἶμι. In other 


‘ *.¢ , 3 ‘ 
[nfinitive takes Wy ἃ δέ OW OL! σοῦ μι περιορᾷ ν ἐμὲ ἀπολλ 


’ 


τας ἢ pray thee not 5 «πὰ by, πα see me Ὀ. vi 


the infinitive = f@va@ wy with the Subjunctive. I 


that. even aiter verbs declarandi et sentiendl, Ὁ} 


times perhaps through the mere 


εἰς ὗ Β and sometimes to mark more 


tne iInHNItVe clause to that ΟἹ the prin 


ony οὕτως ἔχειν, and ἔφη ταῦτα ἢ Ov 

ind, though the same in meaning, differ τ ITCE 

ταῦτα οὐχ οὕτως ἔγχει, and ἕφ ῃ ὅτι ταῦτα οὐχ οὕτως ἔχου (ὃ. 49. 
Obs.1.). Hence the form with uy is mot olite, but the form with 


aS f lin the antithesis of} 


Ov. as being more decid ἃ, is alw ve ει “UL LiL ULL 
tinitival clauses, as QLOGE δ᾽ οὐχέτι λοιπὸν ὑπὲρ πελάγους πόδα 
VELVG Obs ἀλλὰ μὲ γευν ἐπὶ "he swore nevel more hencef th to 


ot yver the 568. Dut 


with 


ADVERBS 


participles, hen they are employed a ributively 1, 6, are resolval 
into a relative with the indicat ive, ov is used, 7 Asdati uy. Thus 
λέγω ἐν οὐκ εἰδ όσιν - “Is peak among τ peopl who are igno- 
rant’: but τίς ἂν πόλις ὑπὸ μὴ πειϑομέ νῶν αλοίῃ 3:-- ‘what city 
eould be taken by men who should not obe y?’ where the participle 
expresses a contingency. The cuiding ae ciple is st on the same; 
bunt here as in conditional (Obs. 2, c), relative (Obs , 6) and in 


tinitival (b) clauses, the fact is sometimes ae as a conception 1. e. 
with Ln, and the conce ption as a facti. e. with Ov. Madvig observes 
(ἃ. 207. Rem, 2.) that later writers, as Plutarch, Lucian, Arrian, 
} in ac cessory sentences with ὅτι μ ὡς (that), al nd bys πρώ 
and with participles, much more aan tha the old 


This 1 5. pre obably due to the advance of the usus widens, 
7 ; 1} ry 4 7 7 » 
hh prefers the mu n of indirect negation with wy, to th 


i 

with ov. 
Negations in Subordinate Clauses. Whien the finite 
a verb declarandi et sentiendi, on W hich the infinitival 
ial « piece depends, is itself in a form, which wail require 


e. 2. in the 1 “ ative, hen the infinitive or par- 


ζ 


ld ner takes ἰῇ, Thus VO WEE μηδὲ! εἶναι τῶν ἂν- 


< 


LV OV Gs βαιον = isider that et AB human is stable’ 
the infinitive takes 7) ΡΉΝΟΥ because the governing νόμιξε 
imperative vhich be negatived only by μή. So oiwad 
fay τι ed σεαυτὸν μὴ εἰδότα. ζητεῖν τους ἐπισταμένους 
‘I suppose, if you feel yourself ignorant of anything, that you 
seek those nits do know about it’, where the participle takes Uy 


because νὴ the ( onditional form bay οἴσϑῃ. 0}: which it depends. 


Obs. 5. Διτότης in Negations. By the much used λιτότης 
of the Greeks , whereby more 15 meant than meets the ear, ov and 
μή; Ρ sgonegve δε the former, often combine with a word, so as to 
express not a Τὴ nega ition of something, but an assertion of the 


opposite. Thus | οὐχ. ἥκιστα: =. μαλιστα, οὐκ ἀφανής = ity chek 


ow ἐῶ = 'T hinder’, to all which we have English idioms akin, 
But theGreeks carried - ir λιτότης much farthe ry and said ov φημι 
= ‘I deny ᾽, ov γ ὑπισχνοῦ,; war == ‘I refuse’, ov xé λεύω =~ 3 ον - 
1’, ov otéogyoa— ‘I hat οὖς In such combinations οὐ is often a per 
adjunct, which cannot under any circumstances be changed 
Into μή: hence ov g coin = ‘let us deny >, ov really forming one 
word with φημί in all i flexions, just as ἀπό with ἀγορεύω in 
ἀπαγορεύω. Many of the instances τῇ whieh οὐ is found, where 
uu 7) might have been expected, are ex pli able on this principle. 
Obs. δ. Pics. dates with Substantives and Kepaneaanr The 
incti tween ov and μή appears also in their use with sub- 
tantives, as yeaw ας τὴν TOV γὲφ υρῶν οὐ διίλφαιν == ‘having 
communica ted by letter the non. destruc tion of the bridges’, said of 


a fued, whove ov O18] ue —= ὅτι OD ὦ δ 61} Hancov, but δεινὴν 0 
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9 - 3 ᾿ ᾿ ΝΜ ἢ . ᾿ ° Ὺ ‘ ) yy -pAlipyeasc ἢ oO 20. 
ἰδεὶν ; μὴ ἐμπειοίω rea ‘inoxpel aneo ig 4 torrible thine’. eaid ὃ chan inging on e’s ἢ lind, and the like, the) themselves not being ac 


a conception, \ vhere ἣ μη ἐμπὲ ιρία =e δ Ἵ τις ἐστὶν Ε΄ 2 companied by a ee sas “7 - ἫΝ hic h cannot be translated into 


So with adjectives, as & νη 0 Ov%x εὐδαίμων = ‘an unhappy man’. English, is added to the infinitive as ἠρνοῦντο uw ἡ πεπτωκέναι = 
évie μὴ εὐδαίμων = ‘a man, if he were unhappy’. ‘they denied that they had fallen’. : he — nt can enter into this 

- ᾿ ς idiom by considering the infinitive clause with w7 as an expression, 
eee Pi a οταρονς οἱ ee eee ? Dial mie bel τ off not simply of the thing prohibited, but of the probiion a lf; and 
me he Fae ee rrr ahem δὲ Ἀποθιεῖ, 8515 τὰ πεν he may easily do so by understanding ὥστε = ‘to the effec ct the at’ 

᾿ " ea te 1 ; orl = 

οὐδεὶς ὕστις Ov 5 ἑλοῦ (oat ='t ὡς ‘be ng ᾿ e melee after the principal verb, thus: Τιμύϑεος ᾿Δριοβαρζάνει ἀπέγνω 
om ΠΣ nee seg gi etc gpl eaini al 9 one ΠΈΣ ur Bontsiv — “Τ. refused A. assistance’ i. e. refused to the effect 
not Agee Ae RE Pe ἘΣ τ χε i el δὲ τοῦ sobs tas that he would noé assist ’. This μή however is sometimes omitted, 
"Fe pa See Sy ge τα ae ind fim Oe 5 particularly after κωλύω. and its compounds. With ἀντιλέγω, wé- 
a fii ἐν ὧν ae fees JSR EEN BESSA TS AC ee ταγιγνώσκω, ἀνατίϑεμαι, the omission of uy gives a different 
the most emphatic negation is intended, must al be transiated | sense, as μεταγιγνώσκω μὴ ποιεῖν tTL—=‘I change my mind to the 


be ( at. Rep. p. 495) σμικρὰ φύσις οἵ δὲν μέγα ρου that | shall not do so and so’. but μεταγιγνώσκω ποιεῖν τι 
’ | ; | / ¢ A 
ε οὐδένα οὔτε Core την, οὔτε πολεν δρᾷ —‘a pett) chavike τῶν mised to: he effec: chai ΕΝ ee ΚΝ 


| thi} 4 | ᾿ 1" " > 
makes anything great, whethe te or an 1ndividnal 


1 οὐδὲ πολλοῦ Osi after a nezative sentence, οὐδὲ actually strength Obs. 9. OD expletive after Ne In like manner after com- 
. . ,» . . » > . 

ns the far from it, : if were no; far from it. W hen em] hi paratives with Ἢ. Οὔ, sometimes used to re peat a | ter neg 

the Enelish indefinites al mM oned mav be tion, cannot be translated in Eng slish, as (He rod. 118. 15.) ἥκει 


εἰ [}) (}1᾽ (" 


ect 


4 ; y ‘ ς ’ > . Κ 5 
y Greek indefinites, as (Xen. Men IV. 5.1 γὰρ ὁ Πέρσης οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον é7 ἡ μέα δὶ ἧς οὐ καὶ ἐπὶ ὑμέας 
= ἶ 


; ᾿ ‘ > — δὉ ». F ce Jara: iS : ΚΝ "e Age » ‘ ἶ a c . ἶ 
il 70 TO TE καλλιον. PREV ἢ 2 0K060. τῆς $= ‘not one eve τ ‘for the Persian is come not more gain us th ἢ agains you’ 
{ more nol | pe nel | Β΄, where one’ le "ἢ 1a Also when no negative precedes , _ as (Thue. ITT. "6. 4.) μετώψοια 


9 ; ΝΣ ἢ . ὃ 
οὐπώποτξ * would ha been Such instances a mM. τις EVDVS ἣν αὐτοῖς. .- πόλιν ὅλην διαφθεῖραι μᾶλλον ῃ ον 


ι 5 Φ 
u νὴ οὖν τοὺς αἰτίους = ‘immediately a certain repentance came upon them 


whe) » the tw a rative {Π0Π0 1 ΟΥΥῚ ΠΟ to tl ‘ re ree 90} destroying a whole city rather than the onilty ἢ ἘΞ Compare 
the French ‘il n’écrit pas mieux cette anneée-ci qu il m’en faisait 


neei ohe 41}0 


ding δότω, making up 0 otion with it, μή δότω 


- 


lence, qu'il nen faut pour sen moquer’ 


- ἢ : ἜΘ Obs. 10. My = Lest. My has this meaning after verbs of 

stances Of ov with the intinitive where ΜΉ ἢ i considering, doubting, and fearing, and may be followed not only by 

| ( xpi cted,. aS O νόμος + ς οὔν © 3 ILEVQAL, OV ὧν 1) O ST&- the Subjunctive or Opta itive. according as the leading verb is ina 
AEVTH AWS , Ov ey V γυνφνοίυ Οἱ ΛΑ Vv γι. . Ae ἢ “thi law dor principal or a historical tense (8. 40. Obs. 2, a). but by any tense of 
not auow any woma Uf Lit Le | e Of one Who has ailed, the Indicative, The Indicative is used when the object οἵ anxiety is 


helieved to exist. the Subjunctive o1 Optative , when its existence 


l'année aeogeh and ‘il faut plus d’esprit pour apprendre une 


Mj expletive with fain litive. {Ὸ| 1} tt 46- ᾿ is only suspecte α. Thus (Thuc. Iti. 53. 2.) νὸν δὲ φοβούμεϑα u ἡ 
forbidding, hind ig, refraining [roi acqi (lind, ἀμφοτέρων μα ἡμαρτήκαμε ν = ‘but now we are afraid, lest we 
have missed both at once’; δέδοικα μὴ ἀποϑάνῃ = ‘I fear lest 

he die’ i, e. ‘that he will die’, and negatively δέδοικα μὴ οὐκ 


ἀποϑάνῃ - . 7 fear lest he die not’ i. 6. ‘that he will not die’; for 
ndovoéemorte to the aorist in this construction has a decidedly future force (§. 92. 


prehends a ime (8. ᾿ : Obs. .. 
** Τὰ thus appear hat th Mnevlish ulearism, ‘J don’ Obs. 11. My ov. Afitera principal verb either directly ne- 
? oative, ΟἹ ‘rative by being put interrogatively, also afte: OELVOY, 
viadanw. αὐ CVONTOY 117) ὥνοιώ ἐστιν. ἃ ἰσγύνομαι 
γινώσκω οὐδέ It is equally tan and. whi all γον, ALOYVVY, AVONTOY, πολλή Tn EGTLY, % and αἰσχυνομαι, 
the purpose, i ra oll nelo-Saxon: historically therefore it all whie ΌΝ words sr: ll a negative notion, VIZ. disappr obat ion, the 
is not a corruption of pure English, but a sur ivine fragment In M1 6 15 Sele ally neg ratived DY wy οὖ. as πολλὴ ἀνοιὰ μὴ οὐχὶ 
of the primitive di ἕν te καὶ ταὐτὸν ἡγεῖσϑαι τὸ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τοῖς σώμα σι καλλος = 


* (Qu7@ an 


know nothire lan’t knou 


i” 


τ aR RRS ἔμ TE EE, 
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é “eat folly not to consider beauty in all objects as one and 
the same thing αὶ Ἴη the first mentioned case ᾿. δι, when the principal 
verb is directly negatived, μὴ οὖκ with the infinitive con responds 
to the Lat in quom 1iNUS and quin wit h the subjunctive, as οὐδὲν κω- 
λύει u ὴ 0 v4 CLA ληϑὲς ὃ ἴναι τοῦτο = nihil impe dit ae othe id 


yorum sit = “nothing prevents this from being true’; οὐχ olog τ᾽ 


εἰμὶ wy oO v λέγειν -- non possum quin dicam=—=‘I cannot but say’ 
Simple wr however is ofte n found after negative expressions 0 »f pos- 
sibility, as also after ov φημι; οὐ λέγω. M7, ov is also found with 
participles depending on ve bs with a negative (Jelf δ. 750. 3.). 

Obs. 12. Ov μή is almost restricted to by » future indicative 

and aorist subjunctive taken in a future sense 41), as (Soph. E 

, 9 a - " 

1059) ἀλλ᾽ εἴσιϑ᾽" ov cor μὴ μεϑέψομαοί more = = ‘bu enter: i 
shall never follow thee’: ov LY; ——s ϑῶ ὥστε ποιεῖν τι ὧν μὴ 
χρὴ στοιξὲν ΞΞΞ ‘No: | shall neve I forced to do what ou oht not 

be done’. Ov aS: is also found Ἢ the oratio obliqua with the ; 
Upt. re Pp) resenting » future indicative in the oratio recta. For ov 
and uy in interrog ations, see 8. OS, 

ODS, 10, Particles, Many primiti e adverbs in Greek serve 
merely to indicate the relative importance οἵ words or clauses, the 
degree of the speaker 5 assuranlce in itt ring them Φ or some other 
feature of the animus loquentis, which, for the most part, we convey 
to the hearer by suitable modulations of the voice, and to the readel 
by lining in manuscript, or italics in print, These a » called 
particles, and, ἊΝ ist as the proper use of the Italian pure, 
German wobt, t be learned by rules, neither can 1 

of the | articles. Their manifold combinations present 

sreatest difficulty: and only by careful and extensive reading is it 

i] to re ali . their force. Here and there throughout the 
work, such information : an be posited regarding the principal 
ymone them, is given: 0 oe oan el » noticed see the Greek 


51.534 
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S$. 49. Derivative Adverbs. Most derive ἃ adverbs 


are formed from adjectives by changing the final v of 


the genitive plural into ¢, as σοφῶς from σοφῶν. All 


such derivatives are capable of comparison ; and their 


eomparatives and superlatives are precisely the same, 
the former as the neuter singular, and the latter as the 
neuter plural of the accusative of the adjective, which 


This mode of derivation is an infallible key tothe accent 


> ’ ᾿ ‘ ’ ’ 
of the adverb; for it is always the same as that of the oven. plur. 
of the adfective, as φέλως from prior, but καλῶς from καλῶν. 


Bae cee EWM MES 1A ce SRA EA GREEN τ΄ BR CIE REGS SS ES eel a a A TE μοι 
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confirms the semi-adverbial character of that case (δ. 
18.1, b). Even the positive is frequently expressed by 
the accusative of the adjective, as πολυ == ‘much’; 
mode. συχνα, πυκνά --- ‘frequently’; ὀλίγον = ‘a little 
while’; and so in the phrs ases μέγα βοὰν = ‘to cry 


> Sy ey 2 ~ ! \ Ve 
aloud’; 0§v ὁρᾶν == ‘to see kee ag : ; ἡδὺ, HAKOV Wee 


‘to smell sweetly, badly’.* The secupadive of nouns 
too furnishes a far greater aantae of adverbs than the 
venitive or dative as κράτος ---- ‘strongly’ ; TAYOS = 


, 


‘quickly’; μέγεϑος ‘oreatly’; πέρας = ‘lastly’; δω- 


OEAV, δωτένην Ξ σπροῖκα —= oratis? ; LaTHY =—— bin vain )ς 
ἀρχή vy = omnino; ἀκμὴν = ‘yet’. To these may be 
added the pronomin al accusative καὶ ταῦτα —= ‘and that 
too’. But the genitive and dative are also represented, 


as the genitive in ὑψοῦ = ‘on high’; τηλοῦ = ‘at a 


distance’: wine, eSulopy ne, shomivng πα ἢ 8 sudden’: 
ἐπιπολῆς = ‘on the surface’; ὃ ἑξῆς. ἐφεξῆς — ‘in order’; 
and the pronominals OU. LOU » ὅπου: the dative in ὧδε. 
γῷϑε; ἄνω. HOT 00 5 ταύτῃ sem ἢ = there ... where’: ἄλλῃ 
— ‘elsewhere’: τῇ ΟΝ = ‘wheresoever’: VWI == in alto, 

and in altum; yowor and πεδοῖ = humi and humum, and 
a pronominals in 01, as ἐνταυϑοῖς of, ποῖ- ῦποι. For 
farther information on the derivation of adverbs, see 


Jelf ξ8, 924, 339. 


PREPOSITIONS, 


Prepositions, like the case-endings of nouns, denote the 
relations of an entity.** 


S, 50. The Prepositions as Adverbs. All the pre- 
positions, except ὑπέρ. oeeur ag loeal adverbs, which 


In this last example the adjectival form in English is 
more common than the adverbial (§. 22. Obs. 3 

This being the case, the frequent omission of Greek pre- 
positions in poetry, where we should find them in a is easily 
explicable: the difference is one not of meaning, but of pre- 


cision 


προ πω a rk BRN Ah REE 
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was no doubt their primitive character. In SCT too 
some — are also adve rbs . aS before and after. 
The adverbial use of the pre position is most frequent 
in Homer and Herodotus: thus | XV ΠΠ|. 562.) UEhAVEC 
δ᾽ ava βότρυες ἡσαν = ‘and | black grapes were thereon’. 


+ . . ᾿ . ; 
The particle δὲ is often joine d with them, as ἐν δὲ = 
‘among them’; σὺν δέ — ‘at the same time’; ἐπὶ δὲ = 


‘thereupon’ (fum); μέτα dé—postea: πρὸς 0 = ‘besides’. 


ico prepositions takeon advorbially 2 are sometimes found 
together, as (Il. XL. 180.) περὶ πρὸ γὰρ ἔγ 
round and forwards he slew them w ith hi 


χεί ϑῦεν —= " for 
is spear 


Obs. 1. Prepositions and becca a) Prepositions are often 
compounded with os al and t npol ‘al a udverbs , particularly ἐν 
He rodot us downw: ids, as sicoxien. ὑποχάτω, ἔωπροσϑεν, είς 
τότε, ἐφ ἅπαξ: an x several of those compounde ἃ with ἔτε take 
their proper case as prepositions e. ἃ. προσέτι τούτῳ — ‘in addi- 
ra to this still’. 8) At othe times, ind more ri rely . an adverb 
eoverning a case, and therefore ealled an improper preposttion 
(. 74, b), is joined to a proper one, without b 
ror the pores of bi ineing te ἢ ore distinctly the relation int tended, 


fj | ‘ul 


as (Thuc. VIII. 92.) ocov απὸ \ βοῦς > evenn—='S0 Hy as Outer Was 


concel ned νὴ 


eing Cc ompoul nde αἰ, 


Obs. 2. Prepositions with Accent thrown back. Πάρα, ἔπι, 


μέτα. πέρι, ὕπο. eve, Which differ from the simpl e prepositions 


| 


only in accel tation. represt nt respet tively πάρεστι. ETTEOTL Wwe. 
” : . : : > ond Ὶ +1} -- bay 
Ava μιν ne is an imperative, or sort of interjection = ‘up 


ald 
+4 


then: = δὲ pasty te. ὦ. 49.) 


δὲ dl. Conjunctions. Conjunctions | denote purely 
metaphysical relations, i. e. the 1 -elations in which ideas 
and thoughts stand to one another, whetheras coordinate 


(Oy sore lin Ale, and then how coordinate or subordinate. 
It is prob vable that, in the primitive state of language, 
each thought was enunciated inde pe ndently, and that 
conjunctions arose when the connexion and dependence 
of thoughts came to be more clearly perce ived, and the 
advantage of indicating that connexion and dependence 
to be more strong sly felt ἐς A). he copulative and 
disjunctive conjunctions seem to have been the most 
ancient in all languages, and no reliable etymology of 


Sars Ea IROL CAA Pam HR CS art UR eS te rl ESN Oa DETTE BS 
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καί. τέ, ἢ can be give n. Most οἵ the others however are 
clearly trace sable to pronominal words. like our own that 
— ‘in order that’. Thus the adversatives μέν — δέ are 


connected with the first two numerals , * and mean pri- 
marily ‘first — second’, hence ‘on the one hand, — 
on the other hand’. Αλλά again differs from the neuter 
plural of ὄλλος only in accentuation, and means pri- 
marily, after an enumeration of certain things, ‘other 
or different things’, hence ‘but’, for it is just such things 
that ‘but’ RE SS The relation of ὡς to a is pre- 
cisely the same, accentuation apart, as that of σοφῶς 
to σοφός: thus Gomes = i ῦ Ι 
a wise way’, ὃς == ‘what person’, ὡς == ‘in what way’, 


from which its meanings ‘so that’ and ‘in order that? 


may he easily derived. Ur, to take an illustration from 
English, ὡς ‘and ὅτε are related to ὃς exactly as ‘how’ 
and ‘when’ to ‘who’: similarly ὅπως and ὁπότε. Donald- 
son (New Cratylus 8. L139) « derives εἶ from the dative of 
i (old nominative of ov) — ‘on this condition’, hence 


(M. and fye == ‘in order that’, which occurs as ἃ local 
adverb τῖ ‘where’, seems also to have a pronominal 
origin, probably from a relative form corresponding to 
the interrogative τές. 


§ 592. Interjections. These denote moral states, 
;. e. the passions of the speaker, and are for the most 
part mere ‘nstinetive eries written down. Hence the 
simplest of them are common to all languages; par- 
ticularly the sound O, as the outery of grief or of 


wonder. Interjections were classified with adverbs by 


υ 


It is remarkable that the feminine only of the cardinal 
unit should begin with w, espec ially when the correlate word 
μόνος is considered; then in the [liad (IV. 437.) ἴα occurs for 
wee, which countenances the supposition that, μ having been 
dropped ata still eatlier period from the τὰς: seuline and neuter, 
the nominative of the e ardinal unit was orig σία ἦν μεύς > μία, 

δέ is connected with δύο, δές (ξ. 86). 
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the ancient Greeks, and were first trea ted ot se p: arate ily 


by the Roman grammarians, who invented the name i- 
Ze rjec 1270, ap pare ntly 1 in contrast to pr cepositio : πἀόνν 
as ponere aptly characterises our use of prepositions, 
which is deliberate, so jacere aptly characterises our use 


of interjections, which is impulsive. 


PART II. SYNTAX OF WORDS. 


53. Concords in general. [Tor the purpose of 


marking the coincidence of one e ntity w ith one another, or 
ofa quality or oper: ation with some entity, it was a nature ul 


(levice to make the word de noting t the subordinate en- 
tity, the quality, or the ope ration, agree grammatically, 
as far as its nature would allow, with the word denot- 
ing the principal entity. Hence arose the concords 1. 6. 
the agreement in case of f substantives in ap position, the 
agreement of an adjective with its substantive in gender, 
numbe r, and case, of the verb with its subject 1 in num- 
ber and person, and of the relative with its antece dent 
in gender, number, and person. Be it observed that the 
magistral word iu all these concords is a substantive, 
that one namely which expresses the main subject of dis- 


Course. Mor the nature of gov ernment in ὧν ntax, δ ἃ Ν᾽ y) 

$. δά. Concord in Case, of Noun with Noun, call- 
ed Apposition. a) Substantives de noting the same entity 
agree in case, as Ζημοσϑένες ὃ δήτωρ = ‘De mosthenes 
the orator’: and this concord holds even though a verb 


intervene. Verbs which may intervene are called appo- 
sitional, and are divided into substantive nite as είναι. 


: 

γίγνεσθαι, ὑπάρχειν. φῦναι. τυγ χάνειν. λαγχάνειν Ἔ ᾿ ἔχειν. 

χυρεῖν. πέλεσϑαι (the last two poetic); verbs of seeming 
v ’ bid . > . 

as φαίνομαι. δοκέω. ἔοικα. passive verbs of naming, elect- 


A} γχάνειν 15 apposition nal in the sense of to become by 
lot, as €A aye TELYOMOLOS = ‘He (Dem.) became supe rintendent 
of public buil lings by Jot’ >; and ἔχω in the sense of to be, to 
keep one’s self, as ἔχ᾽ ῇἥσυ χος == ‘keep quiet : 
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ing and Judging, to which must be added the active forms 
κλύω. ἀκούω. in the sense of ‘I am called or consider- 
ed’: also verbs of gesture and position (ἔχομαι. στείχω. 
πείμαιυ). The following example Β. ἀρχιτέκτων ἑστὲν ov- 
toc == ‘This man is an architect’, οὐ ψεύστης ἀκούσομαι 
ἐγὼ == ‘I shall not be called a liar’, ἐκείνη στείχει βασί- 
deve == ‘she walks a queen’, are all cases of ἰή ϑμδιίου, 
though predicative, as really as Κροῖσος ὁ ὁ pages c= 
‘Croesus the king’. ») Be it abaerved that, 3 in this pre- 
cdicative apposition , which is usually expressed by tlhe 
rule that ‘‘substantive verbs take the same case after as 
beforethem’’, the demonstrative pronoun is apt to assume 


in Greek the gender and number. as well as the case, of 


atch whieh it stands in apposition, as (PI. Rep. 

Li , ) Οὐκ COC οὗ τος ὄρος . ἐστὶ Spann 5 aly on τὲ 
Nay καὶ ἃ ἂν λάβη τις ἀποδιδόναι — ‘his then is 
not the definition of justice, to speak the truth, and to 


return whatever one may have received’. The English 
idiom would have led us to expect τοῦτο instead of οὐτος 
(§.7. Obs.1.). c) The rule, that substantive verbs take the 
same ease after as before them, holds in the oblique cases 
as well as in the nominative. Thus, in the genitive, ἐδέ- 


full of ardour’: in the dative, “ακεδαιμονέοις ἀπεῖπε ναύ- 


~ 
TALS ELVvat — ‘he forbade the Lacedzemonians to be sail- 


ors’: in the accusative, Κροῖσος ἐνόμεξεν ἕαυτον εἶναι 


πάντων ὀλβιώτατον —= ‘Croesus thought himself to be of 


all men the happiest’. sut not unfrequently the infini- 
tive attracts the predicate into the proper case of its 


' ῃ ’ ! Y 
own subje -cE V1Z. the accusative, as GUUMEOEL AUVTOLO” Hl- 
Ἃ . . ᾽ . 
λους εἶναι μᾶλλον 7) στολεμέους an a Ἐδὲ their interest to 


be friends rather than e = TT 


Obs. 1. Sentences in Apposition. A noun in the accusative 
is often put in apposition to a sentence, as | Eur.) EA ἑνηντανωμεν, 
ενέλ Ew P| ὕύπην miner = ‘let us kil Helen { wht hh δ be) 
a bitter grie to Menelaus’. On ane other hand a whole sentence 1s 
often put in apposition to a neuter demonstr% “ive pronoun, by way 


of detailing what that Sen ecuire ative has merely indicated, as (Plat. 


VOLE τοι Re a ele aaa ES 


ΕΝ 
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Rep. Il. 359. B) ) ὡς δὲ οἵ (τὴν δικαιοσύνη v) ἐπιτηδεύον τες ἀδυ- 
“a 

ναινίᾳ τοῦ ἀδικεῖν ἀπόντες ἐπιτηδεύουσι, μάλιστ᾽ ἂν αἰσϑανοί- 

μὲ eta, εἰ TOLOVOE ποιήσαιμεν τῇ διανοίᾳ, δόντες ἐξουσίαν 


ἑχατέρω ποιεῖν, 0,tL ἂν βούληται, τῷ τὲ δικαίῳ καὶ τῷ ἀδίκῳ, 


Ἵ ᾽ς," 


~ 5 4 
eit ἐπαπκολου θησαιμεν θεώμενοι, “τοὶ γ) ἰπιϑυμία ἑκάτε οῦν afer 
= ‘But that those who, being unab le to do otherwi SC, pra: tise 


pustice, do SO ᾧ 


tox 


inst their w ill, we should clearly nesaeive by mak 
ing this laiovillion viz. giving to the just and the unjust man alike 
power to do what each may please, and then following them to see 
whither the desire of each would lead him?’ 


Obs. 2. Proper Nameés in Apposition. a) Droper names, 
when cited mere Ly as names, sometimes refuse this concord, stand- 
ing in the nominat ive, as (He ony I.199.17.) ύλιττα δὲ χα- 
λέουσι ᾿ἀφροδίτην ᾿ἀσσύριοι = ‘now the Assyrians call Aphrodite 
Mylitta’ . Farther, names Οἱ pli ices, When me ntione “i after their 9 6- 
neral designation. as city, harbour &c., often submit to a regimen 


As (Hom, ) Ἰλίου πτολίεϑρον = ‘city of Troy’, which agrees with 
the Ei aot diom; and (Thue, [V.46, 1.) ἐν TO ὄρει τῆς Ιστώνης-:Ξ: 
“1-1 he. mountain Istone’, where the Greek genitive cannot with pro 
priety be marked by the English of. These may be cases of syn- 
tactical i ittraction (\. 26.**).* &) Contrary to the English idiom, 
speci ifications of quantity are put in ap position to their general = 
slgnation, as πρόσοδος ἑξήκοντα ταλανταὰ ΞΞΞ ‘a revenue of 60 t 
lents?. 6) ‘Avy, no, ii apposition with | the name Ἵ All el ployment, 
denotes that th: ut employment is not the temporary occupation, but 
the profession of the man; thus ἀνὴρ μάντις = ‘a soothsayer by 
profession’, but ματι τις == ‘one who merely acts as such’ 


Obs. 3. μὰ peer ages Idioms. ) The noun in apposition of- 
ten denotes the peculiar character te or end for which the sub- 


‘ect or object of discourse appears, as ἥκξις wou σωτήρ ="thou ai 
come (as) my deliverer’; τοὺς φίλους μάρτυρας παρέχω --Ξ΄ ἴ ad- 


There is another explanation more philosophical, and, 
in regard to the original denomination of places, more just; 
for the ap position: al construction is logically proper only when, 


by long usage, the nz me has become identified with the obje et. 
At first however an object is not named so and so, but named 
after so and so, and the person from whom, the place Or cir- 
ecumstance from which an object is named, is properly put in 
the genitive. Had the mariners who first doubled the southern 
point of Africa been Greeks, they too, on taking heart, would 


have called it ἀκρωτήριον καλῆς ἐλπίδος, and the appositional 
construction could have replaced this regimen only after the 
name, from being historical and descriptive, had become mere- 
ly empirical i. e. nothing but a name. 
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duce my friends (as witnesses’. Ὡς indeed, which answers to the 
Enelish as, is sometimes expressed. ὁ) The whole and the part 
particularly when the whole of a person is denoted by a pronoun, 
and some part of his body is then mentioned, are often put in ippo- 
sition by the poets, particularly by Homer, As (II. XI\ : 918.) TOV 
δώ ot ἔμβαλεν erent” = ‘she τῷ it (the necklace) into her 
hands’; (Soph. Phil. 1301) μέϑες ueée.... χεῖρα = ‘led go my 
hand’. This by the schema zat ὅλον καὶ μέρος. (δ. 56. Obs. 3.) 


55. Concord of the Adjective with the Noun 
in Gender. Number and Case. «) [his concord obtains 


whether the ge .ctive be used attributiv ély, AS OL χαρτεροὶ 
στρατιῶται —= ‘the brave soldiers’, or appositively, as οἱ 
στρατιῶται οἵ καρτεροί ΞξΞ —= ‘the sol liers, brave fellows’, 
or pre dic ὙΕΙ͂, as “a οτεροὶ OL στρατιῶται = — ‘the soldiers 


(ire bri ve’ the COW mula being ΠῚ ays unde tenacoed in this 


jast ailing xtion of the noun and a lje ctive. 6) If there be 
several substantives, the adjective, though referred ment- 
ally to them all, AgTeeS only with the first in the attribut- 


. 


, 
ive formula, as TOV 07 αϑὸν eV ρα καὶ γυν αἴκα εὐδαίμονα 


εἰναί gnu: = “3 say ‘that a good man and woman are 


happy’:* and the same holds of the article, when not 
repeated with each substantive, as may be seen in the 
above example. But in the 4] )positive and predicative 
formule the adjective must τ, plural** when it refers 
ty, several substantives, and in that case, if the substan- 


ἐνὶ ‘all he ad 
tives denote living creatures, especia VY persons, the ad- 


* For greater pre cision, the verbal reference may be made 
to agree with the me ntal, by adopting the appositive formula, 


thus tov ἄνδρα καὶ γυναῖκα oy ᾿αϑοὺς ὄντας εὐδαίμονας εἶναί 


φημι, or by re peating the adje etive with each substantive in 
the attributive formula. 

πῆς There are indeed two exce ptions in the pre .dieative 
formula viz. where one of the substantives is pre-eminent as in 
the above example, καὶ yvva ὅκα being really a pare nthesis, so 
that not only the attributive χη γαϑόν, but also the predicative 
εὐδαίμονα, is regulated by Laboe: ; and where the predicative 


word takos ite concord from thie substantive next which 


stands, as (Il. V. 891.) Adel γάρ tor ἔρις te φίλη, πόλεμοί TE, 
uayor te = ‘for contention is always agreeable to thee, and 
wars and battles’. 
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je ctive takes thei ir ge snder, if they have one in common, 


aS ἡ μήτηρ καὶ ἡ ϑυγάτηρ ai καλαί = ‘the beautiful 
mother and daughter’; or, if they be of different gend- 
ers, the masculine preferably 1 to the feminine, and the 
feminine preferably to the neuter, as γυναῖκες καὶ παι- 
δία καϑήμεναι τς ‘women and children sitting’: if how- 
ever the substantives denote things, the adjective is al- 
ways neuter, if they be of different genders, and neuter 
prefe ferab ily even when the ry are both masculine or both 
feminine, the things bei ing in fact re carded as ge nder- 
less: thus ταραχαὶ καὶ στάσεις ὀλέϑοια ταῖς πόλεσιν == 
‘troubles and seditions are ruinous to states’. Even 


persons May be res sarded as things e. 2. me rely as sub- 


jects of discourse, and then the Ὑ take a neuter adje ctive, 


as (Plat. Rep. VIII. 561.) ἢ welll ὅτη δή. ἣν δ᾽ fyi), It0- 


5 ς 


λιτεία τε καὶ ὁ κάλλιστος ἀνὴρ λοιπτὼ ἂν ἡμῖν εἴη διελϑε Lv 
— ‘the best political constitution then, said I, and the 
best man, are, I presume, topics remaining for discussion 
by us’: so also ἄνϑρωποι καὶ ZVOV ἀγριώτατα —= ‘man and 
the dow are most savage things’.* (ἡ When there are 
several adjectives to one a they may be re- 
garded as coordinate, and are then either se parate cl 
from one anothe1 by a conjunction, as σοφός TE καὶ αγα- 
ϑὸς χαὶ καλὸς ἀνήρ. ox arranged thus ete ἀνήρ. καλός. 
ayatoc.** Often howeve τ, when there are only two ad- 
jectives, one die: them is pal bee αἱ to the other as in 
τὸ πρῶτον καλὸν πρᾶγμα. where καλὸν πρᾶγιια makes one 
compound idea, of which soatov is the attribute. But 
πολλοί. even when subordinate in sense, is usually coor- 
dinate in form, as πολλὰ καὶ καλὰ ἔργα. which simply 


means ‘many noble deeds’ 


When there are several antecedents to one relative, the 
relative is subject to the same laws as the appositive or pre- 
dicative adjective referring to several substantives. 

The student must therefore beware of copying into 
Greek the English idiom, which places a conjunc tion only be- 


fore the last in a series of adjectives, as ‘the wise, brave, and 
nobl man’ 
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Obs. 1, Exceptions in Gender. a) Uwing to oe hesitancy of 
the lancuage in distinguishing, by separate te rminat us, 1 he mascu- 
line and feminine dual of the article, an γύτος. eet ko) éuo IS, 
μόνος: ἀμφ OTEQOL, μάταιος, ἄξιος, many appereai exceptions θ0- 
eur with these words, particularly Attic poetry, their masculine 
dual being joined with feminine nouns. Since however some ad 
jectives, as αἰώνιος. have two complete forms [01 the feminine, one 
according to the first declension, and anothe according to the 
cond, it is bette simply to recognise the fact that the feminine ¢ 


» words enumerated fluctuated between the 10) 


Im i @ fn thie way 


the apparent discord l removed. 
masculine dual « 


is often found with 


" “- , 


ἴ 
᾿ με . - : 
(Plat. Pheedr. 257. 'D) ἡ μῶν ἐν ἕκαστον, OVO TLVE 


‘ rs ” 
YOVTE καὶ KYOVTE οἷν ἑπόμε θα ἢ av ἀγητον = 
there are two governing and leading idea 

55 ΤΩΣ Sar : 
soever they lead’. The ἐδεα are here per 
inomalous construction probably les ll 
‘th duals denotin oe entia 

eommon With duais GeHouue Persu ) ΜΠΠ : 
0" lost in the dominant idea of ences , seX in humanity 


principle clearly : ears in the tra: horus, where a woman ; 

speak of herself in the masculine sin lar; and in tragic compo 

siti \ a single woman may speak of herself in the 

plura masculine, much m » several women (§. 10. Obs. 

¢} Such instances as 7 AE TEXVOV ‘dear boy’, in the attr 
; 


formula, τὰ τε An “HE toe Bee VTE ( Th ; IV. 15. ἢ = ‘the. nia ist rates 
having descended’, in the appositi e, al κΟῦΦΟΊ ἡ νεότης —— 
‘youth is a giddy thing » in the areal ative, are explicable by the 


» 


sense-schema (527) μα κατὰ σύνεσιν). In the first two cases, regard 
is had, not to the wramma ical gender Οἱ the word, but to the real 
vender οἵ the persons ; ad in the last, the object 1 t simpty to 


scribe the quality of giddiness 10 youth, which would be done by 
ἡ VEOTHS χούφη. but to i substantively the essence of a 
eertain @lass οἵ seat Pek cted in I by adding to the 
adjective the word thing αὐτὰς ΕἾ Sake. “TH UG), in oe by 
using 5 imply the neuter singt ilar of the adjective, as OD EVE OTEQOV 
γυνὴ ὀνδούος- woman is a weaker thing (ἢ in man’. This neutel 
singular of theadjectivemay be employed even whenthe ieriline h 


9 ἢ 5. 
ee . a ) \ 
it refers 1S plural, aS Ob wittec εἰσιν AVLAOCOYV ΓῊΝ ave a hove 


The same gener: al thing-notion accounts for the neuters ἀμφότερον, 
abgws he οὐδέ τερον, οὐδέτερα in the predic: ‘ative formula, as (PI. 
τῷ Ι.349.) ἔστι δὲ γε, ἔφ ἼΨ, φρονιμός τεχκαὶ ἀγαθὸς ὁ ἄδικος, ὃ 

Ἂ  ἐμόμνρ υὐδέκοραι-" at that rate, said I, the unjust man is both 
wise and good, the just man neither’. d Note particularly that, in 

ig the é udjectives enumel rated in δ, 22. Obs, 1., the English will 
= -ς ein suggest the idiomatic gender of the Greek, Thus (Thue. 
1.93 }. 2.) καὶ δήλη ἡ οἰκοδομία ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἐστιν ὅτι κατὰ σπου- 


δὴν ἐγένετο = ‘ and it is manifest even now that the building (of 
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the walls) was accomp!| lished in haste’. This English would sug 


’ 


cest καὶ δῆλόν ἐστιν ἔτι καὶ νῦν ὅτι κατὰ σπουδὴν ἐγένετο ἡ 
οἰκοδομία, whit h would be cood Greek too, but not a like 
the other. For discords of cender attributed to poetical license, or 
to carelessness see Jelf §. συ, i C. Obs, 


Obs. 2. Exceptions in Number. Dual nouns are occasionally 
found with plural adjectives as ὄσσε pasiva—' brilliant eyes’, and 
still me e freque nt ly with plur: al participles, as (Pl. Euthyd. 273. Ὁ) 
ἐγελασάτη νοῦν ἄως @ BA λέψαντες els ἀλλήλους =‘ both laue he d 
the nas they looked to one anot her’. So also a plural noun is some- 


times found with a dual numeral, as (Aen, An LY, L, 22.) ἔχω Ovo 
νόψαν, ican ἐμὰς Gone os merely illustrate the subordinat cha- 
ri ter ( the dual : a kind of plural ; and one has only to melsinls 
them | in i nazination to see how the dual might gradually slip out of 
ltoget hei , as it eventually did in Greek, and invariably does 
language from the synthetic to the analytic 


Obs. 3. Exceptions in Case. a) Adjectives which, by limit 
ine the reference of their nouns, have a partitive force, often as- 
sume the partitive ὁ truction, and this is esteemed an elegance 

ith plurs al : 14} ectives, whose own proper mes anine is not partitive. 


Thus οὗ παλαιοὶ τῶν OLY TOV , οἱ χρηστοὶ τῶν ot νϑρώπῶν are 
more elegant e A) resslons ih ":} οἵ παλαιοὶ ποιῆται, οἵ x07] στοὶ ἂν- 


ϑρώποι. This construction is common in Attic with the partitives 
ἥμισυς. πολύς. and with numerals, comparatives, aie supe aur atives, 
the adjective taking the gender of the following NOUNS, AS O ἥμισυς 
τοῦ rerere== Sine oi? the number’, 7 πολλ ὴ τῆς ΠῚ} ελοπονν ἤσου τε: 
‘great part of » Pelopon nesus’, τοὺς τρεῖς τῶν δακτύλων &e. 

The more common construction, however, in all dialects, particularly 


whi δὴ not number Hut donee Ἰὼ in QU ἰ 6101]. is LO Put | ‘he partitive ill 
the neuter singular, and the whol » in the genitive, as (Thue. 1. 1.2.) 
ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀνϑροώπωνΞ ΞεΞ "Δ the greatest part of mankind’ 

(Thuc.T. 118.2.) ἐπὶ μ ἐγὰ ἐχώρησαν δυνάμεως ΞΞΞ ‘they rose to ἃ 

it pitch οἵ pow or; πρὸς τοῦτο καιροῦ ==" to this ῥα nt of t ti me’, 

a τοσοῦ τον TVMOV: :in tantum supe rbiae (δ 59. Obs.1 .) The re are 

evel examples of a neuter plural | aken p artitive Ly with a masculine 

or feminine noun in » genitive, as (Soph. Oed. ( 1. 923) φωτῶν 
ἀϑλίων ἵκτήρια — ‘wretched mortals who are supplicants’. So 

Horace aS rerum. "eg his is rare, espe ially in prose (Xen. Cyr. 
VIIL.3 .). &) There is a ee class of apparent discords, or ana- 

coloutha, in which a participle occurs in thenom inative, though reter- 
ring to a noun in some ob plique case, as δοκεῖ μοι ὁρῶν, where mere 

erammar would require ὁρῶντι. Such instances are to be explained 
by the sense-schema; for the speakel is often more intent on the 
thoucht itself. than on the form of the thought, and, in the mind, 
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δοκεὲ “wot ΞΞΞ ἡγοῦ, a4 am ὁρῶν therefore f lloy t > construction 


the thought ἡγοῦμαι. This : anacolouthon ἢ requent i 


l 
The nominative absolute may oft ee ained on the same pris 


of 
1 Thucys lides. 


ft 

ciple, as | Thue. IV. 23. 2.) x a τὰ περὶ Πύλου ὑσ ἀμφοτέρων 
~~ 5. . 

κατὰ AOC τος ἐπολε δι εῖτο (= ἃ μᾳ OTE ool ἐπολέμου ν) ἀϑηναῖοι 


μὲν. , TY γῆδον TEQLMMEOVTEC Ἵ, ἢ = “and the war at Py 


r «ἧς ; | ᾿ ‘ > 
izoro u sty « ried 0 Υ il, | d tins on the Ol 


round the i land &e.” The a sative see the Ρ irticip! 


; in a similan anacolo ithon (Si ν᾽ . 419) ὕπεστί (οι 
ὕϑρασος αδυπνόων κλύουσαν ἀρτέως ὄνειρά (τῶν = ‘confidence 


? 
steals upon me, as [ listen to sweetlv-breathine ms’. Itis in 


i} 
] r +t ¢tha τω ἐλ νὴ ] . ‘ - | 
iL i LULI nti Le ict l 


tO ovserve tna 


gaps aye all 
the accusative 
γεν hist Ory » passes trom t 
. analytic state, these two cases always survive the ot! 
and so necessary is the distinction betwee bject nas 


| 1é ra Ν anti ᾿ at os | : 
1e languagt S Οἱ southern I urope, WHIC ΓΟ ι more an {γι ( 


bye (Τὶ 


ases are COUCE] } 
\ | i 


the n -nati ; ὶ 

ΠΟ nominative ali icCusative ih tne pi rsonal pron ) 
adjective is sometin the nominative into thy 
person iddressed, 


, ; ‘ 
may vou be happy DOV: 


᾽ 


.XVII. 66, ) ὄλβιε AOE 


Aeverhial JPomccgrieeitan ttle πλείων, welor, 


ἐλάττων seldom agree Wl ith their substantives in anv 1 


| 
Li Lil respect, }}] 


stand adverbially., Otte yh itho 1| recom 1 without en So 


τοξότας πλέον ἢ εἴχοσι UVOLAD He — ‘more than 200,000 a 


ners 


ind | (Aristoph, Av. 1251 | ρονερδόνδο ς... πλεῖν εξὰ κοσίους 


τὸν ἀριϑμὸν = -*Porphyrions more than 600 in number’ n L: 


. iS 
tin decem amp lus homines. 
»» Ἢ . 5 ‘ ul 7 
Obs. 5. Poetie Forms. Such poetic forn ἐμὰ κήδεα ϑύ- 
“Lov = ‘the woes of τὴν heart ridin: 
' , ϊ ym | Beeeere 
ς ἢ 
πκηδεος ϑύυμου as 
in Enelish. Often however 
“ee = 
as in τάμα δυστήνου xaxna —= 
4} 


he possessive pronoun easily 


. 6. Substantives Oritted. The is very 
omitted with the article in the lormatte | 0] 6 1 substantival 
expressions (ὃ. 6 a ὃ. 6. Obs. 2.). This occurs most frequently 
in the ne uter gt snder, as τὰ τῶν ἐνθοώκπων = ‘theaffairs of men’ 
As men in E nglish, 50 ay ϑρωποι or ἄνδρες is frequently omitte 
in Greek; as οἵ & ἐπὶ τῶν πραγματων: ‘those at the head of affairs’ 
In like manner, υἷος is omitted, as in AhéEavdoos ὃ Φιλίππου -ΞΞ: 


6 . | , ; ὙΠ} }γῳ ἢ ὁ ho ; ἔ owl : 

Alexander (son) of Philip’: ; γῇ, as in ἢ Olxovueéyn==‘ the inhabit 
4 } ; al yf ; Ι ᾿ | ᾿ 

ed (x orld) : χώρα, as in 7) ὄρεεν 7) ΞΞΞ- ‘the highlands’; μέρα, as in 


ἢ averov— ‘tomorrow’: δραχμὴ with numerals, as we also talk of 


en ee 
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‘a man worth thousands’, pounds being understood; πέλαγος, as 

we also say ‘the Mediterranean’, sea being understood; χείρ, as 

we also say ‘on the right’, hand being understood; τέχνη; as 

in ἡ μουσική, ἡ 7 γραμμα TLAN whence our substantives , ‘music 

ind ¢orammar’, Fou οὐκ. less commonly omitted see Jelf 

ἀ 196, ἢ. he oe 
Obs. 7. Adjective used Proleptically. The adjective is said 

᾿ 


to be used ον, when it denotes, nota quality already p? 


clic able of the sul stantlive, but one which will become so, when the 


peration denoted by an accompanying verb has been completed, as 
(Aesch. Ag. 1247) evmyuor...xotunoor στόμα = (liter ly) ‘shut 
your propitious mouth : στόμα however becomes εὔφημον only 


e « ommand in κοίμησον has been obeyed. 


S$. 56. Concord of the Verb with its Nominative 


in Number and Person. This concord makes the sim- 
plest form of the simple sentence, as Κροῖσος exhouryoe 


— ‘Uvosus was rich). | ha ΤΣ ἰδ Kool 1602 ( 0) T10V010 0 = 


‘Croesus the rich’, though convey ing the same ideas Viz. 
Cresus and rich, and referring the one to the cit too 
by the concord of gender, number, and case, is yet not 
a sentence, because, instead of actually predicating the 
one idea ot t he ροΐ ies Ad it takes the One idea for eranted as 
already belonging oe other: it presupposes that the 
predication ib wae made, and is true, but it does not 
make the predication. The finite verb is the predicating 
word, and hence, so many finite verbs, so many sen- 
tences, Especially the copula (S$. 1. Obs. 1.) is the pre- 
dicating word, for every finite verb predicates by con- 
taining the copula; and eve ry sentence may be re solved 
so as to exhibit the two ideas necessary to the consti- 
tution of a sentence, and the copula separately, as 0 
Κροῖσος πλούσιος ἐγένετο == Κροῖσος ἐπλουτησε. Be it ob- 


served that when. in a sentence with the copula, the 


predicate is a substantive or word used substantively, 
= copul: 1gene rally Ste nds close | Vv it, and contorms to 
as (Pl. Men. 91. C) ovrod ye (of σοφισταὶ) φανερά ἔστι 


λώβη τε καὶ dram doen τῶν et μα == ‘these 80- 


phists ave An ovidont past and min to those i vio (0 ΠΟ] 


with them’: (Thue. IV. 102. Se γριὰ τὰ ὅπερ TOOT EQOV 


sa ol NED 
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"Evvéa Ὁδοὶ ἐκαλοῦντο — ‘a place which was formerly 
called Nine Ways’. 
Obs. 1, The Attic Schema, Attic writers, both in prose and 


poetry, join : a neuter plurs ul w ith the singul: 1] ΩΡ, as (Eur. Med. 
618) κακοῦ γὰρ ἀνδρὸς Owe ὄνησιν οὔκ ἔχεε = “for the gifts 
of a bad man bring no help’. The gel γι of this idiom is sug- 
eested by the fact that, when the neuter plural denotes persons, 
the verb is also eenerally plural, the idea of plurality ap Rig 


. ‘ 
| 


most clearly in the light of personality, as τὰ μὲ ιράκια διαλε 


? ’ Ν , y 

yOULVOL ἐπιμέμνηνται Davowrove =" the boys, int heir talk, ma k 
mention pe nto It would appear that in relation to ¢hings 
the idea of plurality came to be confounded ith that of multitude 
or mass,and thus toa plural substantival form ws attached ι sinzu- 
lar idea. This i articularly obvious in ταῦτα. tade which are 
used, the former to sum up any number of previously mentioned 
parti ulars,. the latter to sum up pi ticulay about to be mentioned 
the particulars in both cases |! ine regarded as one whole 
ν᾿ mind. Starting tre ir) SOC such ΓΙ ΟΊ I Se ttic schem Be 
orammar, became tT " norm in that 

dialect: yet t Le ὁ » ἴὴ tance in whi ἢ. the ta ct bi νων: 
important, a ee rb is found with a plurs neuter de noting 


things, as (Xen, An. 1. 7. 17.) αλλ ὑποχωρουντῶν φανερὰ ἤσαν 


uel ἵππον καὶ hibeiens (yon ἢ Moh Ἰα = ‘and there were many 


obvious marks of horses and me retreating’. The regular con 
struction of neuters plural with a plural verb eappeared in the 
ποινὴ διάλεκτος. which succeeded the pure Attic about B. C. 300. 

Obs. 2. Beotian or Pindaric Schema. n the Doric poets 
1 masculine ΟἹ feminine plural is joined with a singular verb, as 
(Pind, Pyth. X. 71.) ἐν δ᾽ Guatedes > κεῖται ἢ natowiar κεδναὶ 
—— — cA ονάσι - = ‘for ἴθ good men lies the paternal and 
wateht -overnment of states’. I omer, Hesiod, and Herodotus 
this construc tion is αἱ ) found, hut le tt equently than in the Beo- 
tian or a di: lee 5 in At ic it is almost ore to ἔστι and 
nv att » be rlNNnine - οἱ. itence as (Plat . Rep. 163. ) ἔστι μὲν 
που καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις : πόλεσιν ἄρ χοι deine’ καὶ ios -= 


there then in other cit 0 rulers and Ὁ Sol 


Eng τ ὐχρεδρναιβοῤ σι abe 
9 = 9 Ἵ , 9 
στάδιοι ἐξ ABvdov ἐς 
Abydos to the opposit 
| 
I 


ind; 


| 


evidently in tne 


1} 
cent hommes —=‘* The 


Berek, in his edition of the Greek lyric poets, admits 
κεῖται into the text, and remarks “κεῖται libri plures, κεῖνται 
vulgo”’ 


ORC ON Se 
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‘ 


some’, from ἔστιν of = ‘there are who’, is an example of this 
construction (8. 27. Obs.). β 
Obs. 3, The Schema καϑ viov καὶ μέρος. This 


“s - 


name (the whole and part schema) has been given to such exam- 


. ° - * ~ δ ee - Pe 
les as the following feserne. Π|. 158.) ἔμενον ὧν τῇ εωῦὐτοῦ ταξι 
] 
| 


Ἢ > ordine manserunt = ‘they remained eac h 


in his own vank? 2 zi ἀία the same thing is represented as being 
done by many, but by each in a way, or with a circumstance pe- 
culiar to himself, This construction is common in all languages as 
a short cut to the expression of a complex τὰ es and the discord 
does not even appear in English, where the clause beginning with 
each is evidently an expletive apposition to the nominative in they. 
The same is rally the case in Gre ek. The : ap parent disc ord of per- 
son in { iesink Av. 1186 χώρει Oev 100 OAS ὑπηρέτης = Come 
hither every servant’, and of both number and person™ in (I. mA “ΑΕ 
111.) καὶ “7 τι κότῳ ἀγάσησϑε ἕκαστος == ‘and be not angry, 
each of you’, is to be similarly explained. Sometimes the verb 
agrees, noth with the prince ip: ul, but with the e expletive nomin: tive, 
as (Xen. An. Il. 1.15.) οὗτοι μὲν ὦ Κλέαρχε ἄλλος ἀλλα λέγει = 
‘these say, one one thing, another another’, but in this case the 
verb is placed after the arpieliye nominative. 

Obs. 4. Duals with Plurals. A plural verb is often found 
with a dual nominative, saa idea of duality being sunk in the more 
comprehensive one of plurality; but, when the dual nominative is 


neuter, and the idea of du: lity is disregarded, the verb is in the 


singular by the Attic schema (Obs. 1). Also, but much more rarely, 
a dual verb is found with a plural nominative, the object being to 
shew that the individuals, no matter how m: iny, are divided into 
two, as (Aesch. Eumen, 255) λεύσσετον πάντα 
where’, with reference to the two halves of the chorus. 

Obs. 5. Several Subjects to the same Verb. a) If there be 
several nominatives, connected by copulatives, the verb is gene- 
rally plural, unless they be neuters, in which case the verb is sing- 


. look every - 


ular by the Attic sage " they be two, and the circumstance of 


duality is important, 1 une erb must be dual. When the nominatives 
differ in person, the verl pre fers the first pet rson to the see ond, and 
the second to the third, as τὴ γ τὲ, γὴν TAV τὴν ἐγώ TE καὶ ὃ πατὴρ 


5 


ny i ; . Ἢ 
“ἉἜὌσκουμεν — οὐ and my ather practise this ᾿ξ t Somet imes 


howeve1 the verb agrees, in both number and person, with the sub 


ject nearest it, as σὺ ς Ἕλλη ν si καὶ ῃμν εὶς = ‘thou and we are 


Greeks’; particularly che Ἢ the verb st: nds at the beginning or end 
of a sentence, as (Dem.) ἐνέκων οὗτοι ot ξένοι, καὶ HWEES MET 


‘ 


There is never in fact a discord of person. In such phra- 
505 as @yé OxoOTMWEY —= “come let us consider’, ἄγε, φέρε &e. 
ti, c) are mere interjectional expressions. 


Tae Rage cml eM Be 0k 
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αὐτῶν = ‘these strangers conquel red, and we with them’, (Pi. 
Tim, 82, Ὁ) κατὰ φύσιν γὰρ σάρκες καὶ νεῦρα ἐξ αἵματος γίγνε- 


ται = ‘for naturally fis flesh and sinews are δι ὦ from the 
blood’; and, in any situation, the verb may be sineular, when that 
one of all the nominatives, to ae: χα others are subordinate in 
sense, ‘s sincular, as (Xen. An. I. 10.1.) Βασιλεὺς, καὶ οὐ σὺν 
αὐτῷ, διώκων εἰσπίπτει εἰς τὸ Reeaio> στρατόπεδον = ‘the 


king, and those with him, pursuing fall upon the camp of Cyrus’; 


the phrase καὶ of σὺν αὐτῷ being re garded as a mere parent hesis. 
Note on the ot her hand (Thue. III. 109, ) “Ζημοσϑένης μετὰ τῶν 
ξυστρατηγῶν σπένδονται Μαντινεῦσιν = ‘De mos thenes, and his 
fe sllow-gel nerals make a truce with the Mantineans , where, although 
the formal nominative be sincular, the verb, by the sense sc ‘hema, 


. ae - 4 Ψγ 
conforms to the pluralit y in the real nominative viz. Ζημοσϑενης 


μετὰ τῶν ξυστρατηγῶν. δὴ) When several singular nominatives 
are connected disjunctive ly, if t he asse rion ean ha {18 of U nly Of) 0 
= the subjects at a time, the verb must be singular as, ἢ οὐ τος ἢ 
ἐκεῖνος ἀληϑῆ λέγει = — ‘either this man or that says the truth’, 
But when the assert tion is true Ol all the subje cts al the same time, 
the verb is phi ral, as (Ε ur. Ale, 360) καὶ μ οὔ ΤῊ ὃ Πλούτωνος 


κύων, οὔϑ'᾽ οὐπὶ κώπῃ oe , av γέρων ἔσχον = ‘and 


either Pluto’ s dog, nor the aged Spirit- uide at the oar would pre- 
vent me’. When the nominat ives so con! weasel are of different numb- 
ers, the ye rb agrees wit h that which is nearest it. The same cee 
h olds when one subject is appe nded to anot her by the comparativ 
N as (P ι. Theat. 109. A) τῶν κοινῶν TL ἄρα τ Ἀραρόξσα, ὧν οὐ- 


δὲν σὺ μᾶλλον ἤ τις ἄλλος ἔχει = ‘I meant then some one of those 
common things , in which thou hast no more share than any 


other’. 
Obs. 6. Omission of the Subject. The subject 15 omitted 
wher ἢ it can be easily supplied from the context or by the mind, as 
n ei λέγουσι. For the omission of the persons deadening se 
¢. 94,2. The indefinite τίς is also sometimes unde stood, as ἡδὺ τὸ 
siesta: τεύξεσϑαι ὧν ἐφίεται = ‘it is pleasing to think that one 


is going to ot ait) what one desires’. The verbs called impersonal 
have generally for their nominative an infinitive or infinitival clause, 
as δεῖ λέγειν = — ‘itis necessary to s< ay’ : what is necessary ! ‘ Ley ety. 


So in πέπρωται Θανεῖν. what has been appoint ted by fate? ϑανεῖν 
— ‘to die’. Others again have, or, in the origin oF language, had 


re nominative understood, as veu = ‘it rains’ i, 6. Ζεὺς ver, and 


' Ὁ sai to have 
so of all gare tions in nature. Some impersoni ls are said to ha 


this way thei» ultim: meaning it (δ x07) i 0 0605 


acquired 1 3 
behoves’. γὰ others 


χρή = ‘God eee es by an ort oe , hence ‘it ther 
still the re ul sul ject may be evolved from the verb itself, as €oma- 
πιγξε = — ‘he’ i. e. ‘the trum peter αὐτῶν μι ted’, or, as we should say, 
all profession: al operations are thus im- 
Obs. 2, a). So also may be explained 


ws * 


‘the trumpet was soun de τ ΜΡ 
personally expresse ἃ (δ. 18. 
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τ} the aid of the P 
with h ala Ϊ ἢ copula, ἐνδεὶὲ μοι χρημάτων = — | am in W ant 
i 


of money’ = ἔστε μοι ἔνδεια χρημάτων᾽ μεταμέλει WoL τούτου 


\] : / ! ! 

-Ξ--- Ἶ , ἢ ) ---. α ar ! 

γι pent me ¢ “this? aa YLYVETAL μοι μεταμελος TOVTOV for 
vs, ᾿Ξ 


iuthouch in bah a verb may stand without a nominative in 
‘Neught there is no such thing as predication without a subje δε 


: 2 i ΔΝ 
Obs. 7. Omission of the Verb. The copula is often omitted 


when it can be easily supplied by the mind 5 Ἔλλη ny ἐγώ ==‘! 
a Greek’ ‘ More freque iit ὶ 


am 
. | μα in the first or seco nd person the third 
Is omitted , partic ularly in laXims and prove robs, and j In the 1 m1 itial 
clause of a sentence afte ae noul Is ἀνάγκη, χρεών, TELLS εἶκος 
the adjectives ἕτοιμος, πρόϑυμος, φροῦ ὃος, ἄξιος. Ov νατός αἱ ir 
TLOS, ῥᾷδιον, χαλεπόν, verbals in τέος especially when bans 
and οἷον te, ϑαυμαστὸν ὅσον, ἀμήχανον σον. also in relatiy 
sentences with οὐδείς. as ov δεὶς ὃς = = re is no one who’, tive 
sometin ies in dependent sentences, as (Il. III, 106.) ἐπεὶ ot maurdec 
yatoplalor - -- thee: ause his ,SOns are pe fidious? Note J 
the “φῇ ise οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ = ‘there is none ke 
whi 3] its Syltac tical origin being disregarded, is decline d throu; oh - 
ut, like ἃ single word, ee following the regimen of ὅσεις 
Ov deni ὅτω οὐκ ἀρέσκω = ‘there is no one whom I do not please 


L plea ise every body’ δε and (Pl. P rot. 317) οὐδενὸς ὅτου οὐ 
πάντων ἂν ὑμῶν καϑ ἡλικία V πατὴρ | sinv = ‘there is no one 
of you all, whose father 1 might not be, in respect pile: (S 58. 
Ole. 4, b). Other verbs besides the copula may be omitted πὴ: 
when the immediate context supplies them: : 
swering a question, thi 


Ye 


particular Ly 


who not’ i.e. ‘all’. 


as 


: ΧΙ 6. 9. in an- 
vel ), by which the question was put, need 
1iot pe repeater ., 5 τί eheyec: = τι At Ae ΐ j : "δέ 
‘nothin o? Ph li Ἢ sfc 3 . . he is a tha saying ἢ οὐδὲν 
ο Θ license Of omission is much οΥραίογὶ ‘over 
Hut the reas ! till 4} Buc ae ἰῷ 
: τὰ 1ῷ Sf] ie Same frequent use e ne ab ling ithe mind to 
Upp ly the verb, as ἡ ἅμαξα τὸν βοῦν i. e. ἡ ἅμαξα ἐκφέ ρξε τὸν 
pei as we say ‘putting the art before the horse’: yhavn sic 
ηνας i, 6. “γι ἐυροὶ εἰς ᾿Αϑήνας, as we say ‘carrying salt to 
ysart, or coa to *WCaS S 
ἜΣ ew a tle’. Soin eég κόρακας, AS We say ‘go 
» and in short curses, prayers, exhortations a 


» tl 
ysis a : nd ro 
hibitions generally, Note parti cularly 


the omission of a verb of 


" 


Ao y πιαέξουσιν = ‘the Ὑ (do) 


5 
Lic dogs 
, 


Ι] ’ \\ ν 
doing with οὐδὲ ν ἄλλο, as οὐδὲν 2 a 
nothing else than play’. 


ie pee 
8. 57. Accusative with Infinitive. As the subject 


of a finite verb is expressed in the nomin: itive, so that 


of the infinitive is e xpresse din th 160 ace usative: ὦ wd 3 vat 


is said in the oratio recta by the finite verb with its nom- 
inative may be said, in the oratio obliqua by the infinitive 


with its accusative. Thus τέϑνηκε ὃ βασιλεύς τ. the king 


is dead’, becomes in the oratio oblique λέγει τεϑνηκέναι 


8 * 


sieiieeialikae a 0 ρος, 
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100.) It object of the principal verb, or in the accusative as the subject of 


y βασιλέα τες ‘he says that the king is dead’. (8. ; teininitive. Thus only δέομαι σοῦ $10 δ 
iF LHe I υ % Olli ΠΗ οὗ ἐ] εἶν: eg you to come 

’ , example, the subject of the : C 

vill be observed that, in this examp J | ᾿ but either συμβουλὲ ὕω σοὶ σωφρονεῖν = ‘I advise you to be prud- 

τὸν βασιλέα) is different from that of the prin- ent’, or συμβουλεύω σὲ σωφρονεῖν = “1 advise that you be prud 

are the same, as : ent’ indifferently. 


infinitive ( 
cipal verb (αὐτός) - when however they 


7 Ss =~ | 1 ΠῚ . . . 
often happe ns after verbs declarandi et sentiendi, it suf | _ Obs. 3. Case of Attributives in the Infinitival Clause. a) 
rine ipal verb be EXPTESse “dl δ hen an attributive word or Ρ yhrase, bale to the subject of the 


fice a) that the subje et of the } 
ek confess that Ϊ aa ἰ iM] 11} I \ [0] laws [Πὴ f AUT Mult V0 vod ι ὙΠ 60 oonerally 90') apg 


or know Nn, ad ὁμολογῶ ἀδικῆσαι ---- » ‘ ᾿ ἀπ ΝΑ 
{11 Like ᾿ subject of the infin It1lve in ese ever case it may hi ive bee n 


(S$ Che 2. OW he n, in this case, both are 
wrong’. (§. 65. ms e Fe - <2 hell tg 
e : xpressed (§. 04, €); no ἐμάς ὥστε. introducing the infinit 


ex xpressed, it is for the : sake ol emp. hasizing ; the person: ¥ ival clause, interfere with the attraction of the at ribut ive into con- 
full form οἴομαι ἐμαυτὸν. ἁμαρτεῖν is more em- : cord with the subject of the principal verb, δὲς pe tnt τατον ραν the 


erson than οἴομαι ἁμαρτεῖν, though they understood subject of the infinitive, as (Thue, I. 12.1.) ἡ Ἑλλὰς ἔτι 
nak ane ee μετανίστατό TE καὶ κατωκίζξετο ὥστε WI, ἡσυγάσαοσα. AVE 
hink that I err dl. Chisfull form accord- “ἘᾺΝ ἣν ‘1 ν᾿ tide rah | ] OVX c υξη- 
t] infinitive is at ym ες ἘΠ = ‘Greece was still in a migratory condition, seeking new 
> i 3 Is ὁ 5. > ttlement αὐ ὃ π ‘ Te 
1e@ innntit fy settiements, 50 that it did not prosper by δαΐηρ at rest’. δὴ) Often 
articularly when however, particularly in the case of part iciple s, the attributive word 
or phrase is attracted out of this apposition into the accusative as 


thus the 
Ρ hatic of the | 


equ: ally mean ἡ ‘Tt 
ingly is more freque nt. when 


distance from the eee ipa il verb, and p 
there is an antithesis of pe rsons, because then each must | 
10 ' the normal Οἱ » [0] the subject of t he e infinitive, (Herod. IL. 36. 23.) 

: : ic. as φημὶ δεῖν ἐχείνους μὲ! ἀπολέσϑαι. | rly 
be aaa πὰρ, ΧΡῊ Ἔ ee ἐνετείλατο τοῖσι ϑεράπουσι λαβόντας μὲν ἀποκτεῖναι = the 


"2 ἠσίβησων, ἐμὲ δὲ σύζεῦϑαι!, ὅτι οὐδὲν NumoTnne = "1 | charged the attendants to take and Kill him’; (Lys, 10, 31.) ὑμῶν 


lee - ought to pe rrish, because they have δέομαι παταῳ ηφέσα σϑαι Θεομνήστου͵ ἐνθυμουμένουρδτικ HT. A. 


say that they in¢ 
but th: at I should be save cd. because [ pri ay you to give sentence against Th., remembering t &c. 


behaved impiously, 
ave y wrong’. Sopris 
cane ane iat: principal verb, even when by Obs, 2. that case has yielded in fav- 
our of the accusative. as (Soph. Oed. R. 350) ἐννέπω σὲ TO κη- 


Obs. 1. Nominative nant the  caagievate When the subje ὑν guucve A 
e prin προ δὺς the formet ' QUVY MATL EUMEVELY .... WS OVTL γῆς eres == ‘I charge thee, 


of the Infinitive 1s the same a ι ΣΝ ; ] 
) ἰ “ise ie the nominativ: the land _ polluter as thou art. to abide by thy procla matic yn? a) 


is cenerally attrapted ante ἮΝ Ci ᾿ : ; eager “sala au ἰ 
as (De m.) ἔφη δανεῖσαι Note that τί = ‘somewhat? i. e. in the substantival sense (δ. 29, a) 


c) Sometimes again, but rarely, it takes the case can | a the 


{01 the pul pose of mat ‘kin their 1 re I | li b] 
A ahr emains alw: ays the same, like an ndeclinable. as ; 
τὸν πατέρα Ἀντιμάχῳ, καὶ, οὐκ αὐτὸς λαβεῖν δὲ τῶν ὃ Wes a Paes ae Lee 
his fat ther had lent to ind t . himself had received nothing . Of τῶν C οκοὺν tov εἶναι τί = ‘but of those who seemed to be 
i1lS 5 = 5 . . " . ῳ (}} ς | εἰ Si aT *X 9A7 ; ) δ.) ? : 
As αὖ τὸς 1! 1 the OF} bli Ri cases is not refle xive li Attic, the accus ν ere ] ink 7 τς τ i weit 2 ee ae ᾿ iced 
: i net a ae to a man thinking himself somethine 
ative here my not have hrought out the same sense. Hence egy roe sie 
; © Ἰ ; Ι] 
ἰΠτῶς VEV [eV — the said that | e (hi in solf) had wYittell , Du | = bi T 
yoni cos δ th AE = , via (ἢ _ τᾷ πὰ τω (another person) had LS; {1 : : ᾿- Conversion of Acensative into Nominative. The ae 
ἔφη αὐτὸν γε eee Seg ees finitive clause is cusative subject of an aged following verbs declarandi et sen- 
written’. This attraction occurs even Wilell iit ΠῚ aces , tiendt taken Lith personally lay be hi - Ι ἷ Ι ᾽ Ι int 

tion. as (Xen. Cyr. I. 4. 3.) CO . ,m changed, as in English, into the 

10}. as ἃ. {Ὁ “ as ᾿ . oe 1 nominative of these verbs taken personally, Thus λέγεται ἔτι καὶ 

. rus e¢ 5 it ) { 
1, νῦν ὑπὸ τῶν βαρβάρων, εἶδος μὲν κάλλιστον, ψ υχὴν δὲ φιλαν- 


‘he said that 


, 


under the go yverni nent ol ἢ 1 prepos 


Κῦρος) διὰ τὸ euere ϑὴς εἰναι Ἀ. τ. 
was fond of learning &c.’; in like manne) ἐκ TOV bet Sarr εἶναε = ϑρωπότατον φῦναι τὸν Κῦρον = (Xen. Cyr. I. 2. 1.) Φῦναι, ὃ 


— ‘hy being a slave’, : : 
ill-tel mp ered’; τῷ δοῦλος εἶναι = “by dems ἃ Si Κῦρος λέ ἑται ἔτι καὶ νῦν ὑπὸ τῶν βαρ βάρων, εἶδος μὲν καλ- 
ἰ 


‘from being | eres 
χαλεπός ae pe λος efexrine to the nominative in the principal λιστος. wv xn , δὲ mpedevn Neen Sa, pri sant Ἀγγοει δ cde 
clause by the barbarians that C yrus was most handsome in person, and 
most humane in soul’ = ‘Cyrus is even yet said by the barbarians 
been most handsome &c.’ ᾿ ) 


Subject of the Infinitive Omitted. When 


Obs. ἢ: ᾿ , 
ιοἵ Ler 101} yal verb Ὁ 


1° [{ h; e 
the infinitive is also the obje« » hay 


per . 
ject of | 
appt its omy. 


Concord of the Relative with its Anteced- 


nay 
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ent in Gender, Number, Person, and, by Attraction, 
in Case. Logically the case of the relative is determined 
by that word in its own clause on which it depends, as 
μέμνησϑε τοῦ ὅρκου ὃν ὁμῶὼμ κατε == ‘remember the 
oath which you have sworn’, But in Attic with a few 
rare exceptions (Thue. I. 50. 1.), and sometimes even in 
Homer (Il. V. 265.), the attributive character (§. 28) of 
the relative clause is more distinctly marked by the 
agreement of the 1 ‘elative with the antecedent in case 
also, as μέμνησϑε tov 00x0U οὗ ὀμωμόκατε. This is called 


attraction of the volalsve, and occurs chiefly when the 
relative is attracted, as in the above example, from the 
accusative into the venitive or dative of its antecedent. 
The attributive character of the relative clause is still 
more expressly brought out, when the substantival ante- 
cedent Passes _ trom its Own into the relative clause, 
as μέμνησϑε οὗ ὀμωμόκατε ὅρκου. Attraction occurs with 
a de monstr: ative as well as a subst: untival antecedent, as 
οἷς οὖσιν ὑμετέροις ἔχει. τούτοις πάντα τἄλλα ἀσφαλῶς 
κέχτηται = ‘mith what things of yours he has, with these 


he POBHENON all the rest securely’,* And when the de- 
monstrative antecedent is omitted, the relative itself may 
still be attracted as ἀμελῶ ὧν μὲ δεῖ πράττειν — ‘I ne- 
glect what 1 ought to do’ 

Obs. 1. Exceptions. a) As to Gender. 


As in this example, so usually, the relative clause pre- 
eedes the antecedent, when the former defines the latter, or is 
in any way the more important of the two. 

It may aid the E nglish student to enter into this Attic 
ΑΩΔ of attraction, if he consider that, just as the Greek relat- 
ive is attrac ted into the case of the omitted de monstrative ante- 


cedent, so in English the demonsir ative antece de = may be attract- 
ed into the case of the omitted re lative (§. 2 . Obs. *), Thus 
(Coriolanus V, 5). 
**Him I accuse 
The city-gates by es has entered”’ 
Also (Antony and Cleopatra III. 1. 


“Better leave undone than by our deeds acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we Serve’s away’ 
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schema (8. 55. Obs. 1, c), as (Il. X&. 278.) dee τέπος 

μοι αἰεὶ... παρέσταται = ‘daughter of Jove who art ever by 

my side’, where the relative follows the real gender of the person 
addressed. Again (Soph. Ve d.R.5 10) cg’ οὐχὶ μῶρόν ἐστι TOVY- 
χείρημά σου, ἄνευ τὲ πλήϑους καὶ φίλων τυραννίδα ϑηρᾶν, 
ὃ πλήϑει χρήμασίν ® ἁλίσκεται ; = ‘is not yours a foolish under- 


taking, without numbers and friends (at your back), to hunt after 
kingly power, (a thing, or the very thing) which is obtained by 
numbers and wealth?’ where the neuter relative represents the 
particular thing τυραννίδα as one ofa class. When the predicate of 
the relative clause is pomp ies ted by a substantive in apposition with 


the antecedent, the ere cenerally takes the gender of that sub- 
stantive, as (Herod. VII. 54 10.) Περσικὸν ξίφος τὸν gre 


f 
ee, | ee ΞΞΞΞ ba θὲ sit in sw ord ww toh the yc all 2 QAUALVAUTNS - \ As to 


number. <A plural relative may have a singular pin when 
the mind contemplates a whole class, one individual of which is 
denoted by the antecedent, in ot ther words when 0g = οἷος ἃ 5 (Plato) 
δησαυροποιὸς ἀνὴρ οὕς δὴ ἐπαινεῖ τὸ πλῆϑος = “ἃ money- 
making man, such as of course the multitude praise’. Also ὅστις ἃπὰ 
ὃς ἂν, With the Subjunctive, may, in virtue of their indefinite force 
as meaning any one whatever of a multitude, he ive a plur wise -ced- 
ent, as (PI. eet VIII. 566. Ὁ) ἀσπάξεται πάντας @ av σεερε- 
τυγχάνῃ — ‘salutes all w homsoever he may meet’: πᾶν τὲς οἵτινες 
is never found, but πάντες ὅσοι, or ὅστις. c) As to Person. The 
relative to a vocative antecedent may take a verb in the third persen 
instead of the second: for example see a). 


Obs. 2. Implicit Antecedents. The antecedent is sometimes 
involved in a possessive pronoun, as (Soph. Oed. Col. 730) τὴς ἐμῆς 
ἐπεισόδου ὃν μήτ ὀκνεῖτε κ. τ. λ. = ‘the approach of me, whom 
neither fear (ye) &c.’; and sometimes in an adjective, as (Thue. ) sl 
δὲ μὲ Osi καὶ γυναικείας τι ἀρετῆς, ὅσαι νῦν ἐν χηρεέᾳ ἔσον- 
TOL, Reaerares = ‘if I must also say something of the virtue of 


the women who will henceforth live in widowhood’. 


Obs. 3. Attraction. a) Examples are found of the relative 
attracted from the nominative and dative into the ease of the ante- 
cedent, but the sy are very raré Such are (Pl. Pheed. p. 69. a) τοῦ- 


a 


? 
το δ᾽ ὅμοιόν ἐστιν ῷ νῦν δὴ ἐλέγετο = ‘this i is like whi at was just 
) 


now said’: and (Xe ἢ. Cyr. Υ. 4.39. ἤγετο δὲ καὶ τῶν ἑαυτοῦ. τῶν 


t 
τὸ πιστῶν οἷς NOsTO, καὶ OY (Lor ἔχε) οἷο) ἠπίστει πολλούς 


== ‘and he led with him many of his people, both of the loyal in 
whom he delighted, and of those whom he distrusted’, 6) Attrac- 
tion is inadmissible when the relative depends for its own proper 
case on a different preposition from the antecede nt, or on the same 
preposition in a di ferent sense, Thus εἶμε παρ΄ ᾿ ἐκείνους παρ᾽ 
ὧν ἔλαβες τὸ ἀργύριον = ‘I am going to those from whom you 


5 


received the money §, eould not suffer attraction. 


τις eR NAR a RS Ro lala 
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Obs { Inverse Attraction. a) This oceurs when the substan- 


tival antecedent is attracted into the proper case, as well as into the 
clause of the relative. It most orien, happens when the sub- 
tantive s own case, is the εἶ yminative ΟἹ accusat ive, as (Soph. Oed. 
. 1150) λόγος δ᾽ ὃς ἐμπέπτωκεν ἀρτίως ἐμοὶ στείχοντι δεῦρο 
(τούτου ) συμβάλου γνώμην = ‘appl your mind to the tale oe 


met me lately HS | U “1 10 ἢ ‘ther’ ᾿ NO | nL all it} ‘Aen, [, 072.) u 


quam statuo vestra est. The place vac ἊΣ d by the noun in Ade ὡς 
verse attri Petia is often ar tually gs Ἔλα by a demonstrative, as 
shewn by the paren thesis of τούτου. δ) The phrase οὐδεὶς οστις OV 
(S. 56, a 7.) is attracted both wi ays, inversely which is very 
common, as (Pl. Menon 70) οὐδενὶ ὅτῳ οὐκ ἀποκρίν εται — ‘there 
is 00 one to whom he does not answer’, the antecede ἐμὰ attract 
ed into the case of the relative: and directly , which 19 rare, cs 
(Xen. Cor. Τ᾽ 4. ΘΝ} οὐδένα ἔφασαν OvtLy οὐ δακούοντ ἀπο- 


στρέφεσϑαι — ‘thev said there was not one W ho did not turn away 
< ἑ C τος i ‘ 


. Ὶ . Ι Ι 2 Antara Sabi 
the relative being attracted 1nto the Ci ; the antecedent; 


smal construction would be οὐδένα ἔφασαν ootis οὐ δα- 
, 9 ; 
κρύων ἀποστρέφοιτο. 


| - ° ει ᾿ Υ7 ' ἫΝ ) Ww ; Til { | ais 
Obs. 5. Omission of Relative. [ἢ the case ol (WO Clause 
eonnected by a copulative or adversative conjunctio!r the relativ« 


= - ies || ‘ - 1 ~ dam ᾿ . te 17 + e cecon - "τ mn 
which introduces the first 15 seiaom repea d in th econd eve 


when, were it repeated, its case would have to be changed; but 
either it is simpl} omitted, or its place is supplied by a personal or 
demonstrative pronoun, is (Od. 1 10. ) ἄμπελοι αἵτε φέρουσιν οἷ- 
voVv ἐριστάφυλον καί(α ᾿ς) σφιν Διὸς ὕωβρος ἀέξει-ε: ‘vines which 


bear the clustering orape, and (whie h) the rain i He αὐ ἢ like ikes 


| 


crow for them (the (γι a yt where the second relat Ive Is sil nply 
Ὁ . ὩΣ τς Ὁ ‘ 
omitted; and (Pl: it. Rep. VI. 505. E) o δὴ διώκει μὲν ἅπασα ψυ χὮ» 


a 


καὶ τούτου ἕνεκα πάντα MOKTTEL- Puce » every man hunts af 
tele and does all thines on account of if? ‘ \ ere the second relatis 


is replaced by tovtov. 


S. 59. Government of one Substantive by another 
in the Genitive. When a compound idea is to be ex- 
pressed by two substantives, not denoting the same en- 
tity (§. 54), the secondary or attributive one is put in 
‘the tree’s fruit’, 


the genitive, as ὁ τοῦ δέν δρου καρπὸς 


where καρτοὸς is the principal substantive, δένδρου the 
secondary or attributive one. How this construction came 
to prev ail, even when the relation between the two en- 


tities 1s one that cannot be derived from any develop- 
ment of the genitive case, whether as genitive proper 


lof). or as ablaiive (fy+0m : has been axplained ἢ ind \ Jb" hd 


πο“ 0 a HRS Rt Be ot i aaa 
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Accordingly it must not be supposed that the translation 
of the Greek aa in this construction by of or from, 
much less by of alone, will always give the sense; for the 
relation denoted by it is often that of belonging to in the 
most general way, with respect to, and the particular re- 


; ; ᾿ 
lation OY ragpact intended must ha oatharad trom tha 
context. The following examples will shew this, and put 
the student sufficiently on his guard: 

ἀπόστασις τῶν Adve tov = revolt from the Athenians 
ἐπικούρη μα τῆς χιὸν os = shelter from the snow (πρός) 

τὸ Μεγαρέ cov wn φ toua—thedecree regarding the Megarea ns (7eQC) 
ἱμκονὴ q τοῦ κακοῦν —— pe rsisti ince in € vil (ἐμμέν ELV τῷ κακῷ) 
τὴν τῆς Αἰτωλίας Evug οράν — the mishap in Aetolia.* 


Some of these sig Se are quite capable in them- 
selves of anothe 29 meaning th: an that which their context 
a dae Thus τὸ a ig ψήφισμα might mean, In an- 


other passage, t the decree of the Megareans, and amootaose 
τῶν ἜΝ ‘the revolt or secession of the Athenians’. 
So, according to circumstances, 

ἡ dover! τέκνων = pleasures of or in** children 

ἄλγος ἑταίρων = ΒΝ δ᾽ 4) for** comrades 

g ροντὶς παίδων = anxiety of or for** children 

φιλία, ἔχγϑρα τινῦς == friendship, enmity of or towards any one 

0 τῶν πολεμίων G OBog : —= our fe of the enemy, or theirs of us 

γάπη tov Ila τρὸς = our love to the Father, or His to us ἡ 

ἀρσέ νῶν κράτος = the power of males, or over males τ 

ποινὴ Πατρόκλοιο = satisfaction given or taken by Patroclus, 


or taken Ὃ another for him, 


which last it actually means in Homer. 


These phrases, in the sense assig ne =e to each, will be 
found in Thue. VIII. 5. 1. Xen. = IV. 5.13. Thuc. I. 140. 3. 
Pi: Georg. 479. D. Thu : Ee 114. 

The periphrasis arising jh pa which is truly expletive 
of the genitive, would bring out these second rel: itions. 

- = the seas sense the genitive has been called objective, 
because it denotes the object of love; and in the latter subjective, 
because it denotes the subject of love, i. 6. in whom it resides. 

+7 The latter of these meanings occurs in Eur. Hec. 883: 
καὶ πῶς γυναιξὶν ἀρσένων ἔσται κράτος; = ‘and how shall 


women ha Ve power over maleg?’ 


cen Τ᾿ σπου σε του TREASON: 20 I" 


OOS SEITE = alot ς 


te AR οι 
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Obs. 4. Nontor Adjective with Genitive. A neuter adjective 


sometimes conforms to the government of substantives, as Ow ήχα- 


νον εὐδαιμονίας — “an inconceivable pitch of happiness 5 but 
this is rare except in the case of expressly quantitative words (S- 
55. Obs. 3, a), and especially rare in any other than the accusative 

= Vie Ue Τὺ} * 4 ᾿ . aS = Sr ὡ αὖ 
case. Here however is an example οἱ the dative: ἐν παντὶ κακοῦ 
εἶγαι — ‘to be in all manner of ills 


Obs. 2. Compound gene Theoretically, any number of 
substantives may be ὁ ombined by means of successive er pe 50 
as to express one compound idea; but conve nience and intelligibility 
limit the number to three, as ἡ τοῦ Σωκράτους σοφέας ἐπιϑυμία 
— ‘the desire of (for) Socrates’ wisdom’, In this example the two 


----- 


πα ἢ Ι ἜΞΩ 
senitives depend on one another, express Im fact by themselves a 


; ; a. δὼ 
compound ἰάδα, which is still farther compounded with ὅπ δ Δ, 
There may however be two genitives not depending on one another, 
but both on the prince ipal substantive, as { Thue, \ I. 84, 6.) Ova τε 
a τοῦ ἀνέμου ἄπωσιν αὐτῶν ἐς τὸ TE λαγος — by the wine F 
drif ing of then 1 (the wrecks) to sea’, where both genitives depen 
On ἅπωσιν. Finea of four substantives so combined i.e. of one sub- 
stantive with three succe ssive ng enitives (Il. Cor. LV. 4.) are rare. 


Obs. 3. Article in Regimen. Generaty when the genitive has 
the article, so has the prin iC ‘ipal substantiv e, but, when one of the 
two substantives is to be specially distinguished, it only has the 
article. In poetry the article is used often only with the genitive. 
Note particularly the genitive of a country or district with the né ume 
ofa particular point in it, as (Thue, 1. 111. 1. ) ᾿4ϑηναῖοι ἐστρά- 

4! 


couday ene Oseculiog ἐπὶ DOwoculoy : wn fila Athe Mans 1 nade 
an expe dition to Phars: lus in The ‘ssaly’. The genitive of the well 
known district, by which the spot is define d, has always the article, 
the spot itself never. Ὁ 

Obs. 4. Genitive for Dative * General Reference. rhe gen- 
itive of a personal ἡ yronoun, used for the dative of general nenee- 
ence (δ. 16. Obs. 2.), may be separated from the noun on which 
it depe nds by seve Lh words, as (Pl, Phaed. p. 117. B) ἕως av oo . 
pease ἐν τοῖς σπέλεσι γένηται = = ‘until weariness come upon you? 


limbs’ δὰ 
Obs. 5. Omission of Governing Substantive. With the pre a 


sitions εἰς er ἐν, οἰκία, or some similar word as ἵερόν, on whicl 
αἵ genitive depends, of commonly omitted (Ὁ . 59. Obs. 6.). Thus 


sts δ Sow, LY δου, εἰς δ, δον ευ. slo T1lweevoe. jl USt as We 
say ‘at Oliver and Boyd’ s’, or ‘in St. Paul’s’. . 
' Obs. 6. Dative after Nouns. In poetry, and sometimes in 
prose, the dative is put for the s cenitive. We ourselves can say ofa 
man that he is son¢o or of suc h another. Personal pronouns are more 
often so converted thi un substantives, and hardly any other dative 


but theirs stands for the possessive genitive, as (Xen,) ἡ γάρ wou 


τ το ria me a ON i es tS a amet AG la 
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’ ἣ ᾽ ° ee 
woyn — ‘for my soul’.* The dativus commodi et incommodi is the 
most common, as ϑεοῖς δωρήματα = ‘gifts for the gods’, τοῖς 
ἀσθενέσι τροφή = “food for the infirm’, τοῖς φέλοις βοή- 
Deva — ‘assistance to friends’, 7 τοῦ ϑεοῦ Wiese: Duiv = ‘God's 
sift zo you’. It will be observed that several of these datives dndaet- 
ly bring out a meaning which the genitive would but obscurely con- 
vey, and that they are in a manner necessitated by the verbal mean- 
ine οἱ the principal substantives on which the oy depe »nd. On this 
ground a noun may take both a genitive and a dative, as ἡ πόλεων 
ἐπιμιἕ Ef πόλεσιν = ‘the intercourse of states with states’, In such 
cases it is not correct to say that the dative is put for the genitive, 
since the relation expressed is truly dative, and not genitive at all. 


Obs. 7. aaiee The use ofa ge nit ive wader the gov ern- 


Ment Of ἃ substantive, instead of an adjective in coneord with it 

to τ fi und in the Led try of all languages, but its frequency in “he 
Ne w Testament is a Hebraism. (L uke IV. 22.) τοῖς λόγοις τῆς χά- 
οτος = ‘at the words of grace’ i. 6. ‘at the e imehoun words’: 
(Luke XVI. 18. ) οἰκονόμος τὴν ἀδικίας = ‘the steward of injust- 


᾽ ‘ 
ice’ i. 6. ‘the unjust steward’ 


Adjectives governing the Genitive.** These 


are adjectives denoting a) appropriation or segregation, 


b) plenty or deficiency, Cc) participation or privation, and 


Here and elsewhere in the text, to secure intelligibility, 
Η 
and out of deference to the conventional language of gramma- 


rians, one case is said to be put for another, i. e. where another 
is more generally found. It must be remembered however that, 
as no word is the perfect synonyme of another, so neither is 
any case in any connexion the perfect equivalent of another. 
for instance, in the example adduced, μοί is really the dative 
of general reference, and th 16. whole phrase ὴ γὰρ μοι. Wyn, 
Strictly translated, means ‘for in my case the soul’, 

** The question, what case should follow an adjective in 
Greek, corresponds to the question what preposition should fol- 
low it in English; and the English preporstin is generally a 
safe guide to the Greek case, provided the meaning of the ad- 


jective be expressed by a neuter form in English. This condi- 


" 
tion 15. necessary, because ; from the pauc ity of adjectives pro- 


per in English, and the substitution of participle 5 passive for 
them, the aspect of the adjective in English is often that of a 
state produced, not that of a resident quality, which i is the proper 
adjectival aspect. Thus, if ‘experienced in affairs’ be turned 
into ‘having experience of affairs’, the Greek case will be sug- 
rested, ἔμπειρος πραγιατοῶων, 


Wik! fA OR ee ον 
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d) some menta | affections, as carefulness, mek] HIN ENE, 
skill, capacity, and their contraries; also 6) all partitives, 
f) comparatives, supe rlatives, and adjectives imply! ing 
comparison , g) with some others, as & τόπος ἕερος Ἂν 
δ = —i'a place s sacred to Jove’, where the re ae τ 
that of the possessor ; οὐδὲν ἀλλότριον ποιῶν τῆς EXVTOV 


στατρέδος == * doing nothing alien from (nothing but what 


sade for the ) interest of his country Α where the genitive 
is truly ablative. 0b) πόλιες μέστη ἐμπόρων —= ‘a city full 


of merchants’. ἐνδεὴς 10 ημάτων — ‘cearce of money ,; 
is 


where the genitive is that of f material. Cc) μέτοχος ἀρετῆς 
— ‘a sharer of virtua’, ὦ yomavoc παίων = ‘bereit Ol 
children’. Such ea iicn are hardly distinguishable 
from those of the prece »>dine class. Most of those denot- 
ing deficiency and privation are compounds with α pri- 

vative, almost all of w hich are construe ἃ with the privat- 


yanitive, as LOGOV ¢ αγξυστος — ‘one who has not 
tasted of ills’. εἰ) aaa τῆς ϑαλάσσης = ‘acquainted 
with the sea’, ἄπειρος γραμμάτων — ‘innocent of learn- 
ine’.* This is the metap yhysical genitive i. 6. the ven- 
itive of that about (περῶ sels the skill, care, &c. are 
concerned. To this class be long “ ctives in Lx%0¢ denot- 


\ 
. 


) 

ing (ἃ pacity for a thing, as ~egao? ευαστεκὸς τῶν εἰς vs 
πόλε μον = ‘capa ble ot ‘ providing the necessaries of war 
e) ὀλίγοι τῶν πολλ ὧν = ‘few of the many’. // νξοις τὸ 


~ 


σιγᾶν κοεῖττόν ἐστιν τοῦ λωλεῖν = ‘for youth sile nce is 
yay κι 
better than talking’, τῶν πάλαι σοφώτατος ὃ Σωκράτης 


= ‘Socrates was the wisest ot the ancients) : A djoctive IS 
implyi ing comps arison are multiples τ pag ae Orel aaeote 
αὑτῶν μάχονται ----- ‘they fight with double their own 
number’, and all adjectives implying superiority as 


C « 


ἐ 1¢ ἡδονῶν = ‘having 1 over pleasures’ 1. 6. 
ἐγκρατὴς ἡδονῶν = ‘having power over | 


* These compounds with @ privative are often, ag 
by the poets, use ἃ witl 1 cognate subst antives tautologically, a 
(Xen. Cyr. IV. 6. 2.) amats δέ εἶμι ἀῤῥένων παίδων --- male 
chile lren I ‘i none’. Similarly sop h. (je ad. Col. ΟἹ {) αψηνες- 


WS πάντων γειμόνων — ‘sheltered from all storms 
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. 4 ‘ . ° “ ¢ / ~ ἢ 
‘not their slave “OF inferiority as UMHHLOOL τῶν VOVEOY = 
. - 


~ ) / 


‘obedient to parents’, OY €XCESS, AS TEQLTTAa τῶν ἀρπουν - 
τῶν == ‘more than enough’, or difference as ἕτερον τὸ 
- A mb " - - 5 “¢ 

ἡδυ τοῦ ayatov = ‘the pleasing is different from the 


+ 


. 3 ΄ ε 
sood’, or eguivalence as ἀξ LOS ἑπαίνου — ‘worthy of 


- . i. “4 ; , . 
praise , δόξα χρηματῶν OV% ὠνητή = ‘olory is not to be 


: } (| ] ἢ | it 
bought tor money’. 4) Such are those ¢ enoting Success 
or failure (ἐπιιτυχής. atvynec), profusion or par simony 
. » Κ " . a 
(ἀφειδης. φείδωλος). guilt or innocence (αἔτιος , ἀναίτιος 6)» 


. - > 
and various local relations, as μέσος, ἀντίος. ἐναντίος. av- 


“ -_ ς ~ ¢ 
eM παραπλήσιος, also ὡραῖος, as ὡραία γάμου = 
‘ripe {or mamage . 

Obs. 1. Variations. a) Whenever the notion of advantage o1 
disadvantage is attached to any of the above adjectives, they take 


he dative, e. g. οὔκ εῖος = ‘well inclined to’, and ἀλλότριος --Ξ = 
‘unfavourable to’, as (Dem.) ἢ Θάσος τότε Πακεδαιμονίοις μὲν 


2 , ¢ ~ 
οἰκεία, ἡμῖν δ᾽ ἀλλοτρία ἦν: = *Th asus was then friendly to the 
Lacedemonians, hostile to us’, Also ἐναντίος. when it means not 


i } U 
simply opposite Zo, but oppose >a fo, take Ss the d: ut ive >: 50 also oan - 
" | Be 
ΜΟΟς, when the obedience is ree rarded not simply as belong rine , but 
as subservient to another. 


b) Some times adjectives of plenty, p< ar- 
ticularly Oaove, are found with the instrumental dative, as δασὺς 


δένδρων or δένδροις = ‘thick with trees’, in the latter of which 
CcCoOuUstructl 


ions the trees appear not as the material out of which, but 

ῷ +] ) pean 1p ‘ \lan " ) f 

as the means 6y which ἃ piace 18 filled, (S, 04, Ob 
Obs, 2, Forms of Comparison. Not only 

netimes pre fixed to thec ompi arative genitive 


accusative with παρα * 


V5 ‘ 20) 

are πρό and ἀντί 
but instead of it the 
or πρὸς is sometimes aaa, or the compari- 


4 
son is made by the conjunction 7 with the same case after it as be- 
fore it. Thus ‘the father is big 


gger than the son’ may be rendered 


So 


ὁ πατὴρ μείξων τοῦ υἱοῦ 
4 4 


ὶ ' 
| awe ὡς a NOHO τὸν υἱὸν The re Are instances οἱ the 
OF ss “ss 5 0 viog comparative genitive itself be- 


ing accompanied by 7. 
Ἤ after Words implying Comparison. Besides compa- 
ratives, words implyit 12 diffe rence may have the 


resolved by 7, as ἄλλα ῃ τὰ γιγνόμενα -ΞΞ 
h; 


Obs. 3. 


following genitive 
‘other things than what 
happened’; τοὐναντίον 7 τὰ προσδοχού weve ‘the contrary 


Cl what wase xpected ’ > διπλήσια νέμον τοί οἵ DTW 7 τοῖσι ἄλλοισι 


= ‘his share is double that of the others’: τὸν ἡμίισυν σῖτον ἢ 
͵ 


, . . . . a 

ITaea with the accusative, which is rare after compara- 

tives in classic Greek, is the dominant formula of comparison 
in the surviving dialect. 


eh Se apna nie ema = 
μὰ ti: 
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πρόσϑεν = — ‘half the forme r allowance of corn’; διαφέρει τὰ TOV 


ἐρῶντος ἢ τὰ τοῦ un= ‘there is a difference bawere Ν relations 
of him who loves, aad of him who loves not’; πλεῖστα -. els πᾶσα 
χώρη = ‘more than any other as . So, μᾶλλον being omitted, 
after βούλεσϑαι, as (Il. I. 117. atin ἐγὼ λαὸν σόον ἔμμεναι 
ἢ ἀπολέσϑαι = “1 would ri ther that the pe ople were safe than that 
they perished’ : and after δίκαιόν ἐστι, AS οὕτω OVY ἡμᾶς δέκαιον 


ἔχειν τὸ ἕτερον βέξοος ἥπερ ᾿4ϑηναίους = ‘thus it is right that 


we should have t the other r pat rt rather than the Athenians’, Here, as 
often, wég 15] joined to ἤ. . 96. Obs, ,} 

Obs, 4. Comparison ο two Properties belonging to the same 
Entity. If two properties of the same entity are compare d in degree 
the Greeks commonly used two comparatives, where we use aan 
one, as ϑάττων ἢ σοφώτερός éott—‘he is more hasty than wise’ 
Sometimes however two positives are used, as (Soph. Aj. 966) ἐμοὶ 

\ Ἵ ! ! ' ' 
σεειποος εέϑνηκεν 7) HELVOLE yluuve = — — this death was more bitter 
to me than sweet to them 

Obs. 5. Comparison ‘of an Entity with itself. If an entity 
at one time is comp ared with itself at another, in respect of any 

quality, the genitive of the reflexive pronoun is used with αὐτός, 
a δυνατώτεροι αὐτοὶ αὑτῶν = ‘they were migthier than them- 
selves’ i, C. ‘they sm passed | themselves’, And in the like case, 
when the very hichest degree is to be marked, the superlative is 
similarly use das δεινότατος σαυτοῦ ἦσϑα = ‘you quite excelled 
yourself”. 

Obs, 6. Comparison of Entities Incommensurate. When the 
object of the comparison is to declare two entities incommensurate, 
out of all proportion to one another, ἢ κατά, and more rarely ἢ 
moos (quam pro in Latin) with the accusative are used, some 
times ἢ ἐπί with the dative, as νεκρὸς μείζων ἢ κατ ἄνθρωπον 

‘a corpse larger than comports with the normal size of the hu 
man body’, ‘of extraordinary size for aman’. The same construc 
tion occurs with infinitival clauses, as σοφώτερ᾽ 7] κατ᾽ ἄνδρα 
συωβαλεῖν ἔπη = ‘sayings wiser than that a man can understand 
them’, 

Obs. 7. Equivalent Forms. In such phr: ses as λόγου μεέξων 
== ‘too big for expre ssion’, ἐλπέδων πρεέσσων = ‘too good for 
hope .’, the genitive nouns are equivalent to the infinitive verb with 
ἢ ὥστε (8. ‘90. Obs. 3.), or to the pot ential with ἢ ὡς, as ἔστι yoo 
uwetSo τἀκείνων ἔργα ῃ ὡς τῷ Loy@ τις ἂν εἴποι c= ‘their warke 
were greater than that one could recount them’ 


Obs. 8. Comparatio Compendiaria, The ΤῊΝ KS frequently used 


a compendious form of comparison, which is not log = correc 

as vate XXI.191.) Koetocar δ᾽ αὖτε dios γενεὴ ποταμοῖο τέτυ»- 
ται == ‘the race of Jove has been created stronger than the εἶνε" 
for the comparison is not between Zevg and ποταμὸς. but between 
the race of Ζεύς, and the race of ποταμός. This illogicality may 
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be avoided by the use of the demonstrative article, which represents 
the noun understood. as our own that does in ‘than that of the 


river’. (§. 8. Obs. 2.) 


Obs.9. Redundant Negative after Comparatives. (S.48. Obs. 9.) 
The negative ov is often added to μᾶλλον N when the principal 
clause is negative, 01 implies a negative by being interrogative . or 
by expressing censure, as (Thue. ΠῚ. 86. 4.) ὠμὸν τὸ βούλευμα... 
πόλιν ὁλην διαφϑεῖραι μᾶλλον ἢ οὐ τοὺς αἰτίους = ‘it is ἃ 


ernel decree to destroy ἃ whole ὁ ity rather than the euilty’. (Madv 
\. 88, b. Rem. 2.)” 

8, 61. Adjectives governing the Dative. These are 
adjectives expressing a) likeness in its various forms as 
agreement, equality, identity; b) connexion in its various 
forms as pro: vomit, ΠΕ ΤΥ Δ) ) ads nN lave in ity 


various forms, as adaptation, subjection, friendliness, as- 
sistance with their contr aries; and d) verbals having a 


passive sense (§. 72, d), as a) of στονηροὶ ἀλλήλοις ὅμοιοι 
= ‘the wicked resemble one another’; δ) ὅμοροι τοῖς 

( ἘΝ τ ᾿ φι : ἘΝ 5 oo, . - 

Δρμενίοις = ‘bordering with the Armenians’; Ο) ξυνους 
᾿Αϑηναίοις = ' avourable to the Athenians’; d) ποϑεινος 
φίλοις —= ‘regretted by friends’, ὠφελητέα wor Ελλὰς = 


‘Greece must be aided by me’ 
Obs. 1. a) Variations. A multitude of adje ctives denoting agree- 


ment and connexion are compoun ds with σύν or ὁμοῦ: these , as 
Mi 


also f/ LGOe ! and “wOLVvOs, ἂν SOME times found W ith the oe σα. h) \\ hon 
the contraries s imply separation, as many of those compounded with 


a privative ** do, they prefer the genitive, as ἀμιγεῖς βαρβάρων 


we 


The negation is similarly redundant after comparatives 
in Italian, whenever a verb follows them, as ‘io secrivo pit che 
10 NON parlo’? = {1 write more than I speak’. This redundaney 
of the negative is due to a transition in the thought: it begins 
do something more’, and it ends ‘I do’nt do something else 
much’. The idiom, sion ἐπωφε Greek or Italian, is an instance 

"a logical inaccuracy mad e el: assical by custom. 
** The privative o (ἄνευ), as in ἀπόλεμος = = ‘unwarlike’, 


ust be distinguished from the collective (ἅμα), as in amas, 
re ὁμόδελφος (ὁ ἐκ τῆς αὐτῆς δε stipes from eee im - 
tensive (wyav) as in ἀχανής == ‘gaping wide’ as well as ‘not 
gaping at all’, cEvlog—‘ thickly wooded’ as well as “treeless : 
and from the merely ,euphonic, AS στάχυς OY ἄσταχυς = an ear 
of corn’, σπαίρω or ἀσπαίρω = ‘I breathe’, and crab ἀγα- 
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— ‘ynmixed with barbarians’, ¢) In other instances the genitive is 
to be explail ned by the eo te having assumed a _ substantiv: al 
chal racter, as (He rod. IL, 74. ) fgot ὄφιες ὧν ϑρώπων οὐδαμῶς δη- 
λ ἤμον ὃ ὃς Ξ ‘sacred serpents not at all hRarmers of men’. 

Obs. 2. Resolution of Dative by Preposition and Accusative. 
The dative of advantage or di: sadvant ize 15 oft en resolved into πρὸς 


or εἰς with the accusativ  1eN51H0s πρὸς πόλεμον = ‘useful 
/ Ι 


tor war 7, LONCLUOS εἰς τὸ ALYELY =— Misa ful tor dise ‘OUPrSe  Blops- 
οὸν πρὸς οὐσίαν = ‘injurious to one’s fortune ’, These example 5 
are from Plato, and they. are classic steps in the transition of Greek 
from the synthetic to the analytic state 
Obs, ὃ. Illogical Regimen avoided by καί. When it is de- 
noted by ὅμοιος, ἴσος; παραπλήσιος; ὃ αὐτός, that two entities 
ane the same or a similar thing in common, there is the same illo- 
sicality in the use of the dative as in the c ompendious form of com- 
parison (§. 60. Obs. 8.), as ὁμοίαν γν μον σοὶ eyo ΞΞ3Ξ (1 have the 
same opinion with you’, literally ‘1 have an opinion like you’, but 
it should be ‘like yours’, the likeness besa ο δι tween opinion and 
opinion. This illogical construction, whi h is frequent enough in 
Greek, is however commonly avoided by cor ae the two entities 


ae ' ν᾽ , 
by wag, and leaving the adjective without regimen; #o¢ may in such 
cases he translated into English by as , thi dade ν γνώμη nv ἔχω 
καὶ σύ-πε: 1 have the same opini on as you’; νόμος oe τοῖσι Anxe- 
δαιμονίοισι.... ὧν τὸς καὶ τοῖσι βαρβά eoror == ‘the Lacedwemo- 
nians have the same law as the barbarl ee With ἴσος and o av- 
TOS, ὡς and ὥσπερ are also found, especially in Attic prose writers : 


. . "" 5 
and this is precise ly our modern formula, ‘the same as’==T0O @vTO 
᾿; 
@OTEO. 


62. The Accusative after Adjectives, ‘This is 
always the accusative denoting in what respect, for which 


See _ ΝΣ Obs. 5. 1. 


Ἢ 63, The Infinitive after Adjectives, a) This con- 
struction is most fre que nt after adje ctives denoting abil- 
ity or the want of it, whethe r physic: al, mental, or moral 
(i. e. inclination), also ἄξιος and ava S40, as Θεμιστοκλῆς 
ἱκανώτατος Hy εἰπεῖν. καὶ γνῶναι. καὶ πρᾶξαι —= ‘The- 


mistocles was capable 1 in the highest degree of speech, re- 


solution. andaction’. Homer use s this construction with all 


sorts of adje ctives as ϑεέεεν ave ἐμοισεν ὁμοιοι: —: ‘like the 


ds, the root being γαϑ' corresponding to our own good, God, 
and the German qut. English parallels are squire and esquire, 
Gad and £qad. 


8. 6A, VERBS GOVERNING THE GENITIVE. 


winds for running’, μέγα χαὶ ἐσσομένοισι πυϑέσϑαι 


“gre at too for poste rity to hear of. b) To denote more 
distinctly the ree = aim, ὥστε may be prefixed , as 
(Xen. ( tyr. IV. ) Πότερα παῖδές εἶσι φρονιμώτεροι 
ὥστε μαϑεῖν τὰ pee Sa καὶ δεικνύμενα ἢ ἄνδρες = 


‘whethe r are children or men the more capable, so as to 
learn what is said and shewn! 


Obs. 1. Voices of the Infinitive. As in English sometimes, 
so and still oftener in Greek, the infinitive active is employed, where 
the infinitive passive might be expected, as ἀνὴρ χαλεπὸς συξῆν 
es man difficult to live with’, καλὸς ὁρᾶν = ‘fair to see or to 


be seen’ , ϑαυμάσιον ἀἐποῖν os ‘wonderful to tell or to pe told’. 


Thucydides uses both active and pe assive infinitives after o ὕξιος, as 
(II, 40. 1.) τὴν πόλιν ἀξίαν εἶναι ϑαυμάξεσϑαι = that the city 


is worthy to be admired’, and (1. 138. 3.) ) ἄξιος ϑαυμάσαι in the 
very same sense. (S. 73.) 


Obs. 2. Subject of the Infinitive. Especially after adjectives 
denoting adaptation, and after comparatives, the understood ‘antive 


of the infinitive may be different from that to which the adjecti 


refers: in all the above examples it is the same. Thus (PI. Joos 


239. B) 6 τε χρόνος βραχὺς ἀξέως On ἤσασϑαι == ‘and the time 
is short for worthily recounting (what hap pened)’, where χρόνος, 
to which the adjective refers, is of course not the narrator. So 
ψυχρὸν TO ὕδωρ ὥστε λούσασϑαι = ‘the water is (too) cold 
for bathing’. The best English of this infinitive is by for with 


the gerund. 


S. 64. Verbs governing the Genitive. These are 
verbs signifying a) participation or abstinence ; b) fulness 
or deficiency; 6) commencement or cessation; d) certain 
mental affections, as mindfulness, carefulness, contempt, 
desire, enjoyment, and their contraries; 6) the manifesta- 
tions of desire, as aiming at, hitting or missing, holding by: 
also f) those denoting difference or comparison, whether 
in the way of superiority or inferiority ; and g) the opera- 
tion of the senses, Thus a) ἀμείνονος μοίρας wetaheul ἀά- 
νειν = ‘to share a better fate’, φεέδεο τῶν ν η ὧν == ‘spare 
the ships’: b) 4 ἔμομεν ἐλνδον καν: we are full of hopes’ 
ὁ) μυϑῶν ἤρχε πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν = ‘the father of men began 
a speech’, ov λήξω ϑρήν ov— J shall not cease from la- 
mentations’: 4) τῶν ὀνομάτων ἐπιλανϑάνομαι τε 1 forget 


9 


S. 64, Obs, 1—3. 
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the names’, τοῦ συμφέροντος ἐπιμελεῖσθαι: το take care 
of one’s interest’, χρύους καὶ ϑάλπους ὁμοέως καταφρονεῖ 
‘he despises cold and heat alike’, ἐπιϑυμῶ τῆς σοφίας 
J) == "we enjoy 


‘I desire wisdom’, σχολῆς ἀπολαύομει 
leisure’: 6) στοχάζομαι τοῦ σκοποῦ -ε-΄ 1 αἷπι αὐ the mark’, 
ἶ ' " 


. ᾿ . 
obtain honour’, τοῦτο τες λέγων 


----.- 
.---- 


τιμῆς τυγχάνειν == ‘to 
οὐκ ἂν ἁμάρτοι τἀληϑέος = ‘any one, who should say 
this, would not miss the truth’, καί wou ἕπου ἐχόμενος τῆς 


χλαμύδος = ‘and follow me holding on by my cloak’: 


ῃ διαφέρειν τῶν πολλῶνπΞεε ἴο differ from the multitude’, 


j ἢ 411) ἐν λα on 
, 4 ῥ 1; 
στώντων πυρεευεεν == ‘to be master of a , υδεξεδηδξ ΜΠ} 


is — ‘he came too late tor the battle’: GQ) aenres Dat 


μάχι 
τῆς χειρός — ‘to touch the hand’ 


Obs. 1. Verbs of Participation. A great many verbs of par- 


ds withweta and σύν, as μετέχειν, συλλαμ- 
fier them is truly partitive: and accordingly, 
as ἴσον (wéQOs) accompanies 
as (Thuc. VI. 40. 1.) ἔσον 
because the whole 


ticipation are compoun 
ῃ rr Sa 
βανειν. The fenitive ς 
when μέρος, or any word implying it, 
such verbs, it is put in the accusative, 
_.. μετασχεῖν — ‘to obtain an equal share’, 
ἴσον μέρος is taken. 
Obs. 2. Verbs of Plenty and Want. 
! ere : ; ro I on y fT ' ae. 
particularly Bower, the venitive Is SOMeuUMeS Τὰ paced ἢν tli dat 
ive, the relation whereof being changed, as often in English, into 
wherewith (ὃ. 60. Obs. 1, Ὁ). To this class 


satiety, as ἄσασϑαι. κορέσασθϑαι. The verb δέω -Ξ ‘Iam in want’ 
5 of adverbial phrases, as πολλου 


After verbs of fulness, 


belong verbs denoting 


occurs impersonally in a number 
δεῖ — ‘far from it’, ὀλέγου μικροῦ δεῖ = ‘almost | 
also personally, as πολλοῦ, ὀλίγου, δέω — ‘I am far from, within 
a little of’; and in statements of num 


It is used 


ber, as τρεακοῦτον ἔτὸς EVO 


> i.e. ‘the twenty-ninth’; 


‘the thirtieth year wanting one 
two 1. 6. 


δέον = ; v 
δυοὲν δέοντες MEVTNAXOVTA ἄνδρες = ‘fifty men wanting 


‘forty eight’ 
Obs. 3. Verbs denoting Mental Affections, particularly verbs 
> rpmemhering | araettt ‘sitate between the genitive and 
0Ϊ remembering and forge iting, hesitate between e. 
to the accusative, where things, not per- 
forgotten. Mental affections have in fact 
for example, may be regarded as 
case it is an acé logi- 


accusative, inclining rather 
sons. are remembered or 
a twofold aspect. Remembering, 
either voluntary or involuntary: in the former 
1 in the latter a mental sensation 
that whence it arises. The double 
0 the same 


cally requiring the accusative, an¢ 
appropriately taking the genitive ol 
construction of the corresponding verbs In Latin points t 
distinction, and our own language recognises it, recollect and re- 


member denoting respectively i 
g respectively, according to synonvmis 
: | ΘΗ, oh col g to synonymists, voluntary 
nr Finan ρ, memory. The distinction is not indeed alway aa 
served: 1A ν᾽ δῶ υν᾽ τ « ᾽ ᾿ ats " a 
τ er ; yet it clearly appears in this, that, when recollect is used 
( «ὅρῳ πε μορὰς memory, it may take of the sign of the enitiv f 
it, but RAGS Sear eh ppanposie teeta) 
J h Th otherwise: thus ‘I don’t recollect of it’ is often said, but 
shall trv to recollect af it? ar; : 3 ee 
one omy [0 recollect of it’, o1 Imperatively ‘vecollect of this? 
10 Jast tWwO examples, where the will is δε Pp 
must be omitted The génitiv - 1S energetic, of 
re The σϑθηνο alter such verbs then is primarily 
2 ] eo "lO * ne > 
πὐδονολοόνν treat = or cause, denoting the whence of the mental 
: when,men came to reear hea 
| ame egard themselve ‘atl 
ee ορρρ αν ! ee ‘ ᾿ : ΠΙΟΙΥΟΣ,, rather as 
: "9 an * —_ on in their mental affections, the accusativ 
egan.to supplant the genitive t 4 ὩΣ 
py genitive. In some instances the 


transition can 


' 
ha mark Ψ : x 
δ" Epp ες λανθάνομαε, which is uniformly construed witl 
. “ὍἭι - l 


the venitive ile} 
iin senate Me rer its later compound dare Aav@Pavoucn which differs 
\ 1 Delnga more emphatic i t ἷ . ᾿ me 
also Si ἷ “i : - . 15 tound with the accusative 
Toca = sia, κὰν τῆρᾳ always takes the dative, but the later “leis 
teal i δι chad the accusative, the primary notion of the former 
: +4 fi pre tet ἢ Ϊ cherish contempt for’, and the more ener f 
© Signilication of the ls » hain “o°= 
Ι ( ter heine hrano 7 δ τονε , 
sical Char οἷς ater b ing brought out by ‘I brine into con- 
frequency witl , Ξ ΒΒΌΝΘΗ appears also in the oreater or less 
Th Sea, ᾿ ith which verbs of this class are construed with th 16. 
cusative: thusco¢gyes 2 , . sad € ac- 
opie ape ai ghee emimacrea Tee are found with it sometimes 
. ! f >» COTEVO, ant OtxnTEL @ cenerall : ἣν > a =~ 
’ “ Ὁ generally, @ 1 gyn 
στέργειν almost always, (8. 65 one “ae ——— geomet anna 
Ἂς Ἢ : "Ὁ. κ᾽. Vo. 5. 0. ι the sense of fo re 
ὠνημονεξυ oe ee ὃ ΟἹ to relate, 
Lvynwoveve οἵ course takes the accusative. Many verbs of this yf 
Darticularly verbs of saving for take veo? and ΠΡ ΠΝ 
the zenitiy Α 2 : ; ἘΣ Fs . Be ξρε. And sometimes wore ᾿ ᾿νε } 
or se sal - a prepositions introduce, not the genitive of ori ὩΣ 
εἰς ὅς ‘see : " of concern, and their use may have been a step in tl 3 
urs 5 ( . ον teak ὦ 2 . a § » 
Pe Be τ - the indirect to the direct construction. for ca oa 
2 Ν . ᾿ . . . ᾿ ᾽ : a 
oo, lich, or in behalf of which a mental affection is empl 
. » vi ῷ r ak - ae *} a 
a Vious ly akin to the object 10 whic h it is direct ploy 
aay" “tee Ul cted. 
4, Verbs of Aiming at, It seems strane rahe 
in class δ) should have thei pile te al κ ρον οἷ tO us that the verbs 
ΠΝ εν ae, διὰ 1 he genitive; but this onlv shews 
i Ve rl worea different aspect to the Greek mind ve Sart 
aH ἡ ὁ ; ῷ at 
cases we can obtain a glimpse of their view 


erence between shoo i j 
, shooting ‘OWlne at: l 
hal ghatecon what ceo oe If OT throwing ata thing 


itive in the latter 


they do to ours. In some 

Thus we perceivea diff 

a thing itself: the \ | S i ( ~ 
* ᾿ : 5 erb: are ( "CC ἢ ri 

ca e, indirectly . } ᾿ lire tly tran: = 
a 50 In the former, Accordingly 1 

n \ Ὁ 


Ec ᾿ς » Rei? ae - ) 
SCVELY, JOAASLY = shooting’, "throwing! 


former sense*, but the take the genitive in the 


accusative in the latter. So ἀμαρτώνειν and 


ἀντ ον ΔΈΗΙ 
ἜΤ. a gerd to this difficult construction it may be observ 
é ADs, Ss } r . . > > he ; ὃ 

; . . shooting, the arrow is first drawn from, and 
launched ¢o the mark, so in every cas "vo Seta ry 
the eye or the mind first ai 4} ἐν νι a amin g at ἃ thing, 
~<a Arg scans the distance and obstacles 3= 
16 object aimed at and the aimer beginning τ ith a 
, be ͵ ) e 


9 οἷς 


ena tetas cee ee on a — ΩΝ Ἢ 
τωρ ἀρλῳς παρόν, ἀνόραν ἀννώρλε δον.» ἀακβιρες Ua dene ἐς σι και δον ἀρὰς, ee 


VERBS GOVERNING THE GENITIVE. 5. δι Obs. 5, δ. 


wevdsovar in the sense, not of ‘missing’ and ‘mistaking’, but of 
‘speaking falsely’, take the accusative. It 15 important to νον i 
verbs of this class as manifestations of desire, for, when that idea 
is absent, they take a different construction: thus τυγχάνω, ἀπαντῶ, 


ἐγγέξω, when they mean simply to meet with or appnoach lo, th. 
out any notion of desire or aim so tO do, take, the first the act usa 
tive, and the last two the dative. As confirmatory of the connexion 
in language between desire and its manifestations, It may be men 
tioned that sometimes the same root supplies verbs for both, as in 


Latin havere == ‘to wish’, and habere = ‘to have’; cupto Ἧ ‘I 
desire’, and capio= ‘I take’, Verbs of holding by (ὃ. 75. Obs. 1, 0.” 


p. 152.), as λαμυβάνομαν and its compounds with ἐπέ, — oo 
also ἔχομαι and ἀντέχομαιυ; must not be confounded with ¢ we y 
transitive verbs, signifying to lay hold of. These take an accusatlv 
of the object seized with a genitive of the > sir sesh —— 
γουνῶν, ζώνης = ‘to seize one by the a 8, bY t = ein es we 
τῶν ὥτων κρατῶ = ‘I holdaw olf by the ears’. Hen ws 

sider the zenitive after the middles LauBewoual, δούττομα! KC, 10 
be partitive; and Matthie (§. 331) alleges that, w henever the whole 
ofa thing grasped &c. is meant, the accusative, and not the genitive, 


ῃ 
~ 


is used. é We Ἣν ee ; ee 

Obs. 5. Verbs implying Comparison. The genitive after thes« 

verbs denotes the standard οἵ comparison, not the par ο ! Ἢ 

That is put in the dative (δ. 16, a) with 
‘ / 


ticular wherein 


the difference consists, , -datiy 
or without ἐν. ἐπί. or in the accusative with ets, ; 
All verbs οἵ sxoverning, as #oa- 


belong to this class. A dative 1s 
yecially in Homer with avac- 
p “ ᾿ 


γοίτοί, and in 


poetry without any preposition. 
TELV, τυραννεῖν; δυναστεύειν 
often found with them in poetry, es} in | : 
σειν, as (Il. XIL. 242.) og aor ϑνητοῖσι καὶ ἀϑανατοισιν ἄνα! 
Get == ‘who governs all mortals and immortals’. The rule may be 


lative ag local, ‘who rules (010, 


i ’ ᾽ ' hi 
maintained by interpreting this ¢ : 
over ; 


whereas the translation of the genitive would be ‘who rules 
conveying the idea of superiority. 


Obs. 6. Verbs denoting Operation of the Senses. Rhea 
ind. rewarding vervds 


the accusative of the 
The rea- 


seeing almost uniformly take the accusative, ἃ 

| itive of that which produces it. 
sound heard, and the genitive of tha ‘checinabechaadinalacte tel 
son of this is important. These verbs denote primar ily sensations, 


5 ἢ ; lew atnral ake e ze itl . 
not acts of the subject, and in this view naturally take th owenitiy 


of hearing, it generally holds that they take 


"om it as it were, and then action 18 taken 


former, withdrawing / Aaegpeson 
16 gen- 


in the line selected, so as to reach or hit the object. é 

ἴω RN a aking 
ld scom to sngest the preliminary process 0] taking 
ile the English prepositions used with 
the action consequent 


¢,? 

itive wou ] 
aim from an object; wl 
these verbs are more appropriate to 
thereon. 


τος τ. οτου νυν υκροκνωυω υμκυπυμίμως, συν αρα, οσνοιμερλφρράρλκίαι, μον ἀνεθν oammuaattin er Ee ιρλῴκοἠμανφωνον 
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of the object whence the sensation arises. But that which is in some 
circumstances chiefly a sensation is in others chiefly 


χύνω an act, and this 
latter aspect, which desiderates the 


¢ accusatival construction, gained 
OTH r¢ ᾿ ‘ {i γν»0 δὶ; δὰ . ᾿ > 

ΟἽ a in proportion as the Greek mind in general receded from the 
attitude of receptivity, and took up that of activity. (5. 66. Obs, 1.) 
Farther, the Greeks distinguished between the Υ 
itself (aicPnere), and the object whence it 
the accusative | 


sensuous perception 
proceeded (to αἰσϑητόν), 
veing the proper case for the former, because it is al- 
Ways cognate with the verb (8. 66,b), and the 


woes genitive for the latter. 
Now, in regard to hearing this distinction is Pp 


: alpable, for the sound 
that comes from a bell cannot easily be confounded with the bell 
itself; but in seeing, the image of the bell, which alone is received 
into the mind, cannot be distinguished from the bell itself whence 
the image comes, without an effort of reflection: this latter distinction 
not popular, and therefore of no account in the 
Seige oe of language, Hence the almost uniform construction of 
»}" [ἢ ) 77.) γ »* va ‘ ; " ᾿ 
verbs ΟἹ seeing with the accusative, the popular mind regarding the 
a sensation, but as the object of an 
act; and hence also the prevailing 
they take the accusative of the sound, as βοὴν ἀκούω — ‘1 hear a 
shouting » but the genitive of that which produces it, as ἀκούω 
σου βοῶντος = ‘I hear you shouting’. Sometimes however the 
primitive construction prevails, as (Aristoph. Ach. 306) τῶν δ᾽ ἐμῶν 
; yo" ’ --- ( " mt ; 
σπονδῶν axovOKTE = ‘but listen to my truce’. Those who would 


maintain the rule 


in short is scientific, 


thine Seen, not as the source ot 


usage with verbs of hearing, that 
; 


explain this by a personification, as if the omov- 
spate ie e. The construction of verbs of seeing with the 
Senitive 18 quite exceptional, as (Aristoph. Eq. 803) ὁ δὲ δῆμος 

Hn καϑορᾷ ἢ τες , wmine nhear ae . tng 
fl ash ite τ and lest De mus observe you’. There is a beau- 
re ΓΝ ΕἸ between verbs of seeing and hearing on the one hand, 
ve verbs ol knowing and remembering , which may be called intel- 

TALL ' ' ι 
ἐδ 8] ge and hearing, on the other, in respect of construction. 
s1Ke verds ΟἹ Seeing, those of knowing, ἐπίστασϑαιε. εὐδέναι. δια- 
νοεῖσθαι, γιγνωσῆξιεν, are found almost uniformly with the accusa- 
tly ey while those ol remembering (Obs. 3) 
ne vetween the genitive and accusative, with rather a prepon- 
( γε vd the former, aan In regard to verbs οἵ touching, tasting 
ane smelling, the a . . ὥς ἢ Ὁ Ὁ» 
δ gy the αὐἰσϑῃσις, that which enters the mind by the 
it Taped crsunguishable from the αὐσϑητόν, the object whence 
it proceeds; and accordingly the genitive of the αἰσϑητόν is most 
common with them, as (Herod. I, 80, 26) ὡς ὅσφ αντο τά ισταὰ 
TOV “aU λων ot ad ea Ἢ Q Zt 
camels’, | ὧν “ ὄπστοι — as soon as the horses scented the 
a els’, but the accusative of the αἴσϑησις always, as (Herod. I. 80 
a “AUNAOY £. . (Ὁ : ‘ 3 as . ἢ ES ee 
5) κάμηλον ἵππος φοβέεται, καὶ οὐκ OVELETAL... THY OOMNY 
OO MOULVOU εν δὲ ‘the | mil 

< ! δ “ΞΙ the ΠΟΥ ¢ reads the camel, and cannot en- 
dure to smell the scent f it’ ‘T 2 2 5 ” ᾿ 
alwav witl a: ‘ Orit. υ smell οἱ perfume —ofev LVveor, 
© « » lth f > weniti Ἢ >: i ae Ἃ . - ΄ ᾿ oy ‘ . 
. l€ genitive. Pindar joins ϑιγγάνω and aexrecPar 


ἊΝ, . 
dad were speakin 


like those of hearing, 


154 veres GOVERNING THE DATIVE. δ, ds 


with the dative, perhaps on account of the juxtaposition with their 


objects, which these verbs imply. 

Obs. 7. Verbs of Motion. a) After all verbs of motion the gen- 
μων ἢ rartine-point (&. 18. Obs. 5, b): 
itive may be used to denote the starting-point (3. 18. Obs. 5, b) 
ν 
Ξ times takes an accusative, even as we can say " τὸ 
The local from otten follows the verb ih Greek, 
where some other relation issubstituted for it in English, as | Aristoph. 

as ᾿ ~ ea = +O 
Ach. 256) αὔξεται τῶν ἐμῶν χωρέων — "grows from (we say 05) 
mv lands’. 6) In certain phrases, the local genitive 15 used after 
. . . . ᾿ aE , ar 
verbs of motion for the direction whither, Just as ποῦ = whither 


᾽ νυ ὁ ί δ } ῳ ΑἹ) 
sometimes. though properly where: thus (Xen, An Ἰ, ds 1.) οἱ γὰρ 
στρατιῶται οὖκ ἔφασαν ἰέναι τοῦ πρόσω = ‘for the soldiers 
refused to zo forward’; (Thuc. IV. 47. 3.) ἐπετάχυνον τῆς σϑὸν 
τοὺς κ-τ ἃ: — ‘hastened on the way those wc.’ ( Thuc. 1V. 60. 2.) 


, > , te 4 = Ὁ ἢ . ἫΣ ἘΣ ΝΕ es 
τῆς ἀρχῆς... -προκοπτοντῶν ἐκείνους — furthering their progress 
domin: ὃ yompare with these examples the 


to dominion’. (\. 75. Obs. 2, b.) © 1 
German idiom [εἶπεν Wege gehen = ‘to walk off’. 


4 


, 
but Evy@ some 

u ye 7 : 
flee the country ~ 


S 60. Verbs governing the Dative. These are verbs 
denoting a) agreement ;b) likeness; c) proximity ; and d) the 
various forms of advantage or disadvantage, as obedience, 


96 bee ι 
assistance and opposition: as αὐ ομόνοέξιεν addy dots to 


~ , - 
agree with one another’ : ouodloye GOL —= l agree \\ ith 
you’: b) σταιδὲ ἔοικε == ‘he is like a child = 6) ὌΝ 
ὁμοέῳ αἰεὶ πελάξειτε:κο always draws to like ἐς εἰ) πειϑ- 
αρχεῖν στατροί == “to obey one’s father » βοηϑεῖν es @l- 
λοις = ‘to assist one’s friends’, πολεμεῖν τινι —= to war 


5s ~ 


with any one’. (δ. 69. Obs. 3.) 


Obs. 1. Dativus Commodi et Incommodi. | Verbs of pleasing 
and being angry with belong to class d), but ἀρέσκω and ἀπαρὲε- 
σχῶ are found with the accusative also. [o the same class belong 
verbs of trusting, and following, but with the latter the dative Is — 

; 7 “ ἄμ, ‘ ’ the simple dative with 

ξ ste e simple di 
preceded by σῦν, μετα, HUM. Instead of the Ἷ 


ες ὁ vyees es 
verbs of fichting, the dative with μετὰ IS found, ἐς (II. X\ (I. 148.) 


μέονασϑαι μετ ἀνδράσιν = ‘to fight with men’, but more fre- 
To When the root of verbs 


quently πρός or ἐπί with the accusative, | 
denoting subserviency , and in that regard taking the dative, con- 
tains the idea of inferiority, as ὑπηρετεὲν = (lit.) “Ἢ <8 
because comparison Li the Ww ay 


‘to be an under- 


rower’, they may take the genitive, : : 2 
ol inferiority is implied, On the other hand, verbs implying nig. 
iority are found with the dative, when the idea ol advantage pre- 
yails in their signification or use, aS ἡγημονξυειν τινί — ‘to be 


᾿ “ἢ 5 
one’s guide’. 
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Obs. 2. Dative of General Reference. The dative of eeneral 
reference (δ. 16. Obs. 2.) has a very wide range with substantive 
verbs, as νῆες οὐκ εἰσὶν ἡμῖν = ‘we have no ships’, where εἶναι 
with the dative—= ἔχω. Παρύσατις ἡ μήτηρ ὑπῆρχε τῷ Κύρῳ — 

ve $ Ὁ , "τ 5 3 : . oe Ὺ , ‘ r ͵ 
Parysatis was mothe) tOUYTUS ; ποῦν αἱ διαβολαί 601] HVTML ye- 
χονᾶσεν 5—= w hence have these accusations against you proceeded ?’ 
ἡμέρα ἤν πέμπτῃ ἐπιπλέουσιν Αϑηναίοις = ‘it was the fifth day 
to t 1e Athenians sailing ὃ, Cs ‘they had been sailing five days’. The 
dative after impersonal verbs is also that of general reference: πρέ- 
TEL however is found with the genitive, and δοκεῖ, μέλει are some- 
times used personally, as (Il. X. 481.) An δέ χ : 

y, as (Il. X. 481.) μελήσουσι δὲ ᾿--" 
τορι ᾷ Ἢ wedy ὃ wou ἵπποι 
Ὁ 8 SHA Da My care’. 
Obs. 3. Instrumental Dative. Certain verbs denoting JOY 
and sorrow take the instrumental dative. Such are ἥδομαι, χαίρω 
eS 3 9 γ΄ - ~ ” = ᾽ ᾽ 
ἀγαλλομαι, ἑπαίρομαι, ἀχϑομαι, αϑυμῶ, AS ἄγϑομαι τοῖς γε- 
γενημένοις = “I grieve at what has happened’, or, giving it the 
passive form, ‘I am grieved by what has happened’: + ἐπί! 
ties hadah ‘oi dat orcs . J WHat my tt p Pr ned’: but ἐπί is 
ten added, as ἐπὶ τῇ τοῦ « ehpov τυχῃ Hosta =‘he is delicht- 
ed with his brother’s fortune’. Eve ΤΥ x i ἐργξιν are 
found with this dative, as στέργειν ~ κι: ocd v3 is Because enh 
pea oe , AS OTEQYVELY τῇ ἑαυτοῦ TUYH= ‘to be pleased 
with one's own fortune’, 
a Obs.4. χρῶμαι. The verb χρῶμαι = ‘I use’, governs the 
dative, perhaps because that is the instrumental case, whatever we 
use being as lt were an instrument in our hands. So also voucto 
tha ‘ γῇ an υ ΓΜ 
ἣ hi Ι Ϊ has dl kindred Sansa, ag | hue. I]. YQ. 1.) ἀγῶσι μὲν γε καὶ 
ϑυσέρες διετησίοις νομίζοντες = ‘celebrating annual games and 
sacrilices , where ψομέξοντες seems to mean ‘employing according 
to custom ῥά , ὡ " 


δ. 66. Verbs governing the Accusative. a) Verbs 
directly transitive i. e. denoting such an action that their 
objeets are conceived of as suffering a change in some 
way or other, of place for example, or condition, take 
an accusative of the patient, as τύπτω σέ = ‘I strike 
thee’. In regard to all others it is better, instead of 
classifying the verbs themselves, to classify the accusa- 
tives found with them. b) These ave the acensatlye of 
the cognate substantive, and the accusative of the Biviedias: 
lent notion. The former may follow any kind of verb 
even a neuter verb, as νοσεῖν νόσον —= ‘to be ill’. This 
accusative is much more common in Greek than in Eng- 
lish; it is chiefly employed, however, when some far- 
ther definition of the state or action is to be given. ag 
δεινὴν νόσον νοσεῖν = δεινὰ νοσεῖν --- ‘to be grievously 


qo 


GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. §. 66. Obs. 1. 


ill’, just as we say ‘to live a long life’, ‘to sleep the oe 
of the righteous’, where also specifications are ad ed. 
c) The accusative of the equivalent notion 1s epee 
tension of the former. Thus in δέμω δόμον = ‘I build a 


ι 
building’, the accusative is of the cognate substantive, 
in δέμω ἀνάκτορα = ‘I build a palace’, of the equivalent 
notion, palace being only a particular kind of nee: 
d) The large class of accusatives, denoting the ΝΣ ο 
the verbal operation, are either of the cognate substan- 

, 


: > 0? , ᾽ λ 

tive, as γραφῶ γραμμὼ = 1 write a letter’, or ol the 

ive, as 7¢ 7s eo ΄ 701 et ot: ‘T write PY hook’. 

equivalent notion, as yeapa@ βίβλον —— ; a Ὁ ya 

e) The descriptive accusative (8. 1%, ¢), which may fo ow 

in ‘cerh. as ἀλγῶ τοὺς πόδας == ‘I have a pain 

any kind of verb, as aAy@ τοὺς ποῦθὰς ᾿ τὸν 

- > . . Ἢ ( ., > yr ΓΑ » . 1e O > 
ἢ my feet’, is no more under the governmen 

. 


vorb than the dative of place or time would be, or any 
other of the specifications mentioned in §. 18. Obs. ὃ. 
The descriptive neuter accusatives of pronouns and ΒῈ: 
meral adjectives are particularly noticeable, as és σοι oy 
ὁμολογῶ == ‘in one respect I do nt agree with you Rg 
βούλεται Κυρος ἡμῖν χρῆσϑαι: = ‘in what figs τ a 
what purpose) does Cyrus wish to employ ue ? —s 5 
nol νῦν ἥκω παρᾶ δὲ — ‘in respect of these ver) things 
(for this very reason) am I now come to you. 


Obs. 1. Transitive Verbs. The distinction between transitive 
τς ; ’ ᾿ Ι : ‘ ‘ i ‘ (rp } > 
and ‘ntransitive verbs is unmistakeable, and if] al| languages Uhl 


. ‘re is a large 
torm in extreme cases, as to put and to gos but the τς ; rd 
? nr . = _o » _= a ‘ r | > "eae εἰ - 
class of verbs (most of those in §§. 64. 00.)». ἡ hich Ae: det ; 
te hy alread . : τ . -curately as transit- 
ed either as transitive or intransitive, or more accurately a 


j irec ΐ j -rard to these, usage varies with 
ive directly or indirectly, and, in regard 


Hence the strangeness of Greek constructions to us 


wary Is ΟἹ ace 
τὰ ἐ. τραῖς ἼΤΩ ἴ them which appear unnat- 


has often a merely local origin, many 0 ri 
ἊΣ τ ἵ ite atural to other moderns, the idiom ot 
ural to us appearing quite natu a ; , LT hoe ee 
whose language happens to coincide with the Greek. 1us at 
a _ g an 9 ; aa should woverl the cwenitive, 
GTAVOURL, μέμνημαι, and @avuat@ sh Aa fF cove Sete 
ite natur a Frenchm: cause he himself says 8. a- 
appears quite natural to a Fre ne hman, because he cena Sk pape 
percevoir de’, ‘se souvenir de’, ‘s'’étonner de quelque chose ; ὁ 
S e ᾽ N 


- 


Ἵ :Ο᾽ [ ὅπεσϑαι should govern the 
that βοηϑεῖν, ἀρέσκειν, πείϑεσϑαι, ἕπεσϑ' 


Ι 9 {Τρ ' 4 i, , mi) self SAYS 
dative appears {118 natural LU il ermal ᾿ because he fi ν οἵ che 
‘einem belfen, gefallen, geborden, folgen’. The κόρας caper 
indirect regimen in Greek, and of the direct in the modern languages 
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arises from a difference of mental attitude, receptivity having been 
the mental attitude of the primitive Greek mind, whereas activity is 
that of the modern, In the isolation and indolence of patriarchal 
life, it was natural for man to regard himself chiefly as the subject 
of impressions, because he really was so; even a modern imagina- 


ἢ may realise how small and weak these ancient shepherds must 
have felt themselves to be, in presence of heaven and earth, and their 
majestic phenomena. But when, by association and accumulated ex- 
perience, man came to recognise in himself the sovereigu of the world, 
he gradually learned to regard himself less as the receiver of im- 
pressions than as the producer of effects; and this latter aspect has, 
in the busy modern world, almost entirely supplanted the other, 
Hence hearing, remembering, desiring &c. which were to the prim- 
itive Greek mind impressions passing from without inwards, are in 
our case acts proceeding from within outwards; there is no violence 
done to nature in either case, and, in both, the syntax of language 
has conformed to the ἐνδιάϑετος λόγος. It is probable too that 


Christianity, which invigorated man’s sense of responsibility, by 


teaching him that he is not the eport of Pate, and need not be the 
sport of his passions, but may become master of both. has coutrib- 
uted not a little to the substitution of the modern for the ancient 
mental attitude. At all events, however produced, achange has taken 
place in the form of thought, and consequently in the form of lan- 
guage; and the main point of the change appears in the following 
contrast of idioms. (Soph. Phil. 646) ὅτου σε χθξεία καὶ πόϑος 
, ἔχει == “any thing, need and desire of which have thee partic- 
i. e. ‘which you particularly need and desire’; (Soph. θεά, 
Col. 1142) βάρος γὰρ ἡμᾶς οὐδὲν ἐκ τούτων ἔχει == ‘for no dis- 
pleasure on this account has us’ i.e. ‘we have no displeasure on that 
account’. Anciently the feeling had the man, now the man has the 
feeling; and that because the attitude of the mind was receptive then, 
and 15 active now.* Accordingly if, a8 in the casa of adjoctives 
(§- 60.**) the English verb, when apparently transitive, be put into 
a neuter form, the true Greek construction will often naturally appear, 


as ‘I desire’ — ‘I am desirous of’, “1 remember’ =o ‘I 


— 


/ 
μαλιστ 
ularly’ 


come in 


* In English more uniformly than in any other language, 
is activity the mental attitude represented. Thus the Germans 
say not only id berene— ‘I repent’, but also e3 reut mid which 
we can translate only by a periphrasis, ‘I am overcome with 
remorse’; not only ich bedanere = ‘I pity’, but e3 bauert mid) — 
‘it moves me with compassion’: not only id) wunbdere mid, which 
is already a less active form than the English ‘I wonder’, but 
ce Tundert mid) = “it makes me wonder’, Has this peculiarity 
of the English idiom any connexion with the extreme develop- 
ment of outward activity in the Anglo-Saxon race? 
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mind of’, ‘I assist’? = ‘1 am helpful to’ ἕο. ΠΑ good Lexicon 
however is the only perfect guide to the construction of particular 
verbs; and the above views are useful, not as superseding the study 
of syntactical irregularities in detail, but as accounting for two 
broad and puzzling facts which meet the student at the very out 
viz. that 50 many verbs, directly transitive in English, are indirectly 
so in Greek, and that almost all Greek verbs, generally construed as 


indirectly transitive i. e, with the genitive or dative, 
+. with the accusative. The 


set 


are also some- 
times construed as directly transitive 1. ¢ 
difference of mental attitude accounts for the former, and the grad- 
val transition from the attitude ol 
counts for the latter. Sometimes indeed (§. 64. Obs. 4.) a difference 
of signification will account for the differance Ot CASAS (hus, 


προορᾶν τὸν πόλεμον — “to foresee the war’, 
the notion of seeing prevailing: 


take thought about the war’, 


‘receptivity to that of activity ac- 


πολέμου = ‘to 
the notion of concern prevailing: 
πολέμῳ oa “40 provide for the war’, 

the notion of subserviency prevailing. 
But very olten verbs are employed in precisely the same sense with 
different cases, as ἀρέσκεεν, ἀπαρέσκειν, ὠφελεῖν, ἐνοχλεῖν, φι- 
λοφρονοῦμαι, λυμ αἔνομαι, with the dative aud accusative, αἰσϑά- 
νεσϑαι and λαγχάνω with the genitive and accusative.** An ingen- 
ious person might indeed try to account for this diversity of con- 


' ᾽ ; . - οὗ a) , 

ἡ Let the student make this experiment with [αὐ δῦ), 
στρατηγῶ, ἀλλοτριοῦμαι, πληροῦμαι, γέμω, WETEZM, στέρομαι, 
ἐπιϑυμῶ,. ἐπιμελοῦμαι, ἀμελῶ, φροντέξω, ὀλιγωρῶ, μέμνημαιε, 


᾽ , aN ~ , a , e 
ἐπιλανϑάνομαι, φείδομαι, διαφέρω, καλλιστεῦῶω, which govern 


the genitive, and with ταυτέξομαι, ὁομοιοῦμαι, ἰσοῦμαι, ovu- 
φωνῶ, ὑμογνωμονῶ, μέγνυμαι, ὁμιλῶ, πλησιαζω, ἐννοῶ, βοη- 
TO, συμμαχῶ, χρησιμεύω, ἐναντιοῦμαι, πείϑομαι, ἀπειϑῶ, 
στιστεύω. ἁρμόξει, περέτεει. which govern the dative. He will 
observe that each of these verbs is resolvable into the copula 
and a Greek adjective governing the same case as the corre- 
ich is another proof of the primary non- 


da- 


sponding verb; wl 
transitive character of all verbs governing the genitive or 
tive, since no adjective is properly transitive. 

** Had the dominion of theancientliterature over the Greek 
race never been interrupted, many of the indirect constructions 
might have survived, as in other living languages, spite the 
change of mental attitude, which would have been no longer in 
harmony with them; but, that dominion having beeninterrupted 
for more than a thousand years, the indirect constructions have 
all but disappeared, and an almost universal accusative, with 
or without a preposition, now follows the verb in the modern 


dialect. 
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struction, even when the Sense remains the same by alleging a di- 
Mogae of aspect. He might say 6. g. that ἀρέσκειν τινί means ‘to 
d€ pleasing to some one’, and that ἀρέσκειν τινά means ‘to make 
some one pleased ; and no doubt the rationale of the diversity lies 
in this direction, Butsuch remarks would only be applications in detail 

0 > > aye *) 7) ' ‘ ᾿ iy , , ; j Ἷ , 
| f the general principle, that the direct replaces the indirect construct- 
i0n just as the mental attitude changes from receptivity to activity 
hs > + . Ξ - ᾿ ὰ Ἄ é 
Obs. ΡῈ Omission οὗ the Accusative. a) A demonstrative 

wee τειν segs ι ᾿ f ; : 

έν Se in the ac cusative, and sometimes even in the dative, is con- 
aa y aye after a vetb, when not particularly emphatic, as 
luc. . 3.4.) μέρος δέ IS τὸ vo. fas 
neg φβῤηρρεμόκο δ ρος δὲ τι πεμψας προς TO φρούριον aiosi —= 
laving sent a detachment to the fortress, he takes (it)’: (Xen.) 


, τ ν" Ἃ ~ ~ 
J | 0 j ] ΓΝ. ; ; ( 
ἢ Ὁ oy TOY QVAOY MALLETOL WOLD ὡνδοιμωτατοι ἐπωινοθοὶν 
tb πολῖται = ‘in whichever of the tribes are the most heroes, (that) 
one) the citizens praise’ I hor ominal subje 
sagt Ἰϑορκός ns praise’. In short, as the pronominal subject, 
5. Ν᾿ pronominal object, is generally omitted in Greek, wher- 
ver the cc x Ψ' , ἢ τὰ ΐ "i 
e Ἀ 16 context can supply it to the mind. 46) On the other hand 
ye )5 of knowing and saying, where in English they have a whole 
clause for their object, often take also a personal object in Greek 
as oO Ἶ ‘ *o / , > κ , 
μεν (Το VI. 84.) οἶδα σε τές εἶ == ‘I know thee who thou art”: 
Ww ere thee is due to the literalness of the translation, not to the Eng- 
lish idiom: so xad¢ wou tov υἱὸν εἰπὲ ef μεμάϑηκε THY τέχνην = 
and tell me whether my son has learned the craft’. The demon- 
strative τοῦτο is often employed in this way before ὅτε. and ζνα 
δ Bd ? 


particularly in the New Testament (Acts IX.21: XX.29: 1.Tim.1.9.) 
Ubs. 3. Intransitive Verbs. Some verbs, the Rnalish corre. 


spondents of which are intransitive, uniformly take an accusative 
after them in Greek, which cannot be called the descriptive as ἀπο- 
διδρασκω δεσπότην = ‘I run away from my master’; efogovo- 
μαι γραφὴν = ‘I enter an accusation’; 2 Υ, ὅ ἐλ gd 
; ἐκλείπει μὲ ἡ ἐλπίς = 
( ra =; . Υ , pees 
‘hope fails me’. So davtava — ‘I escape the notice of’; εὐλα- 
βοῦμαι = ‘I am cautious of’; ϑαῤῥῶ = ‘I dare’; φυλά ; am 
_omapt ghalghani pit wie mes are’; φυλάττομαι = 
| am On my guard against’; and δορυφορεὲν tiva=— ‘to be spear- 
yearer for one Ὑ The poets especially use great liberties in this way 
ne) rye teov = ‘I dance in honour of a god’; (Eur Hipp 
09909) τους ) iC ὶ 163 ~ , | , 
— ) τους εὐσεβεῖς Δεοὶ ϑνησχοντας οὐ χαέρουσιν = ‘the gods 
ake no pleasure in the death of the pious’. 
Obs i iti 
5. 4. Verbs compounded with Prepositions. a) A creat 


many laseanatting verbs of motion become transitive by being com- 

ounde a prepos > “speci y wit Aes te 2 

ὑσεέρ, ὑτπεό, and i aes ee 

senid λένον ΡΝ ae wees = ‘I transgress a law’; δεεξέρ- 
y go through a discourse’ &c.* 5) Other verbs again 


Qs . , Ξ - ἢ Δ ᾽ + . " 
εἰ ΔῊ imilarly in German einem Briefe antworten and einen 
Ἄγ] heantworten: and in French courir au marché, and 
courir U Asie. tys1 eee 
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sometimes become intransitive from transitive, by being compounded 
wi . j si tic as ἐνδιδόν == 10 give in’ i. ὁ ‘vield’, from 
with a preposition, as €vdtdovar = give i . 6. ὁ ᾿ 
διδόναι = ‘to give’; προκόπτειν = ‘to advance’, from κόπτειν 
sx *to out” ἢ διαφέρειν = ‘to differ’, from φέρω = ‘to bear’; ἐσ- 
βάλλειν ἐμβάλλειν = ‘to flow or fall into’, used of rivers, from 
ν » ᾿ vA 
βάλλειν = ‘to throw’. 


67. Verbs governing the Accusative and Genitive. 
These are verbs of a) filling and emptying ; δ) separating, 
excluding, hindering or making to cease, freeing and receiv- 
ing: 6) of wondering at, congratulating, praising, blaming, 
accusing, prosecuting, condemning and acguitting; d) ex- 
changing, buying, selling, valuing, and preferring, the ac- 
cusative being that of the object emptied, separated, 
praised , valued, &e. and the genitive the material of 
which that object is emptied, the whole from which it 15 
separated, the cause on account of which it is praised, 
the price at which it is valued ἄς. ‘Thus αὐ ξεύγη σίτου 
γεμίσαντες == ‘having filled waggons with corn’: ὦ) δ ἡ δα 
σὲ παύσω τοῦ ϑροάσους = ‘I shall make you cease from 
your boldness’: ¢) ἐπαινεῖν τινὰ τῆς ἀρετῆς = ‘to praise 


any one on account of his virtue’: d) πλείστου τιμᾶν τι 


= ‘to value any thing very highly’. 


Obs. 1. Single and Double Regimen. The distinction be- 
tween verbs of filling and verbs of fulness (8. 64, b) is obvious: the 
former alone are capable of a double regimen. There are not alway - 
separate words, as γέμω and γεμέξω, where a like distinction exists, 


ἢ Ι ay i ῃ ᾳεαἰ Ἑ β, 
and the same word mA thus have sometimes a ginal and SOM 
times a double regimen; as προσπελαζώ — ‘I approach ; and Ἢ 
make to approach’, hence the constructions προσπελαξωῶ τινέ (δ. 
65, c), and προσπελάξω τινά τινι (§. 68.). 

Obs. 2. 'Δἀρήγω and cu vve. With verbs of warding off, 
which belong to class 0), the genitive of the person from whom an 
evil is warded off, may be turned into the dative of the person bene 
fitted by the evil being warded off, and this is eenerally the case 

ὃ Μ ὅπ > ’ ’ ἢ : ᾿ 
with ἀρήγω and ἀμύνω. Thus ἀμύνω τόνδε cor is more common 


5 , , 


than ἐμύνω τόνδε cov. The directly transitive notion of warding 


off an evil is often so far lost in the indirectly transitive one of 


assisting a person, that these two verbs are frequently found with 
a single regimen viz. the dative (§. 65, d). Verbs of receiving, 


Which also belong to class δ), generally take παρα with the genitive, 


whether the thing received be a material substance, or information, 
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as ὑμεὲς (παρ ἐμοῦ ἐκούσεσθϑε πᾶσαν τὴν ἀλήϑειαν = ‘you 
shall hear the whole truth from me’. 

Obs. ὃ, Peculiarities. a) Verbs of wondering at have a single 
regimen in two cases. When only the person wondered at is men- 
tioned, and not also the cause, the person is usually put in the gen- 
itive, the cause being often added by a participle in concord, as 
Savnotes Cov λέγοντος τοιαῦτα — ‘] wonder at you saying such 
things’. When however there is no question of a person, but only 
of a thing, and that without any specification of the particular qua- 
lity or circumstance exciting the emotion, the thing is generally in 
the accusative, as (Xen. Cyr, IV, 2.28.) of μὲν ἐθαύμαξον ta δρώ- 
wéeva = ‘these wondered at what was done’. 0) Verbs of accus- 
ing and condemning, when they are compounds of κατά, as κατη- 
γορῶ, καταγιγνώσκω, καταδικαξω, κατακρένω, παταψηφέζξομαι, 
take the accusative of the crime, and the genitive of the person ac- 
cused, as καταγιγνώσκειν φυγὴν τινος = ‘to condemn a man to 
exile’. All others follow the rule, taking the accusative of the 
crime, and the genitive of the person, as in English; so γράφομαι 
Φίλιππον φόνου = ‘1 impeach Philip of murder’. The preposi- 
er ἐ 
LIONS MSOL and ΕΝ often ACCOMPANY these oenitives , especially 
after verbs of prosecuting and sentencing. On verbs of blaming see 
§. 68. Obs. 2. 


Obs. 4. Verbs of Exchanging. With verbs of exchanging 
the genitive often takes ἀντί, or is replaced by the accusative with 
πρός. Verbs of requiting and revenging also often take ὠντί before 
the genitive, and belong to the same class, as involving the notion of 
a quid pro quo, as (Herod. III. 145. 17,) τοὺς ἐπικούρους eeceves 
τιμωρήσομαι τῆς ἐνθάδε ἀπέξιος — ‘I shall make the auxiliaries 
pay for this incursion’. Verbs of wagering take the genitive of the 
stakes, as περεδόσϑαι τῆς κεφαλῆς = ‘to wager one’s head’, 
(lit.) ‘to make a wager of one’s head’. In all these cases the gen- 
itive can hardly be said to depend on the verb, any more than the 
lescriptive accusative ({. 66, 6) 


δ. 68. Verbs governing the Accusative and Dative. 
These all involve, more or less distinctly , the idea of 


No more than two CAS@S are ever really dependent on a 
verb, because no more than two are ever required as comple- 
ments to its meaning; but a greater number of cases may ac- 
company it, as τὴν σοφίαν ἀργυρίου τῷ βουλομένω πωλεὶ Adn- 
νησιν--- "δ sells wisdom for money to whoever will at Athens’. 
where the accusative denotes the thing sold, the dative the 


party to whom) the genitiye the price for which, and another 


dative the place where it is sold. 
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transmission, ead ἐς a om the aceusativ δ ot the thing trans- 
mitted, and the dative of that to which it is transmitte 1d. 
Such are verbs of giving, bringing, de claring, promising, 


enjoining ; of adapting, opposing, and comparing or likening 
one thing to another; and of mixing one thing with ano- 


her ag δῶρα τῷ ϑεῷ φέρειν = ‘to bring gifts to the 

cod): σοὶ ἐπιτάττω ὅ.τι ἂν δοχῶ ἀγαϑὸν εἶναι --- “1 enjoin 
upon } you whatever I think prope r’s προσαρμόξειν προ ἀκα 
ἑκάστῳ --Ξ ‘to adapt each to each’; ἴσους ἴσοισι πολεμίοις 
ἀντιτιϑείς = § opposing equals to equals as enemies ; 


ΓΙ 


ἐμὲ few vs ELAMOEY — “he did not liken me to a god 


κύπρον TH γῇ μιγν Uvar == ‘to mix dung with the land 


Obs. 1. Kelevo. Inthe strict sense of ordering, κελεύω 
with the dative is doubtful in Attic prose; the accusative with the 
infinitive is the common construction. Hence we can say, either κε- 
λεύω σοὶ τοῦτο = ‘| recommend this to you’, or HELEVO GE τοῦτο 
ποιῆσαι — ‘1 order you to do this’, Notice here that the dative 
belongs to the weaker meaning of the verb, and the accusative to 
the stronger. 

Obs. 2. Single Regimen. a) Verbs of blaming (δ. 67, 0), in 

single regimen of the person, are found with the dative, the trans- 
mission of blame being the idea, as (Thue, ΤΡ, 61. 5.) ov τοῖς αρ- 
yee βουλομένοις, ἀλλὰ τοῖς ὑπακούειν ἑτοιμοτέροις οὖσιν = ‘I 
do’nt blame those who wish-to rule, but those re are too re: dy to 
obey’. 2) Verbs of opposing an ἃ mitaing in the seis tly transitive 
sense of making opposition to and mingling w ith, take of course only 
a single regime n, and that the dative, as ἐρίξειν͵ εὐνί = ‘to strive 
with any one’, ἀϑροόοι προσέμιξαν τοῖς βαρβάροις : = ‘in great 
numbers they mil neled with the barbarians 


Obs. 3. Latin Parallels. Like eirewmdo and dono in Latin, 
περιβάλλομαι and δωρέομαι havea double construc tion, thus wsgu- 
βάλλομαι τεῖχος τῇ πόλει = ‘I throw a wall round the city’, or 
περιβάλλομαι τὴν. πόλιν τείχει Ξ-- “1 surround the city wit haw all’: 
δωρεῖσθαι τόξον ἑκάστῳ -- “to presenta bow to each Ἶ or δωρεῖ- 
σϑαι τόξω ἕκαστον — ‘tO present each with a bow’ (Geddes’ Gram. 
ἣν 0d), 


asking, teaching, reminding, per suading, speaking or doing 
good or ill, concealing, clothing and sir ipping take two 
accusatives, one of the person, ἘΦ another of the thing; 


as αἰτήσας vee ἑβδομήκοντα τοὺς “4ϑηναίους = ‘having 


8. 69. Verbs governing Two Accusatives. Verbs of 
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9 ; , 1 2ῳ, ῳ 
asked the Athenians for seventy ships’s tia δὲ edidute 
τὴν στρατηγίαν ; = ‘who taught you generalship?’ eve- 
UVHGO ὑμᾶς καὶ τοὺς τῶν προγόνων κινδύνους —= (1 shall 


remind you also οἵ our anc estors’ dangers’ ; ἔπειϑε τοῦτο 


τους Φωκαιέας = ‘he pe rsuaded the P hoes ans of this’; 


πᾶς τις TO γυναικεῖον φῦλον κακὰ πολλ᾽ ἀγορξύξι Ξ--' ‘every 
one says much ill of the female sex’; ὭΣ χρύψηῃης τὴν 
ϑυγατέρα τὸν ϑάνατον τοῦ ἀνδρὸς —= ‘do’nt conceal from 
your daughte Ὺ the death of her husband’: τὴν ἐσθῆτα 
ἀπέδυσαν αὐτόν = ‘they stripped him of his garment’ 


Obs. 1. Verbs of Praying. a) With verbs of praying, the es 


ject addressed is sometimes in the transmissive dative, as (Eur.) 
προσευξόμεϑα τοῖσι σοῖς ay recAuace — ‘we shall pray to thine im- 
age’; and sometimes in the genitive as the party from whom some- 
thing is asked. In this way δέομαι, as containing the notions both 
of entreaty and need, is found with a double genitive, as (Herod. I. 


59. 23.) ἐδέετο τοῦ δήμου φυλακῆς τινος = ‘he requested from 


the people a guard’, where δήμου seems to one On the notion 
of entreaty, ey v AQKT son that of need. 2) Thesanc tioning 5 powers, 
in the case of prayer or vow, are always in the genitive,* as (He- 

rod. VI. 68. 10. ) ἐγὼ ὧν σὲ WETEQYOUCL τῶν ϑεῶν- = ‘I beseech you 
then by the sods’, as if in presence of, πρὸς, ἀντί bei ing sometimes 
expressed, and also ὑπέ ρΞ - ‘for the sake of’, c) Hence the person in 
whose honour a libation is poured out, or a toast drunk, is also in 


es . ᾽ 

tha PEenitlVe, as (Avistoph. Ac hh. 85) σπεῖσον ἀγαθοῦυ deeluovos 
—= ‘pour out a libation in honour of the good Genius’; (Theoer. 
XIV. 18.) ἔδοξ ἐπιχε εἶσαι ἄκρατον WTLVOS AEA” ἕκαστοο --- ‘it 
pleased them to pour out unmixed wine in whose honour soever 
each wished’ i. e. to fill up a bumper to him’, 


The sanctioning powe ΓΒ are in the accusative after ouvy- 
ul, and ἐπιορκέω, as ὄωνυμι, Extognéw τοὺς ἡγεούς = ‘I swear, 
swear false ly by the cods’. Similarly αἰσχύνομαι, as (Xen. An. 
II. 3. 22.) αἰσχύνομαι ϑεοὺς Kd gov 100000 ναι Ξε: ‘I am asham- 
ed be fore the gods to betr: ay Cyrus’, where the infinitival clause 
represents another accusative; for, without the sanctioning 
powers, the construction of αἰσχύνομαι is still the same, as αὖ- 


4 

CYVVOULRL αὐτόν: = ‘| am ash: ame d of him’. The particles of 
adjuration are v7 or vad, used only in affirmative sentences, 
with or without μα to strengthen them, as νὴ τὸν Aéa or ναὶ 
ua tov dia = ‘truly by Jove‘; and μα itself, which is used 
without vat when the-adjuration is negative, as ov μὰ τὸν Ace 

‘no by Jove’, or μὰ tov dla, οὐκ ἐρέω- ‘No by Jove, I shall 
not tell’ 


Ἔ " | ω | GOV sRNMENT ς δ PASSIVE VERBS. 1 15 
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5 ῃ ΘῚ VW it ~ ' ' ; 

The construction of others among these ‘ent eee 

the use οἵ pre positions. Thus avea- 

ἊΣ ᾿ occurs: 
5 


ie ver particular some one of murder’: 0: x9 to 
τς varied, particularly ἢ ome « | ει | ἐν 
erbs is varied, Pp - ¢¢9 remind one ol something ξ aging ἐπεάν te eee tee δος 
μιμνήσκειν τινα er a ot St a pl ‘ive one ot something’ 9 cep att 
τινά τινος ΞΞΕ΄ 0 dept 
also ἀποστερεῖν 


Ve duil t 14 VOC a. > hi from some one » but in the of pi ἜΣΥΡΕΝ blaming and gr udging in ‘ag tr Vy; as | Sop yh. 

. omet ΠΘ τς ν ᾿ ler ht 4 χρῷ οἱ { }— ΤΥ ] 
: : v ἜΝ y verbs are most requ ently ll eth ¥1 μηγίσος φύγου = . ‘hel ΠΠ9 ἀΠ9}} with His 
active ἀφαιρεῖν reve τι. Hortator s - t An 


inc. as 7 οκαλεῖ- } father on bt decoe of the murde 
3 posit ion be fore the accusé itive of the thing: pent τινος. ‘T have a or ler F 
= τὸν. ἕπειν. ay εἰν εἰς or ἐπί τι. ὅ0 αἰτεῖν τι e the thing 2 a erie at some one on account of something’ 
QL, MEOTE<* ἡ The accusative ὁ Θ Ὁ verbs f [70 ὃ 

σ' » πρὸ Adverbial Accusative. a) jog is really adverbial, as of par 10 ΡΝ 707). pe rsoni: 4] and j impe rson;: al. as μέτεστί 
with verbs of os and doing | good ge } ἐν ταῖς τραγωδίέαις Ἕ μεν τῆς ᾿ λείας = ‘I have a sh: are of the booty’ 

actors . ὑποκριταὶ Ι , ) r , 4 ᾿ .17} — 
(Xen. Mem. Η. . Ὁ. ὅταν (of when the actors in the drama Mel τινι τοῦ κι δέ νου: 
; hence he phr: ases εὖ, gry . one 

; a oO 1 r aeet 

ποιεῖν τιν = ‘to treat one well rs rt w the nine 2 
λέγ eer 9 a while that ὁ ; Pe ee ae : 
accusative of the pers: t suppose that, “i τῇ CUT] Ψυχῇ WAOVTON 
δὴ The st tudent must not i! 


‘I accuse 
. 
{0 Somat TLved nay or v= ‘T 


f 
Ψι 1: ειμΐ τινι —— = 
x 


τ΄, φϑονέω τινί tivoc = 


Obs. 3 


συναίρο- 
᾿ share the ἢ: anger with some 


ἀλλήλους co nee Ls YOOLY — 


the and transmissive 
say the uttermost aval inst one ano 


verbs with a partitive | -enitive 
as MeTaOLOMUL τῷ βουλομέν @ τοῦ 
τινὰ being the ‘I bestow on he ever will a 
represented by the — li t incommodti, all verbs of bene- portion ol my soul 5 wealth’ 
‘wus commodt et inco ad 
latwus ¢ 280 On the contrary , verbs ts “ὩΣ οὐ | ὥ ) 
that case. Y ὦ . ὥξι ang γθρῆ. In poetry, t accusative 
x these notions most decide dly, ἐπὶ eve toy oT) san os vragen ipa taty εὠεύδες νύ δ' Ὁ . but the m 
ee Hi πτω ti: ake the accusative οἵ ve » patient, aap injury té ake : vith tne at AU tive and followine infinitive, 
ἀδικῶ, Baer lency, as it were, to actual benefit oF a, Res “I must do’, rarely δεῖ μοὶ ποιεῖν. 
which denote a fend β Ἶ lative: for the more decide di the pene 
imen of the ¢ ᾿ Shee . direct construction: - : ι ae 
: he more appropriate dren eg re lative . 41. Passive Verbs. hese take the 
fitting or injuril 1S > the } : a 1; ‘cusative, but the GaAatly t t] a οο : . : 
ele hesit between the dative and accu 16 agent, as (II. V. 6. 
on ‘Sitates ν 
ὠφελῶ 1651 


instead ofthe accusative, 


because the re is a ¢ 


fuking and injuring seve" 


} 
ost usual cc 


the indirect reg 


) eenitive ot 
AEAOVULEVOC Qusavoto — ‘washed 
γ (}0 ᾿ ’ \ ] \ ΓΙ Ἃ . ’ * 

γὴν Oba Ἢ | OS eee of these \ te I \\. ἣ (hg. A h 5 Che pie is exceedinel , 

is chi : 1 tive Accusative. In Τὰ gare Ξ ys : Ocean | ᾿ 

“oe Deseris yn Whether the accusative of the { MAS oe - I@h in THis causal in the development ot 

us te ; se δ δι ι : = a ie a th wh Ie, an came To he indieated bv VIO. 
any other than the ¢ es ᾿ 


η ἱ > metil 1¢ } ἶ Ih also 
μι ᾿ » wh le . au 1d . 
hi h ake ΑἸ < “cusa LV . yn i ι | : 
. | (X¢ ll Υ \ ii. ‘ 13 . ὃ Κι 0 ς ) 
ἶ art . ‘ “ἂ . 


, ix, Ovo. The dative 
dads κα μέρη - ‘Cyrus divided his aa? _ things net be ΟἹ persons to denote the κι ὐχεῖ ΟΣ 
υἱὲ 6 ς ._ ὦ 1 40 0 org 0 denote 
Mm waive Ι ¢l a of the scliema | 
So —. in a the CASES 
parts’ - 


: the means, as πολλαὶ Peownsian τοῖο 
e ς < ὃς ϑαλμοῦς ἐχτοοῖς = 
TE "Ὁ. κρατερύν ῥα é πένϑος P ᾿ς be ς 


‘many remedies have 
: F a ne (Tl. ΧΙ. > of bel 4 the whole x ‘ < 
ca | ah . ta mighty sorrow ‘clouded his eyes’, ἕ being 
Ena DMUWeEe at 


1 4 ear : been ri Mil 
ὃ ered ry INVSIC1lANS’: OL ITharar -- ~ οὐ 2 . 
In like manner, by the addition of a = TOVTE Sad TO P deh ede, eM abate ci. ἜΜΕΝΕΝ 
- γ; - ‘ . 1a = Ui é Cc. c\ } } - = ν ' ‘ me ral ὌΝ ao ‘ : 
and ὀφθαλμούς en p xi eb: τ, are usually found deacons agg οί | hai ; une lateans were hard pressed 
~ r im CCL τ ) ᾽ [A ἱ oe J ete Ἢ rr 
Θϑεῖν τινι τὰ δίκαια = Ul y their store of ¢rain failine : The 


verbs is descriptiy e, 


cenitive: but. 
the languagee, it 


by THOR, TOOSs 


“1}ς 7} Υ 
EVONVTAL 


ti > ve 
scriptive accusative 


accusative after 
- aS Y ρος 
sometimes occur WI ith two, a Bo ] 


as (Herod. Vi 38.) wAN- 
one as to what is fair . hs Ξ εὐ. | UVe] sent 
eons “4 “Warbe governing the Genitive and Dative. VEVTC “HEE. Any στελέκεϊ —= ‘ ; 
8. 7 


4 struck with an axe on the 
[3 rn as μέλει ὡῆν 
The e are chiet fly impersonals implying conce δ 
yet μοὶ ave Yo 
ν᾽ μεταμέλε ἰ, 
= his 1 is my concé rn’ 
μοὶ τούτου τς ἢ 


᾿ —'‘] hi LV μὰ 
y - 1 οσήκει LoL τῆς ἀρχῆς 
Ἵ εὐ χὰ 2 va a te ® ' ; ‘ (ἡ AS δεῖ OL χρημά- ᾶ ! CCl vp l 11: the nominati » of the MASSIVE : 
| itl the λυ rnme nt’ : 0] nee , 4 11] Ἵ ΤῸΝ thy } p mary ape Ν Ἢ | | as i - 
᾿ : νῷ > ie certain legal phrases, 7 theo es : : AN I 6 11} Ul i\ the 
τῶν — ‘I have need of mone,’ ~ é 


ἢ ACOUSATIVA. hui 
: ‘T contest the govern- e and datiy ter active verbs, governing a sine) 
Θ Vv —— Oo = 
as ἀντιποιοῦμαι τῆς ἀρχῆς Tl 


10) 


passive 


Personal Construction. In Latin, o those verbs can he 
3 saaeh 


ve voice . which an accusative * 
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" - > sha >< Ὶ γ bs 1n the 
may be a into the nom! lve Οἱ these same Vel . 
Bruel ἢ VIII. 551. A. a shea τὸ ἀεὶ τιμώμενον, 
is uniformly ho noured LS 


case, 
passiv as (PI. Re] I dur pa: 
awe λεῖται δὲ τὸ ἄτιμα ξόμενον Ξε ἐν αν gpa i tgs 
enitivated, and what is dishonoured negle , wh 
σπεῖν oul overn the accusative 
ἀσκεῖν would ΓῚ Γ ἔνοιποι ξύμπαντες μὲν Ὰ = ΝΞ eee = — 
᾿ the inhabitants (of Sicily), are being plo ἃ aw@alns 
ictive ἐπιβουλεύειν would 
coverning the accusative and 


and @ L » the genitive 


accusative 
; econaliv. but i 
“ ‘ . > La Aca] ea wed persona LVs μι i 
yvecome the nominative ΟἹ the po ve Ὁ cel 1\ ho 
0 {110 NTP) Wii Vie 
\ 1) overnine the ACCU sat Ve ἢ] nd (ld Ay ὸ CLUUICL idl a 
eros & ow i P ν᾽ apie invel 
loved; it is however more elegan 
. gee 5 ᾿ the sat ive of + 
tive of t he person than h accu l 


Iv Ovi “xy 
11.) ot τῶν Adnvator ἐπιτετραμμένοι THY φυλα 


Υ ἢ 
with t} e Watch 


as (Thue. 


. e sted ; 

the rene who had heen ent ru i " . = ay pew x 

‘4 . 2 ’ >~v?) ~ nv JAH . 
ἐπέ TOEY rafcsicsyhe δα, ἊΜ “ey, 


two accusatives, 


struc tlol Ii οἴ t 


, ‘ 


» passive, as O a2LVNHO VITO Auu- 
‘ 


Σ ᾿ “ 
; 4 non YY) cic ny 
) Sy man was taught musi ὦ 
(λυ 77. ΓΞ Ev 7) ᾿ ᾿ -“, , Ἦν 
wor of ρον ἐμ cored af the active being’ σὸν avdod Adumoos 


" ’ 
am iprus + ΠΟ ol 


5 


ey ΡΒ GE UOVGLENYV. 


i 06 ‘he these are formed 
72. Verbals in τέος. a) When the: ( 


kal . 5 Ξ } 
“ie } . vay ΥΩ ᾿ TI , 
Jee ee | ο transitive VaYDS 1. 8. ahs COVeTNINY it 
Trom airect J = . : ΘΟ ql: when per- 
eS they are personal ΟἹ impé r Δ: 


accusative, ᾽ Ἷ ] ir ut ject n Vel nde πὰ 1 ΠῚ Ὁ ΘΟ Τ' 
. y agree with tne UPS wal ϑος ABE 
sonal, the y agree : ει 


. 


᾿ " 


᾽ ----- il 1e 4.“ i or 
c c f ἐ ‘On γ)ὴ τ ἕο cU Li - V1 ΐ 
and CabdC iS ἢ οί DET t/ & { I ) 


: ρου sti d 1 6 neuter, 
practised’; when impersonal, they stand in th 
Die LISC . 


thoir ahiect in the accusative. 
and their subject bec ‘omes the obj ct in the ac 


χὰ te ae other 
ΕΣ a ; b) When derived from ot 
AS ὡσκητεον ἔστι 2) l ἀρετή ν. : 
aie «i are always used in 


] _ 
than directly transitive verbs, they 
than a : proper to the verys 


personally, and govern the cases 
fr which they are severally derived, 
λῶν ) be τος for’: ENTLY ELOY) 
oonnt WOT Ων = ‘the cattle must be οἱ (ELE 
TEOV we Eoya== ‘the work must δ 
1 Ϊ 3 c Aw sense 

de rive ἃ from verbs which assume 1 ne Ἢ € 7 
| r construc . these ver- 
middle voice, and with it a new construction 
and the ὁ onstructions corre spond- 
evrov — ‘he must be 


as ἐπιμελητέον τ ον 


᾿ 


be undertaken Cc) 


bals take both senses, 
ine to each, as πειστέον ἐστὶν 


᾿ 


which voverns 


| 
; ‘suade 
1.9 . - 6 —— [7 persuade 
awerveceles ‘om WELVO — ] : 
yersuaded’, fron - ‘he must be 


ἶ : "a 
ative: ξζ ξ εῶν EGTLV & 
the accusative; and σεεστὲ EC 


oheved’. from πείϑομαι ie | obey 
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é 


dative. d) With all verbals i in τέος t the agent is put in t] 


----.- 


dative, as ἐφ ἐς, xi αρρρὲν ἐστὶ τοῖς ἀν ϑρώποις τῆς ἀρετῆς --- 


‘virtue is to be de ‘sired by 1 nen’ j βοηϑητέον ἐστὶ τῇ TOE! 


vurv —= “the state must be aided by you’ ἰτέον ἡμῖν = =o 


gone’, which last is an example of a verbal 
that can have no proper regimen of its 
of the omission of the copula, 
with verbals in réoc. 


"we must be 


own, and also 
which is very common 


Uheg. é Aceusative of the Agent. In Attic, the 
times expressed by the 


agent is som: 

accusative. whi ch is anomalous indeed 
tical form, but in perfect corres pondence 
, the force of the verbal be ing that of det with the 
accusative and following ἢ] ilinitive. Thus (P at. Gore. p. 507.D) τὸν 
βουλόμεν ον εὐδαίμονα εἶναι σωφ ροσύνη ν μὲν διωκτέον καὶ 
ἀσκητέον = ‘he who would be EPS) Must seek iter and cultivate 


noderation’ == de é τὸν βουλόμενον εὖ δαίμονα εἶναι σωφροσύνην 


ΤΊ th respe Ct to the re, 


the thought 


Ormxer y καὶ ao x εἶν. 
Obs. 9, wamber of the Verbals, When used impersonally 
e verbal e in the ute plurs al, instead of the neuter 
city es in general, when predicated 
ticularly of > in tog, thus δήμου 


BOTOVTOS Kdvvate Lt) OV μῦν ἐννένεσθω, — | 
prop! ule, it 0] 


ὶ ( 1198 ἐ 


— BM. the 
iS imp sible but that abuses Should arise’ 


Infinitive after Verbs. a) 'Vhe infinitive afte 

is AS common. and, in its force, as v aried in Greek 

as in English.* Thus it bie ye i denotes a purpose, 
iS . ha ) ‘ Ἷ / ΝΑ " » 

hi Lf), UDs, l, , as Thu ΓΕ 0... 1) δέχω δὲ τῶν νεῶν 
τ ρθῦύυτσεμ Wav δ ! aie λιμένα the εὐσαι καὶ κατα σ ἕ- 


ψασθϑαι εἰ x. τ. 1. ‘they (the Athe nians) sent ten of 


great harbour (of Syr acuse), and 
observe if fe. (Soph. Oed. Col. 12) μανϑάνειν ἤκομεν 


δένοι πρὸς ἀστῶν = ‘we strangers are come to loam of 
fou) citizens’. 6) Even when the subject of the principal 
xt r, aS in the case of adje ctives S. 63. Obs 3. 1., when 
noun in concord with the adjective, 

the action denoted by the infinitive, 


thei ships lo δα to the 


is the real object 
that infinitive is. 


ete 


Even after ἔχω; the inti initive is used asin E nglish , in 
which case ἔχω --- δύναμαι, as οὐκ ἔχω λέγειν οὐδέν — ‘I have 
nothing to say, or ‘I am not able to sav anything’ 


LO * 


a 


10 
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with rare exceptions, in the active rorm in Greek, ad, 

A εἰ ἊΝ : ρθε. 
(Pl. Gorg. p. 489, () παρέχειν χυτονὴ ὠσπξεο sete κα 
himselt) acd if were ῖ0 he he γ0Κ- 
? (Xen. Hell. LV. 4. 


αὐτοῖς παθὲ- 


᾿ yi 
παίειν LTO ‘to otter 
ed and cauterised by a Ὁ yhysic ian 
4 7 4 5 τ y 
7 καὶ , λιν 2 τὴν ἄπραν C υλαττει 
15.) καὶ τὴν πολὲν καὶ τὴν αἷς " 
the Phliasu 
0 cl ν moni L015 } 


ic 


δωχα ‘they cave up both the city 
to them the Ι, to guar 


᾿ 


“io be ~— 


- Government of Adverbs. αὐ Adver 
re ar “cl by these ad 


’ devise coun- 


bs derived 


jectives govern the CASE 


ὰ ξέως τῆς πόλεως 


ὅὃμολο) '0VU μέν ως 


ee, AS βουλε é VEC Ss 
ΤΠ 


[ ( UGE Ι ay --...--- 
sels worthy ΟἹ the state pu er ὦ 
' 


acreeably to natu ae d} πον fs ὕμῃ. δὲ [ῦς ἐγεξης is 
: ; all others eapable ΟἹ 


the dative 
chiefly the adverbs denoting 


scenitive, aS που 


to live 


which uniformly take 


covernment, 

order, repe tition. 

τότε TOV dy seal 

. ‘ ΡΨ, 

‘many times ἃ Gay , 
ὁ. me 

νας — 


and these are 
he 


"atl that time of the 
OWE; 


γγία ΟΡ. time. rovern 
/ 

— ubi lerrarum, 
. πολλύν! THC nwé uC 


‘ate in the aay 16650 τῆς ἣν 
; »—= ‘until tod: ry’ (hei 


year 
rH Ἢ ᾽) μέρας Peon 


& fis 
. 
>, μέχρι τῆς GY μερ0ο01 


a —— 


tional lormis μέχρις Ov, αχϑθριες Ov, i ke 
as. until’, §. 94, d), πέλας τοῦ οἴκου = nen 
. ? 5 ' Shae — — ‘without arms’. λαῦρα τῆς TTOAEDS 
house, ave "\ Ga 
‘nnknown to the state’. Adverbs governing 
: ν derived {from adjectives, are called zmprope? 


ao” 
εἴ ὡς 


} 
exccpt THose 


pre posilions. ᾿ x | bas 


Obs. 1. Variations. a) ihe lonoy ee 
oa bias ~ δος, GYEOOV. OUOV, GALS, tu 
* b)Xaou 


ΝΣ 


νγυς τῇ MOLE 


αὐ} hesitat 
“near to’. 
ας r the εἰ 1 remoteness, ί 
na place, wherea 


1) Ι ' 
listance uniel 
travelle Yr going sow : 
into its equivalen 
Greek the οἱ nstruction 


1 


served in both Οἱ 
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struct ms, as ἐμὴν χάριν ΟἹ ἐμοῦ χάριν - > ‘for mv sake’: a 
δενδρου, or κύκλω δέ νῦρον: = ‘around a tree’, In these instances 


's also in δέμας (poet), γύμ0] (Plat) OLuny = ington = Niko? 


heGreck acta prleieng δ be observed Pp: issing into the pre positional State, 
justas the English 5 und in conc ee ae touc hing. c) Witl 


cwoury ies i 
EVEXE the fenitive is ometimes no causal, but that of concern 1S 
7 as Ahg ςἐ 


EVEXAA TOV ETEQMY ἄστρων — ‘so far as the other heavenly bodies 


ire concern ed’. 7 linet ἡ» may tak ? ; 
I} { ) As i conjunction, σπλη: May take any Case after 
is οὐκ ἔστιν ἃ (λλος σπλὴν ἔγω = 


{: 


itis no other than mvself’ 


δ he i used p μ repositional lf , it takes the privative eenitive 
Obs. 2. E γ with an Adverb and a Genitive. T ke: senitival 


5 


Onstruction of adverbs alone with ἔχω is a lrequent idiom, as awe 
λῶς ἔχειν τινύς = ‘to be negligent of something’. οὐκ οἶδα παι- 
δείας Ones east καὶ rhdetapan i ='I do’nt know how (or what) 
he | of learning and justice’, ως ποδῶν εἶχον. = as Tast 


they could run’, Suenahies also With KELL (aL and 1 ἤχῳ. 
( 


4 ν, 3 
= 2 ? ΄ vA fave 
Sexvean τῆς Itadins xe ὲ «“Ξιπελέας παλῶς παράπλου netic 


regard ti to Italy and Sicily. Corcyra lies well for a coasting voy- 
where the is even a doul cenitive: +4 | 
: | é a double genitive: εὖ ἤπειν YONUC ‘TOV 


᾿ off ior money’ 


¢ 


is in respec 
A 


Government of Prepositions, Contrary to 


Whi 11" ἢ: : πὰ ἄμ re ; 

hat thei name youl indicate. preposit long | do not 
always stand before their ¢ CASES 5 cert: ain of them tre- 
quently follow aiter, espe cially in postry, as (Eur. Med. 


(γηγ.) δ P "ὦ Ὁ 5 
YY) TEXVDW?) τωνὸ εν νουμένη EOL ae oe ρα of f these 


children’; in ne an however the Vv always precede the 
other element of ‘the 60] y ¥( 
npound word \dvyey ‘hs “ἡ rer 
’ 4 λ Vern 
in 


Ἵ 
119 cases are never used 


n composition. an¢ y 
erand distinction be ‘tween them a pre “ἀρ pare: 
ly so called. (8. (4, b.) Πρό howe ‘ver never follows its 
case, nor ἀντί, διὰ, ave, ἀμφί, and ἐν only in Epic; but 
thers may follow their cases. the accent being 

() 


hack AS vey re exXxAI ἑἐ 4 
. ADOV«E examp|« 3 TTEQL not EOL, 


‘loin de’. The = ilians use ever y 
deli 
thus ‘ presso aa ἡ torre’ all mean 
la 


! ’ 
᾿ simply “Neal ‘tha 1 Tower ει ἢν the syntactical attraction of the 
ognate nite rbs, πλησιαζώ, Which usually takes the dative, is 
yet hapa with the venitive, as (Xe Ἢ. -) ἐπλησίαξ Iv τῶν ἄκρων 
— 115 Sapprochaient des sor ma τὰ whe 
hie a | l ommets’” = ‘they approached the 


Ὁ 


_— . 1p SITIONS. 
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a substan- 


e OF - 7 . ‘ "epi sition YoverDs a 
(8. 50. Obs. 2.) When a prepo 


iW 1 > ‘ord it may stand either 
tive and an adjective in concora, 1 ὦ 


~ u 
. two. as ἐν TO μακρῷ πολέμῳ 
before hoth Or hetween the two, as ¢ ( 


͵ 

rar’ un ἔνι πυδιανεέρη — ‘in the glo- 
= ‘in the long war’, μάχῃ eve πυθιανείθ Tile 8 
rious fight’, ϑοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας — ‘to the swilt ships. 
ich 1 four govern the gen 


σ , dative ἐν, σύν 
τα V1Z ἀπό. €x or ἘΝ ἀντί. , 00° two the dative ἐν, ‘ 

| Ῥ ‘ative sie’ one the dative and ACCUSATIVE, 
OLE ἶ 1e accuse t - 


( / / ¢ ! 

: ; - " 
iti usa re OL@, HATA, VIMEO 
OVE’ three the genitive and accusative Ole ¥ ) 
and seven the genitive, 


meol, ἐπί, μετά. παρά. πρός, ὑπο." 


are elg yhte 6 n pre positions ot wl 


7 
dative. and accusative, @uUge, 


) i ide that many 
* If it appear strange to the English student Ss Ἴ 
and diverge, some times indeed opposite meanings 5} 
long to the same Greek preposition, vals ερεύραν 
has not studie d the de velopment or pre peers” Saya 
language. A few hours devoted to the ὍΝ ree σεν τα 
would reconcile him to the manifold charac i : hence Benes 
and indeed throw not a little light upon the aie ge Saree 
themselves. Take for instance by and vil F = 
. l idea viz. proximity, und iy THA ASPeCl 
that of consociation 
they coincide, 


, because he 


in his own 


start from the same loe: é ye 
of mere juxt: :position in goer rormer, maar pid ote 
in the latter; it is very instructive to not ape νην peti 
and where they differ in their derived applicat elke: 

τ βυιο δον s ‘I have a cask of wine 6y m 

gig sll I shall walk by the riverside 

= along εὐ | 


= on ‘hattles by sea 


ae before “Dy this time 
= during 9 ‘oy the space 
= according to , ‘by his own 
Farther, τ denote ee ἀῶ by Hom ἢ 
> agent, ; ὶ ΒΡ ΜΝ 
the icaacaend, ,, ‘the cities were destroyed by fir 
the entered by Ϊ 


} »<« > . aie , 
the manner, ‘to sell dy the pound 


: ; = ied ho dae’. 
distribution, = ‘day " es ets 
adjuration, . ‘No! ὃν Heaven! 
es τ seage bn ‘ r2 1 a ith him a mile’ 
along with I walked wit, mile 
6 aire re “vith the ancients suicide 
crime 
‘with this he 
exclaimed 
not, I] am with thee 


immediately 


on the side of, ΒΕ 
in opposition 


, back’, 


. ..} ] } “αὖ ἢ / 
ies fought with the Russians 
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Obs. 1, Amo and ἐκ or ἐξ. * These both denote removal From, 

r position away from, but with this diffe rence, that eo = ‘from 
the surface 0 r edge of a thing’, ἐκ = ‘from the interior’. Hence: 
απο = : from 5] mply » δ = oul of. In the le causal sense ἀπῦ denotes 
1€ more remote, ἐκ the more imme ἢ cause, @) πο. The from 
ation is often preserved in Greek by ἀπό. where the English 
diom employs some other, as ἀφ᾽ ἔἕππων μάχεσϑαι = ‘to fight 
on (lit. from) horseback’, τες English expressing the warrior’s po- 


geet but the Greek the flight of his darts from that position: so 


. XXIV, 605.) ἀπὸ βιοῖο πέφνεν = ‘slew with (lit. from) t 


he 
lie ᾿ 
ΠΝ 7a nd hue. I. 17. 1.) ἐπούχϑη τε gue? jin δὲν ἔργον 


ag aad = “and by (lit. from) them not hing 


ompli lished’, - Hence the adverbial phrase ὡς ἀπ᾿ ὀμμάτων = ‘as 
} wweeiaoht? ¢ 
OV eyesignt. 


the means bein 1g represented in Greek as the source of 
judgment. When, in a de ‘init ion of time, only the prior limit of an 


interval is mentioned, ἀπό = ‘afte; ’ as ἀπὸ δείπνον — " after 


1? ler? +} tha 9? x. visi Ὶ 
supper. Both the from of connection, and the from of separation 
(ἃ. 1: ya ppear markedly in different uses of ἀπό" the former in of 
ἀπὸ Πλάτων os = ‘Plato's disciples’, τὰ ἀπό τινος = ‘the things 
T 


of am in’, and alba in (Thue, VI. 64. 8, ) αὐλέξεσϑαι ἀπὸ τῶν 


οπλων ἐν τῇ πόλει = ‘to bivouack unarmed in the city’, a usage 

which seems to have pares. irom such phrase 5 as ἀπὸ ϑαλάσσης 
? . 2 & 

οἰκεῖν = ‘to is far from τῇ sea’, ὁ) Ἔκ or ἕξ, The use of this 


DOSI On WII verbs υ [} bgt 10 da τὰ position away trom, though 
ind in Padang is chiefly E pic, as ἐκ Bs λέων = ‘out of gun 
᾿ (as we should say). Its distinction from ἀπό, as denoting more 
wmme diate Ἔ sag e€ssion, ΒΡ ears in such phrase 5 aS ἄλλην ἐξ ἄλλ ΛΏΉς 
‘changing from one city to another’, ¢ 

ἡμέρας ἐς ἡμέραν ὧν αβαλλόμενοι --- = ‘putt ing off from day to day’ 
where immediate succession is the idea; so &% i os = ‘imme- 


5 ‘ Ἶ 
lately atte. supper’, By denoting the whence, like a0, it may 
) 


’ . rey 
itroduce the Cause, aS EX φυσεως — ‘by (lit. out of) nat 
oA 


its use with ¢ ue o enitive of the agent 


of moment was ac- 


πολ εῶς ἄμε εἰβομέν ῳ —— 


ure’; but 
is almost en urely Ionic, as 
(Herod. Ill. 62. 4.) re ἐντεταλμένα ἐκ τοῦ Meyov — 


what was 
commanded be 1e Mavsu ῷ 


In all phrases implying Pesce het 


the instrument, as ‘to write with pen and ink’ 
the manner, » ‘he acts with prec ipits ation’. 
By resorting to nice distinc tions, a still 
meanings might be educed: 
Let them be comp: 


greater variety of 
but the above are unquestionab le. 


red with those of παρά and μετα, which, 
in respect to the local starting-point, are tl 


dents of f “by” and ‘with’ respectively. 


It is not difficult to rec Oonise in these the Latin αὖ 
and ex, he form abs is represented 


1e Greek correspon- 


‘ " 
by the Homeric em == 


GOVERNMENT OF PREPOSITIONS. 
2 Ἶ 14} > * Ν 1S ; é 
hanging | from, ἐμ ἢ να preposition hy be used, nded from it’, 
‘ = t the ira 1. 6, SUS pe ὯΝ from 
TOV peer? — ry a 
(Her od. II]. 19.13.) πὰς x open Ἵ ρτητο ὃ ναῦ τικὸς στρατός 
(lepel nde ἡ an the Pheoenic ‘ians’, where 


helo ΠῚ val ἢ ἱ Mal li ent ἣ li ly ty! mological 


il 


Ceo ὁ 


ae a on is accountable: the loss of the 


ing ol depe nd, and the syntacti 
ay ee a Thess 
and prae). 11e} 


᾿ ‘ ti} inte 
> *4yrd and woo (Latin ante, 
exact 


Obs. 2. uth . 
both mean before , this difference thi ἀντί deno es 
antin y as the poles ot get wenereee moo means 
fronting, face to face, as the poles of a globe, wheres πρῦ νει 

μή ) ᾿ Ἰ ) (} t? 4}{) 
simply before, as when we Σ ἱ ει Cad iS Ue for | 5 Ὧν 
Hence. in their development, αντι ἢ npli Cs gobs ition, © Mos lly i 


comp< sit i mm, as ἀντέχω — 1 resist , but πρὸ Weg mCce cP a 
σθαι πρὸ πολϑ ΘΟ = mourir pour la patrie. Compa > TEOLAV IG 
t?, with praesidium. 
s before another, 
ach other, notin juxt 


but W ith 


Ι cenit e 


They govern we 
thev are supposed { 


> . χῷ + " ὲ 
++} . hieect Ω 
Ps 1(}}}, As OVICE ὡ 


> wt 


-«ὑέρ protec 
one ae 


‘ 


1( 


, 


; t be } sue] 
acct ἡδαι mus DE pr¢ iit 


used for all « er Ur 
to’, ‘in etchnnee or 


ative ποίϊοι 


preierence 


Pr es the con 


Tt? ov, ἀνθ᾽ ἣ 
» as χάριν σοὶ οἶδα. ἀνθ ὧν Hide 
In the same sense ποῦ τὖνδε 


are come ΠῚ Ἶ 
ἢ 7 ᾿ sat ; ti? Pp? hy is set Lil 
This Ὁ. eposition never I ‘ 0 time; dul 


x 


ἀντὶ παίδων τῶνδε Ξ 

ΡῚ τὴν This pi epositio 

and < answers to ago, 
᾿ 


ρα 


πρὸ πολλου = 


ὶ {1} Ὁ | 


as 1}ιῦϑι 7100 = 


This ἐκ is probably xpletive 

holding by (8. 64. 
We say ‘Independent | 
he admitted into French, 


larity which cannot 


simple verb nendre = ἴ0 lane be Mtl heen 
logical meaning of dé pe nare. 1.e irregularity in 
an example » of he law by wil 

scope for the operation of new 


construction. The 


pres 


loss of « tymology, 

leads to chang ῷ 
analogy nh prevails, 

| ry ha ἢ I Ἢ Lost, only entee 
ynere the etymology ik Ot I i : ᾿ 
yher . . J : ; : 1, a ΘΓ ἘΠΕ ᾿ " erly vovern 
Thus ἐπιγειρέῶ = ie han pert. 
a 

dative ; but the Or: aphi 1c ageeagick 
which suggested the indire Ο 
and replaced by the abstr 


it is sometimes founa with tl 


“fee twuse, 


be at seme 


be 
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: A pee : 
EARVIOURL = rry forward from land to land’. πρὸ th oe 
’ — ἴ ‘re ard 5 wate > cy< 
vOvto — ‘they were forward on the way’. This πρό is doubtless 
: expletive of the local genitive noticed in §.64. Obs.7,b. Farther. 


προ de notes the inter CASE 
es the internal cause, a8 790 yams = prae gaudio - 
rreude - - “for joy’, where the Latin and German exactly repre 
Greek, where: the Enelish does so only in form ‘because 
neans before. ; ἮΝ 
Ἃ Ε ν, ἑνί poeti +, εὖν and siv/ Epic (Latin zz with the 
andi tive), and συν. Evy in old Attic, Dorie, and lonie (Latin cum), 
as denoting, the former intraposition in, the latter juxtaposition 


logetner with, naturally take the dative, the case of the place where 
Both are used of the manner, as ἐν τάγει = ‘in hast 8 oie. <del 
᾿ς a 3 and of the in istrument, as ὑδρᾶσϑαι ἐν bg Sulacte 
Ξ th clouds he covered tide δὲ ree eOGt & καλ vu EV yatav— ‘and 
͵ ; ered the earth’; but ἐν only is used of moral 


lates, as ὃν iy ἕ —— ποὺ be ; : oT ᾽- 

States, as és ὀργῇ ξέναι —= “to be angry’; ἐν ἡδονῇ μοί ἐστιν = 
i iS pieasStinege ἫΝ Ine , 
pleasin ne’, a) Ἐν. With words indi ating place wher 


this preposition is variously, translated according to the Ene 

idiom AS Ev VHC = ‘in an island’, ἐν Sadorn — ‘ai Sparta’ 

— ϑρώποις πν ‘among men’, ἐν ἀριστερῷ = = om the left hand’, 

er ee a Home rie, as ἐν ῳ (χρόνῳ) = ‘whilst’ 
avy. 1 preposition never refers to time. the name ofa 

superior being it signities ‘with the help of’, as σὺν Heo -Ξ- ‘with 


God's help’: in relation ta m 7 
P 5 i relation to men, ‘on the side of’. as δὺν τινι μαά- 


ἘΣ ΝΕ en a eae a ne ; 
- ite ‘ ᾿ light on one 5 s1de :; wi hana ibstract quality Conform- 
ity, as σὺν το καί ὴἡν φῇ lps >a ¥> 0770: 

: 5 9 διπαέῳ τὴν ψῆφον τίϑεσϑαι = ‘to ψοϊὰ ‘Secor’. 


; : - > 
0 JUSTICE 


Inge } 
Obs. 4. Εἰς, ἐς ii ic and i 
. . e » iil ( il ttle 1! 
Asis Heat θ᾽ ς loni and old Attic, and in the poe ts for 
Ι ak the metre, (Latin iz with the ac usative)= ‘to, into’ ap 
propriately takes the accusative. ¢ ] Ἂν 
he ¢ ative, the case of the place whither itl 
the name of ἢ nar | , ἰ miners NV ith 
AN Me ΠῚ U cage δὲ IS Olten equivalent to the » French chez as 
νέλχο to Menelaus’ (t τς ἊΨ 
dl - — ν᾿ δ len laus’ | ( nit y's; and, w hen motion to has a 
parte tanent, Ἰ means against, as EGTONT τευσαν ἐς τὴν Attixy ν = 
“they made an Cc edition int rs y T | ? Τ' : , ἜΝΙ 
xpedition r against Attica’. Temporally it may 


In Pindar Pyth, IT, 11.), &y occurs with the accusative 


εν : Perey or s ς 
Signifyine motion toa place: and, on the other hand és is Si vid 
) c 


th, ᾿ "Δ Ἀ ° 7 ] + ΓῚ . ‘ . 
LO Occur with the dative in inscriptions. These irregularities as 
c 


ate nse of 2 9 F - 
also the u of ἐς with the accusative for ἐν Ww ith the dative 
which occurs nH as (V 3 1 6 
in e rodotus. as (\ II. < -) ὃ τὸ χθη στήριον τὸ 
Es dehpovs ἀπέπεμψα vy oy, 4 sent to the oracle viz. to the 


spite τ is freque nt in the N.T., and ultimately prevailed 
Lt) t ex }] “Ii i Cn) ¢ 
| {510} 0] &4 altogether rom: tho anole n lanpnape: poland 


to one shared type, whence the Greeks obtained their two 


“mine ἐν and εἰς. and the Romans their single form ie -weiels 
lowever a twofold construction. 


: ν ΡΟΘΙΤΠΤΟΝΝ, 
154 COVERNMENT OF PRE! 

P time, ἢ ἠέλιον καταδύντα = ‘till caper 
mr ἐν gsc one? re ; δύ ναμιν τσ "Up 10 the lit limi : Baal 
ἐμέ = to my RES het τ τὴν τρίτη ν ὠραν — ‘at the unt 
power’ also a point ol time i “αντόν- she ; ἡ: 
hour’; or duration of time, : 


nut nbe rs it denote s some times th net eatchs thety diate as 
shi )s all SOMCI 
Lundred ᾿ ily 
—— * up to four | 


ξ Ἰ γε: ns it aAMNotes 
yhysical t reiations 1 det 


ἕκατὸν = = ‘by hundreds . Orr tp 


~ τὰ 10 anyt 
I & - κέρδος Tl δρᾶν vO U o 
ree : Τ - . tl γ᾽ re τῶν. 4 as = cee, I. 30.) } ets τὸ εἶναι αὐτοὺς 
the Ne Ww ῖ tame nt Lilt ᾿ 


, gen 
XCUSC ; - also, Oe 
Τ paging ‘so that they are without e ; 
ἀνα ο 4 


o— ‘dent in every respect. 
Vtg “prude " . é 
0 ς εἰς πά iy 
γ0[0] rene 1s (01 ; 


i : if οἡ ι As 
Ι ᾿ ns or with things concelvVet : 
sed on y with perso ? 
for pe is usea 


2 for gain , and ll 


eral 


: ahitants alr‘ 
} Ἢ names οἵ towns, when the inhabi 00h hae 
Ars ons Gs δ). with the — ἢ : } tis 10st common tit 
sete pa 2 lw ay in the sense fing motion 0. Ϊ is MoUs 
meant, anc ays . Ι ᾿ 
Attic Greek, | rut is found eve n Hom ita and in the chora! 
- - - In the epic and lyre eet ? ee , 2- 
Obs. 5. “Ava. : found wW th the dative, as χρή 
σ 9. yo =on is oun : ‘eit governs the 
songs of the trag ee iden staff’ elsewhere it govern 
.ὍἝ ΔΩ . () (0 ( 3 . ’ : ἢ 7. : 
Gta ἀνὰ σκήπτοι On ἃ ᾿οϑρᾷ to κατὰ with the accusa 
ative, an id in this regimen ἰδ oan D she latte ‘down through 
tive, the fort mer m eaning ὡς ὦ throug he a ee 
sich. πων "----- “up the river’, κατὰ τὸν OTe Yr 1 wo 
as ἀνὰ τὸν ποταμόν ἧς there is no actual motion up © ΤΆΣ 
the river’.* Where, however, the: i, coincide in ‘along 
Lie 7 ᾿ ΕΣ oa) mpposeda, Jili 
anings, originally Op} , ' 00. 5--: 
σῷ two o—_ Ds i ‘ ‘hk ἦβ ᾿ - κατα κρατ >. : 
a if, acco ding to’, as ava *eaTOS, 
throughout, 


| i (4 ὟΝ hou it the al 4] THY | ve 
‘ a , 4 rov= iro >. 3 . 
‘strongly’; ava or xata στρα — ‘throughout this war; © = 
ρους καὶ Ξ - « ε > Ti tne 
ae ? } 0. Ο.) ang on 
, Υ t| - Course of time (Herod. \ iI. 1 , 5 netimes 
he OEY Ε ᾿ | 830). With numbers eve has sometim 
) : . 4? “ur. On > 5 ᾶ . id sometimes an 
spur οἱ momen { sariv’, and ; I 
Pi tributive force, as ct νὰ πᾶν ἔτος — Y' —"<¢ about two-hundred 
τὸν ριον, τὶ , — αι στάδια = ‘al 
approximative . as ξ ἢ) αἱ used hy Herodotus. 
ey 1 IS L iS ‘ ὁ ἢ 
tadia’ in whi lat ce . itl ἜΣ Ξ ‘two’, and with the 
Ξε stag T.tea i > with . stAace 
} Ὶ ἜΞΩ cognat Ἴ ᾿ ἐ, οὐ σἢ the mids 
Li és ron yee τ also implie ~ division, se τι among 
in ί ‘ « >= to Ni c « 5 
if ee in the phras¢ διὰ ae εερῶν ἔχ because Motion 
of’, as ll and accusative, | ause 
+ o verns the > fren ive cil | : 
ands ? and SY °.1 reynOrlrety 
ual > he parted with qual propre. 1; no 
through may pe ren. 4 th the ge ni itive ofte ῃ imp! es ἢ 
Ε ΨΥ Ὰ 1 { 
2 hither. a) Loe Ww 
and a u 


L out awain’,** a8 δι MUO av jater ἔγχος 


, Nal | 
‘through’ Ξ but ‘chrou: ali 


I 
ὧν, 


’ ν ; 
or κατὰ τὸν πολεμον TOVTO? 


One 5 


as having a whence 
t only 


* Hence the adverbs ἄνω; κάτω, in ῥανσνποῦ τα" τυμυ σοι ματῷ 
e a . former the inte rior, and the latter ; ¢ in the 
denote, the 10 οὐ and κατά is well broug at ol 
gion. The nonce es ἂν , I turn upside down’: ἄνω κάτω 
Romaic word oconaege eaten τ πὰ Ceaak. 
has the same me ees OO ω some times expressed in — 
a ΠΣ “Θά XV II. 460. ιἾ ἐκ μεγάροιο = = ‘through t 
by δι᾽ ἐκ, as . 4 


GOVERNMENT OF prrpos 


ITIONS. 


spear went through the shoulder. a: 


iad Came out on the othe: 
hence 1 came to denote 


the extrem e limit 
or time, as (Thue. II. ~ 
at ἃ distance’ ; (Herod. IV. 181. 
“at the distance of ten di LYS | ear 
ἐτέων εἴποσε = ‘after 
indi 


ofa transition, 
3.) διὰ τοσούτου == ‘at 
3.) διὰ δέκα ἡμερέων ὁδοῦ 


> (Herod. vl. 118. 13.) δι᾿ 
. The nature Οἵ the verb usually 
space, local or temporal, passed 
on the transition being completed, 


= ‘after a long time πὰ ‘ame’, but 
διὰ πολλοῦ ἐμάχοντο - ‘they fought during a long time’. The 


tem poral l afte >] oere rise the dist ributive force of 


5 “διά. as Ove 
πέντε ἐτῶν, ov διὰ 


OLW πέμπτου ξκτους — ‘atter live years, or the fifth 

Cal is Cz "every five ye or eve ry Tift h year; and so of other 
gs, as (Thue, Ill. 21, 3.) διὰ δέκα δὲ ἐπάλξεων ---' every tenth 
battlement’, Most other uses of δια with the fenitive may be ex- 


plained by through in the sense of ‘by = of’. as δι᾽ ὀφϑαλμῶν 
ὁρᾶν = ‘to see with the eyes’; (Hebr. I. 2.) Ae καὶ τοὺς αἰῶ- 


᾽ , Ι 
vag émotnoeyv—= ‘by whom also he »>made A wor Ove βασιλέων 


Ι 
σπερρυπέναε = ‘to be sprung from kings’, fehes δ English idiom 
he relation of origin instrume ntality ; 50 


admits on ly t > not that οἵ 
the material as dv ἐλέφαντος --- = ‘of ivory’, the manner as διὰ τά- 
and the value as δι᾽ οὐ ἡδενὸς ποιξῖσάγαι = ‘to 


quickly’ 
Sele 
nothing’: but in ἔπρεπε διὰ πάντων --- ‘he was etic: 
διά preserve its strict local force, 
0 hy pit SC] ver also I ἢ dvarhi: | éXpressions w 
ofa, and sometimes sae With ἐέναι, fysoPar, 


noting mental ates 


twenty 6 se 
ates whether Ste denotes the 
ugh, or the term arrived at 


as Ove πολλοῦ (χρόνου) ἦλθε 


7 ve | ’ Γ noe ‘ ’ Ν 
guished among all’, That same 
' | Ν ᾿ 
ith ξέναες γέγνε- 


πορεύεσθαι. de- 
as Ove φ ofov εἶναι = ‘to be in fear’, δι᾽ ὁρ- 


γῆς γίγνεσθαί Tiye— ‘to get intoa ri age with any one’ , διὰ φιλίας 
evar τινί = ‘to be on fri endly terms with one » διὰ μάχης ἔρχε- 
c , by 

ray tive = , where the mind is conceived 


to fight with any one 
in question, ὁ) Jud with the accu- 


ol as passing through the state 
bate. he broad distin. tion ‘den is that, while Osta with the ge nil 
Ko cusat ive ----- 


8 — "ὃν means of = * On account of’ 


ἐν τῇ ὀλιγαρχέ αᾳ ὃ nuonearie 


Ore with the 
, διὰ τοὺς ἀδίκως πολιτευομένους 


house, and out at the other side’ 


: Ov ἐκ is exactly parallel to 
the English ‘throughout’ ΙΠ [01] 


n, butnot {IN S@NSe, for it moans, 
not throughout, but out thr ough. L τ ΓΘ is however 8 ‘dev elopment, 
exactly analogous to this compound notion of Ova, in the Eng- 
lish preposition ‘by’, which properly means ‘near’, but in many 
connexions ‘near and aw: Ly again’; as when we say ‘he went bz 
me without speaking’. As a mere adjunct to a verb this mean. 
ing Of ‘away’ is sometimes all that remains to ‘by’, asin the 


phrase ‘t 0 put a thi Ing by’ 1. A. ‘away into its proper p NE ace till it 
is needed again’, which 


A 


is the En: olish of the Seotticism ‘to put 
a thine past’ 
- ἡ 


I El Τὶ Ν 
VERNME N ᾿ i os () - 
10 ' 


5 = - $ti| subset 
as ἐς ἢ ἕλιον καιταδύντα — i Ἢ ᾿ =, 
Ὁ : Oo | mit U Uli ~ 
εἰ to the 
SU εἰς v ναμεν --Ξ p - (αἱ 4 τεὸς 
ὶ εἰς τὴν τρέτην ορον — < ἵ έ 
1Π|10.9 ὁ 


= ‘for ἃ year’. With 


» χ σίας 
- ime le li 7 it, ch US ec ὰ εξ 4) 
ik te) { l il as Va ES T T TC 4 “0 


+ notes some δ a5 εἰς 
it di il te SO ᾿ χῇ gomotin ig = distri (tion be as Δ, 
= al 


’ , t S] tions it denotes τὶ 
es hundreds’. Of metap! hysi = ; for gain’, nee τ 
κατὸν = ) ‘to do anyt hing 3 
bie as sis κέρδος τι δρᾶν = ; ae age: Ἄρει Ct seas eee 
the N Testament the re sult, as 5 (Rom. ce cuse’:; also, genera! 
the > Ne > VW eSté they are wi ithout ex pe ‘Qs, 
—‘nrudentin every respect - 
Ta ‘pru : 
reference, as Me ρόνιμος εἰς πᾶν P with things conceive ‘a of : 
th persons, Οἱ we ants are 
Poy ele, 1g used only Will fh SE Pe she 3 ‘nhabitant: g al 
persons οι. ἢ with il ; ᾿ ͵ It is mostec ommon in 
sin eons ὃ a tion Zo. l 
\t aiways 1n 
meant, and a hdl 
Attic Greek, but 1s tour 
ae 5 "Aya. Int 
Obs. 5. ἄνα. τς sie 
 tragedians, ava——o7 ! a 
‘ona golde n stall 


a τ Ἶ ‘th 1c accusa 
eat Δ} 18 Ὁ ppose dt ῃ HATO with 


} ᾿ 
the latter “ dow γε through’, 


dei 1Ote th e limit of time, 
ἐμέ = “up 10 my time ,; 


powel : also a point οἱ t εἰς δνιαυτόν = 
᾿ ti] ee as os S 
hour’: or duration of tin 


numbers | 


' 
‘up to four hundred ships 


—. t 


— *SoO that 


ἀναπολογήτους οι πῃ 


Pound 1 
50Π55 Οἱ the 


σέω ἀνὰ σκήπτρῳ — 


accusative, and 1 in this re 


} 
; an 1D ti wouegn 9 : ‘ , ,.---Ἔ *‘iown 
; r me in UE 4 4 : ; , rs uov= 
tive, the forme Ὁ the river’, κατὰ TOY WOT 


= can ti ir aown, 
aS ἀνὰ TOV ποτὰ μό ΡῈ “ay re is no actual motion up ΟἹ do ’ 
yer i ἱ ᾿" . . +? 7" j 
r’.* Wh ere , howeve ty } μ' ea. eoincide bis aos 
OD JS 


the rivel ri rinally ν “toc = 
4 ay γ 1 ing 55, (Γι ΕΥΣΣ | ᾿ Ὰ Ὰ “HOO ξ,.. - - 
these LwO ΝΑ ones linc to’. as ἀνὰ xO TOS, κατὰ . ὰ νὰ 
Nene Ἐτφῃ . ΦΙΘΟΡΘΙΣΒ : ν > ‘throughout the arm ie x 
GTOUTO ee ; hic war: ἀνὰ 
oy a OT Κατα ι ,1} hout this Wal . ν 
One ly Ἵ : αν πόλεμον τοῦτον = ‘thr σὴ 0 6 and ‘on the 
or geese τον of time’ ( Herod. VII. 1 ss metimes 
- ny —3 ‘in the course oO ae numbers has so 
ssa REE ? (Eur. Ion. 830). With number ἀνά 
spur of mome! - 


mes an 
ί εἶν᾽, and sometil , 
τος: — . τῶ. ἢ ‘ed 
‘ ce, as ὦ νὰ πᾶν é ve ‘ } | two-hundret 
a distributive for ἀνὰ den κόσια ἐπ ἄῤι — “al παρα, » 
mati , 885 ζ : MLOLUS. 
appr‘ Kin lative GRE τὸ ‘ s first used DY He rf ith the 
stadia’. in which latter sen: : 0 — *twQ , and wit 
stadia’, to with δύο = | 
Obs 6 Aria, 0 0 ἃ , ΝῚ Ι πε ν᾿ ‘shrouch the mids 
Ds. o 2 sion, I ‘ 
Latin dis, which also implies divisio 
pee in the phrase διὰ χειρῶν 


= 4 tive. because ΤΠ] 0110} 
οἵ . ao Ba Le oenitive and accusa ive. | PPR 
} d ’ and governs the §s niti , : riety as having Ὰ whence 
Hands ἡ. ‘ 3 ΓΘ -arded with eaual prop! l ali 

avi \ pe eCliadai A i τῇ ies ῃ 
through ma ΕΣ ἐν acanee an 

. , wilh tire . : 

oeboer’ sna Ὁ.) ae Ὶ ἰηἢ ἘΣ Ils @uov ηλϑεν 

= : OuLagsalhis - 


ἌΡΝΕΣ 
rh’, but ‘througn ane 
“hrough . but τοι 


to have among ones 


. ‘Ql tries, 
in relation to coun 

κάτω. in re la . Αἵ re- 

x nee the adverbs ἄνω, the littora! 
ἀν rmer the inte rior, and ie bganeale ght out in the 

ὶ e fo 

a force of ἀνά and κατά is we lown’: ἄνω κάτω 

o> 4 1e [9] | Ὰν Μ ΒΕ do ἥ 
πος ἃ ἀνακατόνω = ‘I turn up ide k 
Romaic wor 5 tally in 1 classic Greek. 


has the game meaning (il dverit es expre ssed 1 in Home Υ̓ 


ΞΟ Θ tim 
Mhic ound notion is Ξ ὌΝ πων uch the 
rhis oat XV Il. 460.) δι ἐκ μεγάροιο — ‘thro 
> 2 ans (γι τᾷ - 
by δι eK. as . « 
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and came Out on the othe 


i 


é Spear went throuch the shoulder 
hence it came to denote the extreme limit of a 

Vhethe In place or time, as (Thue. IT. ae 3.) διὰ τοσούτου προ 
a distance’; (Herod. IV. .) δεὰ nite ἡμερέων ὁδοῦ 

es distat 1C¢E οἵ ten days journey τ (He rod, ἍΝ, 18, } Ou 

ἕων elnoor = ‘after | wenty years’. The natura of 


ethe1 OLa denotes the s 


transition, 


ῥὰρε: usually 
space, local or temporal, passed 
on the transition being completed, 
= ‘after a long time he came’, but 
‘they tae during a long time’. The 
[6 } - dag fave rise to the distributive force of διά. as διὰ 
wie: τε ἐτῶν, or διὰ πέμπτου ἔτους = ‘after five years, or the fifth 
ΝΡ 1 8." every tive yea S, Or every fifth year’; and so of other 

ings, as (Thue, III. 21. 3 ) dia δέκα δὲ ἐπάλξεων --- ‘every tenth 
battlement’. Vost other uses of διά with the genitive may be ex- 
plained by through in the sense of ‘by means of? as δι᾽ ὀφϑαλμῶν 
ὁρᾶν = ‘to see with the eyes’; (Hebr. I. 9.) δι᾽ οὗ καὶ τοὺς αἰῶ- 
νας apap τὰ whom also he m: ule the worlds’; dra βασιλέων 


πεφυκέναι = 10 be sprung from kings’, where the Enolish idiom 
its only the elation of or 


rigin, not ss of instrumentality ; 50 
material as δι᾽ ἐλέφαντος = ‘of ivory’ . the 


δ" quickly’ 


Seek or the t ia ξ arrived at 


5 ~ 
is Ove πολλοῦ ( χρόνου ) ἦλθε 
διὰ isc 4 ἐμάχοντο = = 


manner as διὸ τά- 
and the value as δι οὐδενὸ 10S ποιξεῖσάγαι ---- ‘to 


nothing’: but in ἔπρεπε διὰ πάντων --- ‘he was disun- 


I i all’, OLe prese rve its St rict local {oO 


ι 
cuished ree That same 


force is erved also in adverbial expre ssions with eles. γίγνε- 

a intial nn we bd " ! 
OV, an SOmetimes also with Leva, ἔχεσθαι, a χης de- 
noting mental states, as διὰ φόβου sivar— "to be ; in fear δι᾽ ὁρ- 
γῆς γ ὑγνεσθαΐ τινι: to get into ἃ rage with any on , διὰ φιλέας 
ἐέναι τινί = ‘to be on frien idly te rms with one if μάχης ἔρχε- 
ovat τινι = ‘to ἤσῃι with any one’, where τᾺς mind is conceived 
ΟἹ as passing through the state in question, ὁ) die with the ac cu- 
sative. The broad distin« 


ction here is that, while ἧι W] th the ve ἢ] 


tive — ‘by means of? Src with the 
bu sebceBlanc PORT F 


accusative == ‘on account of’ 


5 


ους ἐν τῇ δὁλιγαρχέᾳ δημοκρατία 
house, and out at the ot cpa side’ 
the English gear 
not thy ougha it, but au 


δι᾿ ἐκ is ex xactly parallel to 
1 form, but not insense, for it means 


t thron μὲ T h 1are 16 however ¢ a devel 


exactly analo; sous to this 
lish prep sition ay 
connexions ‘near and aw; ay 
me without speaking’, 


? 
opment, 
compound notion of διώ, in the Ene- 
which Lancy xi means ‘near’, but in many 
gain’; as when we say ‘he went by 
As a mere adjunct to a verb this mean 
ing of ‘away’ is sometimes all that remains to ‘by’, as in the 
phrase ‘to put a thing by’ i. e. ‘aw ay into its proper p lace till it 


ἣ ] | ᾽ ΕΝ ‘ 
1S Neaedea af%ain'’, which is the ] ΑΜ ἘΝ ἢ of the Scotticism ‘to put 
a thing past 


= | 
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γίγνεται Ξῷ: ‘democra rises on account of those who L\admints 
. Φ i] ‘ 2 . ᾽ +4 Ἢ ; c 7 
the government unjustly under Oilpareily ; διὰ TOVTOV EMV 


γον av = = ‘but for hi ld have fled’: hence dto, originally 


ov 0 = ‘on which -ount i, e. Wherefore’, and dvote = 


account i. e. because’. “ may : » denote the final 
In regard to time, » with the a cusative 
Sie with the wenitive, as διὰ νύχτα = 
night’: and in paste there are instances of this same 
in res gard t . the local and instrm tal through, as 
διὰ κῦμ’ ἅλιον = ‘to es ae ith the 


eur Ov ᾿Αϑηήνην x 0 


’ 
Obs. 7. Κατα (Obs. ; 
. ) 
“41 1% ‘ + r wary Ἰ 
preposition naturally takes the g@enitl Bin om ] Ἢ YT Ὀλύμπ OLO 
, ‘ ’ Ἰ ᾿ ) 
LAO VOV Ξ---- ‘and he welt 


sense ot do wr along the accusative, as μοῦ 


the way’. a) Κατά with the genitive. Contr 

been eXp ee ted, the pre Liling sense Ol YOLT OL \\ iJ 
down from, but aaa ἢ 10 OY On, AS KATH χὕονος ὔὄωυμα TO πῆ Eau = 
‘to fix the eves down to or on the ground ;* wveov κα TO τῇ ς Ἢ ἕ 
φαλῆς καταχέειν = ‘to pour perfume down on the head); and 
that too with the collateral idea Oppositlon, aS AOYOS KATH τινος 


re . ἵ " ΠῚ 


ποτ δ. speech ag ainst » one’, but no oa λδ wind. Witainiieh ss 


60, 36, ) Ol γατὰ dy μοσϑένους ἔπαινου = 


( τ } ‘ il SWedl 

4 } oes! ey Taal) ye (Obs 

upon it, Db) Kate wiets/t | ( Uusatiwve | ’ 
. - P — > Ῥηγγχύ if 4 
tion it sometimes denotes Lire Oli lou ards, VU LLS μι. 


toree 1s along, according lo, or, More 2Genuela iy, with Ie hee are LO, p ΒΕ" 


ticularly in adverbial phrases. Thus AC τὰ γῆν τὲ καὺ ϑαάλασσαν 


{ Ί : 
essai προ 0 travel by land and sea’; οὐ xe LTR τιν = ὶ 
pin ? Ἄν ἐπ ᾿ .- 2 ad os ‘. ‘ ains to Τὴν 
man 5 coOtemporaries 9 LATA γνώμη τὴν EUNV = . γα ᾿ 
inl KATH Mitgadaty, y = 
χόνδρους | wey cc λους Ξ- ἴῃ 8 
ae ὑπερβολὴ ν 
᾿ς “edo or καϑότι- 
ι ! 
HOTE TTOAVTC - 


It is also used distributively as κατὰ μῆνα 


αϑ' ἡμέραν ‘daily’; 


latitud 


* Our own upon presents a similar incongruity, lor we 
say ‘to cast the eyes upon the ground ’; ae an etymologist 
one day ask why, seeing the whole operation is downwa 
element up should be admissible at all. 


κατὰ Σινώπην = 


per) has the same elements of sound, and 

» English over. a) With the genitive of 

110} AS ὃ ἡ λιδὲ WHEO HUY μαὶ τῶν στενῶν 

jr eg — ‘the sun travelling over us and the roofs’: in ἱμουρᾷ 

of, the prote [0] being conceived of as standing over tl he pr ted, 
as μὰ ἰχέ σάγαι ὑπὲρ τῆς πα τρίδος = ‘to fight for one’s country’ 

hence on account of, as ὑπὲρ MEV TO OVS ἀποϑανεῖν ---  ‘*to die fw 
rrief?, It seldom denotes the final cause as in (Dem.) ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ 
παϑεῖν κακῶς ὑπὸ Φιλίππου = ‘in order not to be ill treated by 


ι 
Philip τῇ 5) With the accusative it means over fo i. 6. beyond as 
6 | Ἢ - ; 5 ~ ᾿ Ὶ ἢ ᾿ 
ὑπὲρ Ἑλλήσποντον otuxsiv τς ‘to dwell beyond the Hellespont 
5 e 4 a ld 


7 ͵ . 
τους ὑπὲρ τριάκοντα ETH ς = ‘those beyond thirty years 
iage , ὑ πὲρ ἡμὰς TOVS AAAOVS — au-dessus de nous autres i. e. 


. 


‘beyond ow comprehensio 
DEYONA r comprenension . 


5 a . ᾿ ve . 
ἀμφί and περί. These differ less in signification 
’ 
« 
nt to which they are used. rroperty auger, as con- 


j ι Ι ‘ ἢ 
OUDMa, meat on both sides > and στερ fall roun id? but 


᾿ . 7 fs 1 
mms no naintained. Auge is mostly confined τι the 


und poetry, and, as its use was limited in classic tir 
ancient ap geen! γάρ has not survived 1 


a) With the gen 6. The use of ἀμφί ἔς 


᾿ 
} 


local about is post Homeric ἃς (Herod, WWM TUVING OLUEOVTEC 


TOALOS - ‘the dwellen bout this ς : wéee in this sense with 


is poetic, and rare, Both ‘e used for the metaphysical 
: : 
concerning’, as wo minis ἄμς L or σεερὶ πιχτρέδος Ξξξε " 
} , 


for one’s country’: (Eur. Or. 867) πυϑέσϑαι δεόμενο ος τὰ 


ἀμφὶ σοῦ τὰ τ aug ἐπα τὸν =< ‘heeeine to be informed of the 
things concerning you, and concerning Orestes’; περί τε τῶν νοση- 
Λ ; | A c ‘ Α! ty} ' ‘| 
COV YWOLOYV X~At THOV VYLELVOAYV AEYOVTES — “ar1scoursinega ibout 1e 
ul healthy recions, an I healthy . Farther, EOL with the cenitive 
lo ' +] ntal ‘ ' ‘ (H ) cn} ζ΄ 5) * ; © αι we 
caenotes tl nentai cause, as eee EQLOOS UAYEGVAL —-~- tO 
ing’ 1 Homer alone s superiority, which is 
Tye ed τὸ be its Ape lary sign tification, as περὶ πάντων ἔμμε ey OL 


ahihav - osur all othe rs’. Hence its usell the phr ases, περὶ 


"ἢ NAO V, WAELO Πρ ει OV, 1 Ἰγεῖσθων = = [0 esteem highly, More 


Ary ἊΝ, 


fight for fighting’s sake 


Ἀδὰ are used in the sense οἵ concern- 


13 aug Ld? τῷ ϑανάτωῳ αὐτὴ ς διξὸ 
her death two reports are told’: Ἅε χτὀῥεὲδν 
yf good che ΟΊ about something ἿΣ both οἵ the 
as dew) φόβῳ = ‘for fear’; περὲ χάρματι = ‘for 


Aug? with the dative is wholly unknown in Attie prose; but 


tag “ae ra a variety of local relations all implying nearness, 
AS στῆσαι, τρίποδα ἀμφὶ πυρί = ‘to put the Kettle on the lire” : 
ἀμφὶ HAG δοις EfeoPar = ‘to sit among twigs’; augl Newéax = 
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[n Pindar it has even a δοῦκα θὴρ usage, as 


x Ν lean cames’. 
at the New (su 1) day’; ‘ and s I 1etimes denotes the 


ἀμφ᾽ ἑνὶ ἁλίῳ —= ‘in on 


"δ - 
* ae (PY tl. [1 |? δε} yet φρέγας ἀμφί τε ΜΠατοίδα GO 


. ; 
instr ees the mind by the art of 


7 Movedy — soothes 
ία τον τὼς (όλπων TE : y art of 
Apol i and the deep-bosom ed Muses’. Teed with the dative ha i 


al force of around, as ϑώραξ περὶ τοῖς one = "a 
hes if the acc usative Joth mean 

breastplat e around the chest With tl ( cus pagers <a 

as of ἀμφὶ or περὶ Πλάτωνα = ‘Plato ὁ 

pproxin nat ively, as ἀμφὶ or περί τοὺς μυρίους 


strictly le Cc 


about ia ally , 
ciples’ ; both about a 


" 


— ‘gbout ten eas μι uae CONCET mind), As τὰ ἀμρὶ τῇ 1} TOAEWO? 


ΕΞ ‘the thines which concern the W ar ; al πὲ ol το σώμα ἡδοναί == 
de re neern the body’. Farthei auge = = during 


‘the pleasures which ‘0 dey a 
in Pindar, as (Ol. 1. 97.) χοιπὸν ἀμφὶ βέοτον = “ἴοι 


hi Ξ pvt 


the rest οἱ 


Ext. ° revailing force οἵ this pre 
. 10. Losi he radical and p! ailing ἃ rc 3 i. | 
11] δ il ἢ mort varied than 10S¢ 
nosition is on, upon 


es are mucli 
Ὶ ΤΣ | OSL 
of its English e ΤᾺ rlents. 4) ἐν ith the ge “aise ocally, p {|| 
st an | orsebac " moton On to 


᾿ 
pil 


On, as ἐφ᾽ πεπτων ὀχεῖσϑαι: ——— ἘΝ ἢ ide on As qe ane 
as ἐπὶ Σάρδεων φ νύγειν: : *to flee t 
and sweat 


pai 
with names of places, +] ‘ a 
des’ (8. 76, b); in me greetare oF we ὧν Fe judg ’. Tempo 
et before the judges μη 
ing, as λέγειν ἐπὶ δικαστῶν: speak ῤβ ετικυλμκῶν peac x 


rally it denotes simultaneity, as ἐπ εἰρήνης — ‘in 
; erenn LOV = in time 
particularly | with ἢ ames of p SONS, is ἐπὶ Dupe Hed ee 
‘ Ss OL SAYING EM’ —— cone erning as λέγεεν ἔπε τι 
Dar ἘΝ ‘ \ τη ver ele - + } ° 4} } t namu ° 
== "£0 ; on a certaln subject’; and with verbdDs ὁ : ing 
νοῦ ma to speak 0 5. ay a ῳ ἃ 3 ‘ : Pon = ΤῈΣ ye called 
it introduces the namesake, as *aAEecO Goat ἔπε WATEOS— 
LY ' ὶ ᾿ A ; 
᾿ ne’s father’. Note the following οὐ ἔπε τῶν πραγμάτων 
aiter One 5 iat INOTE Ἷ Υ 2 
‘those at the head of iffairs’, where on == over; εἐπᾶν ἐπ 00x0 
17 UST Ab ἂς ει; εἰ 


—— Ἵ ἸΡΥ͂ said On oath’ 


ol 


» (yTeeK 


the outh being regarded as tl 
2h πολλῶν ἔστιν ideiy—'in many 
τετάχϑαι = ‘to be ranked three nl 

Locally it denotes not only position on, 
proximity, as ἐπὶ τῇ ery ae. οἰκεῖν = bi 
and position he gh 5 ot ἐπὶ πᾶσι τεταγμένοι = oe φῶ, 
γ tO, and succession as φόνος mit PO 


army’: hence olten ἡ addit ion ¢ 7 
vo 353 ‘mul rder on — ες femporally, | | 
taneity as in the oenltive (not ith “7 nes ol pe rsons safer plies x 

ive terior Ls evoic — ‘alter all 
dative), but also posterior is én” ἐξεργασμε ἣν ς ἄχος τ 
ver’. Causally it denotes the condition, as ἐπὶ τούτοις --- ‘On Ι 

τῇ >. ἐπ᾽ οὐδενέ - = *On } ‘ ecount’ the purp¢ 786, as ἐπὶ μόσχω 
oe 73 ne -- . - δ. ‘ 
γδειν == ‘to sing for th f°: οὐκ ἐπὶ κακῶ = = “not 
aoéty — tO sis ) 


᾿ς the object of any mental affection, as yehay 


au 


> things 


Ahiive a 
1en deep a) 
as with the 


: ae | 
it denotes not only simu 


᾿ ͵ ᾽ 
with a bad intention 


= 
both side Ss ot 


* That auge, which means prope rly ‘on 


should be used of the instrument, is no more strange than that 


our with should be used in the sense of by. 
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’ ( ᾿ ; , 
ἐπί tTLvVvt = ‘to laugh at anything ᾿ς circumstance, as ἐπὶ wELOR ΞΞΞ᾿ 
i > Ὧν “ig Ἂ ai 7 
‘by way of experiment’, ἐπὲ κωκυτῶ = ‘with wailing’; and with 
> ‘ > - 
lames of pe rsons ‘in the power of’. c) ἢ ‘ith the accusative. Ent 
lp horseback’; and. 
—On TO, aS ἄνω αἶνειν EMD ἐπῶν ΞΞ. τὸ MOunt On horseback’; anc 


when hostility is implied, against, as στρατεύεσϑαι ἐπὶ Avd ove 
to ake an expedition against the Lydians’: also on in the sense 


of over, as πλεῖν ἐπὶ movtoy= ‘to sail over the deep’. Temporally 
it denotes sometimes during, as ἐπὶ πολλὰς ἡμέρας = ‘during many 
days’; some times until, as ἐπ᾿ ἠωώΞ-Ξ: =‘until morning’, With numbers 
up to, as ἐπὶ τριηκόσια —— ‘up to three hundred’; and in milit ary 
language, as with the genitive, τετάχϑαι ἐπεὶ πεοολλούς =— ‘to be 
ranked many men deep’. 

Obs. 11. Mere (German mit — with) seems to be connected 
with μέσος, and means μά νην with all cases in the midst, as 
μετὰ τῶν νεκρῶν = among the dead’, μετ᾽ avdgaor —= ‘among 
men’, μετὰ χεῖρας ἴων ἡ = ‘to have among one’s hands, or on 


and’. More particularly a A) With the genitive, it denotes along 
with in beh ways; conformity, as ἘΝ τοῦ νόμου διαπινδυ- 
νευύὐεινπεε το encounter danger with i, 6. while acting in conformity 
with the law’; on the side of, as μετά τινος μάχεσδοι = ‘to fight 
one’s side’; ς "τ circumstance, as WET ἀρετῆς πρωτεύειν —= *to 
excel in virtue’. 2) With the dative it occurs only in poetry, chiefly 
= and cues in its primary sense. 6) With the accusative it 
me ans into the mids st, as alscar meer χῆνας, = ‘rushing in among 
wveese ; βῆναι were N ἑστορὰ — ‘to oo and join Nestor’ : after in 
a vari ety of senses, as ordinally κάλλιστος μετὰ ἐς pd ἤρα = 
‘handsomest after Pelion ; temporally, μετὰ ταῦτα — ‘after these 
things’, μετὰ Σόλωνα οἰχόμενον = = ‘after Solon’s departure’, a 


participle usually aecompanying proper names, wet ἡμέραν = 


‘after day-light’, and hence ‘by day’; after, ag an object Of pursuit, 

πλεῖν μὲ τὰ χαλκόν — ‘to sail after copper’ i. e. ad aes petendum ; 

after in the sense of conformity, as μετὰ σὸν καὶ ἐμὸν κῆρ = 
ifter your heart’s desire and mine?.? 

Obs. 12. Ieee has for its general meaning beside. a) With 
the genitive ‘from beside’, as μανϑαάνειν παρά τινος = ‘to learn 
from some one’; sometimes also with passive verbs before the geni 
t 


ive of the awant, by. δ) With the dative, ‘at beside’, ag πυρὰ rie 
strings ‘at the ships’, παρ ἡμῖν = ‘among us’, παρ΄ ἐμοί = ‘in 

y opini on’. 6) With the accusative ‘to beside’, chiefly of persons, 
is ἰέναι παρα — = ‘to go to Croesus’; then along, as παρὰ 
τὸν ποταμόν ‘along the river’; throughout, as παρὰ πάντα τὰ 


The with of μετά with the ge nitive is less intimate than 


that of cv» with the dative, hbk usually implies juxtaposi- 

tion; and the after of μετὰ with the accusative is less intimate 
. ? - . . - ΄ 

than that of ἐκ with the genitive, which means ‘immediately 

after’ 
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᾿ 


τῶν ἀνϑρώπων πραγι ματα — ἴ r yuchout | human afi che 
tem] OY all} " ρδῖ- Homeric) παρὰ τὸν πόλεμον = —= ‘throughout 1. 
g the war a be yond, as oe” ξ ᾿λιτέδο =: *be yond expectation 


, 
τὰ ἄλλα ξῶα ὥσπερ Feol οἵ ἀνϑροωποι βιοτεύ over—'bey ond 
after comparatives (§ . 60. 


5 


τ animals men live as gods’, and hence 
Obs. 2.), and with verbs of valuing in the phr ases πὰρ ὀλίγον, 

a - 5 ᾿ ͵ oa δὲ wD & Tar {0 coun t tor 
παοὰ πολύ. παρ οὐδὲν, AS παρ᾽ οὐδὲν τί Ova 


Ὶ the ic 
nothing’. Also causally, AS WA! 2 τὴν ἑαυ τοῦ ἀμέλειαν —— OY > 


own care lessness’ : distrib tively : τ δ δα moves Vol v= “for ever 
five ships’; and successively, as cies παρ᾽ ἡμέραν --α΄ ἀὰγ by 7 
πληγην ν WO ρὰ πληγήν - = ‘blow upon blow : ts 
Obs, 13. Πρός (προτί, zoté in Homeric and Doric) is rela ed 
hes ame ri adic sal meanin ith all cases. V1 iz. be yore 


-_ Ὁ 
i 


το πρό, and hast 
or in front of, as γνώμην ἐπίφϑονον πρὸς mA εόνων 
ment odious to (in presence of) most’, and in adjurat , πρὸς ϑεῶν 


Se} 


+. ἂ 4 με ; ‘ 
— ‘by (in presence of) the gods’, weasg toes κριταῖς = in * pre 
0 


sence of the judges : nen ce with all ases towards 1. 6. the aspect 
fronting, ὃ is πρὸς μεσεμβρέης or | μεσεμβρίη ν ραβίη ἐστίν:ΞΞΞ' Αι bia 
lies towards the sonth’, πρὸς ἑσπέρᾳ Or S678 Quy = ‘towards 
evening’. More particul: uly a) With the ge nitive, against \. 6. front- 


ing as a barrier, φυλακαὶ κατέστησαν πρὸς Αἰϑιόπων -: = ‘guards 
j ' he vide af. i e. [ΠῚ Ὁ 

wore stationed against the Ethiopians’ on the side of, i, ὃν Ironting 

as defence, εἶναι πούς τινος = ‘tobe on one’ s side 

from before in various ways, as descent πρὸς μητρός = 


ther’s side’, of qualities elr origin πρὸς 


οι Seite PR Rg EAE EP 100 τῶν EYOVTMV 
δέκης ἐστίν = ἰ Lol S, * ~ D> 9 Ἔν τοῦ ξευνε 

a. . Ὑ " sim} 7 an e] ὃ 

νόμος == ἃ law : : icm «ὁ } in ἢ pi Ly from, a { ] ice 

after passive and intr itl with the genitive ol the 


azcent: also on account of, AS (Soph. Antie. 51) TOOL ΠΛ ΜΉ LO 
των --- propter facinora. ὃ) With the dative, im addition to, as 
πρὸς τούτοις = ‘moreover’. © With the accusative the notion to 
in front of prevails; in tl | : 

— ‘to fioht awainst one’: the party addressed; | ἰογίξεσϑαι πρὸς 


Lum | 
the ¢ bje in view. 


Ο 7 . Ἢ = °.3 - ἢ ὰ } ( 
EXUTOV = == ‘to — ne 5. and Ol r 
ty’ rt - OC ταῦτα 
, rs SQ On account Os, a WTOOS 
Ὁ Gormocay ‘for safely’, Also on 
νι this reason’; according to, as γερὸς τοῦτο το “IOV yu 
rding to this pro clamatio 1: with respect fo, AS TEAELOS προς 


ἀρετήν — sea fect in respec t ol adi tu - and Scull LT ἢ ( Ipata ΤᾺ 
; | } }] read 
sense, as (Thuc. 1.10.) πρὸς τὸ uh έος αὐτῶνΞΞΞ ‘for i. 6. compared 


with their glory’, 7 dove S πρὸς 7 με sa > “ATH λλάττεσϑαι- τος 40 EX 
change pleasures for ἢ ures’. > | 
Obs. 14. Ped (enb) = ‘under’. a) With renitive from 
under, | “00V ym Αἴαντος EQUELY : = 5 drag the corpse from 
τῶ ον oh ‘ 1. 6, Out 0] his power , sin under 
re usual, except ' 


γναϑμοῖο = 
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the influence of fear’, similarly ὑπ᾽ αὐλοῦ χορξ VELY = =*to dance to 
the flute’: and of the agent, as 7 παιδευμένος ὑπὸ τινος = ‘in- 
structed by some one’. δ) With the dance > position under, as ὑ τε 
Υμησσῳ-ε- πον Hymettus i. e. at the foot of it’; περῶν ὑπ΄ ofduc- 
σιν = hp ee among the billows’, they being conceived as over- 

hanging g the passenger; ποιεῖν τι ὑπό τινι = ‘to subdue anything 
wader: one’, In poetry, ὑπὸ with the dative some times denotes the 


agent; and in such phrases as vm’ αὐλοῦ χορεύειν, the dative may 
replace the genitive. 4) With the accusative "40 under’, as ποι εν 


τι ὑπό τινὰ = ‘to subdue anything under one’ (ὃ. 76, b); simply 


fo with v erbs of a 


Ap proacl hine the 1e Objec tapproac hed be ing conceived 
of as lofty, ὑ σεῦ Ἴλιον ηλ Pov: “the y came to Troy’ - wnder in the 


sense οἵ beneath, as τῷ ὑπὸ γῆ ν 1: σα yYOWEVO εἶναι TE ED — *to the 
} . 
cod SA d fo pe unde the eart! ] 7s sacle in the sense οἱ protection, as 
. . . ωλ ’ ᾿ 4 : ᾿ 
Herod.) ὑπὸ τὸν πεξζὸν cteatov—‘under the protection of the in- 
‘ ( ! 


fantry’: also στὸ tL, as we say ‘under some point of view’. Temps 
5 


‘ally it "πὸ 

raity cle notes app roximation, as 17.570 VUUTE - sub rnoctem; w7o 
] 

TOV VNOV καταχαέντα ‘about the time the temple was burnt’; 


yMetimes s during, AS ὑπὸ τὴν παροιχομένην vYutTa— “during 


(0, Pregnant Construction of Prepositions, «) This 


occurs when a preposition with the dative accompanies 
a verb implying motion fo, or when a preposition with 
the accusative accompanies a verb implying motion or 
rest iz. In the former ease the state of rest, in which the 
motion results, is regarded; in the latter the state of mo- 
tion, which preceded the state of rest. Thus in Enelish 

e say, not only ‘to put ἐγέο the hands of a person’, but 
also ‘to put mm his hands’, which latter exactly cor- 
responds to the Greek τεϑέναι ἐν χερσίν. or the Latin po- 
nere in manibus, and implies putting into the hands, and 
ettine remain there. Lin no laneu: 2e however is 1 logi- 


eally correct, since putting imp ylies motion to or @nto. 
So C1. XV.277.) ἐφανὴ λὲς ... εἰς ὁδόν == ‘a lion stepped 
° } . 2 . 

into the way and appeared there , for we cannot say in 


English ap peared into the way’ . The pre positions ἐν. εἷς 


are frequently sou! sed, ἀμφί, περί. ἐπί. rode, ὑπὸ sometimes. 
ἢ Some Of f the } pre position: 4] constructions, w hie h appear 
ineonsiste nt w ‘th the proper foree ot the case employed, 


Are explicable on this ΕΞ Thus φξ VELV ἐπὶ Zao- 
Oar. may be explained | ry ‘fleeing to Sardes and abiding 


Ι] 
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there’, the Sean denoting the place of the fugitive’s 

A ' } } ) 
rest (ὃ. 14. Obs. 9.). Similarly, 1 move τι ὑπὸ τινα, the 
preposition eae s tre nsition a the state of subjection, 
and in σπτοιεῖν τι ὑπό tivi, Te st in the state of subje ction. 
6) So also the mas positions ἀπὸ and ἐκ are often use ἃ 
proleptically 2 in anticipation of a motion from bel igs 

Ἵ ᾿ 6 
axpressed, where however the from relation cannot ὃ 


translated into Eneolish as Of ἐκ τῆς 0) Ὀρᾶς ' ἀπέφυγο ae 
‘those who were in the 1 ‘orum fled ἢ (He rod. οὗ ἀπὸ τῶν 
καταστρωμάτων τοῖς αποντίοις ie ἐχθῶντο — ‘those who 
were on the decks used javelins’, ἐκ and ἄπο —— 

implicitly the where οἱ the men, by denoting express!) 
= e whence of the men’s flight in the one case, and of 


the missiles’ flight in the other. 


᾿ 


Obs. Analogous Usage of Local Adverbs. The same principle 


‘+h pervades all languages, more ΟἹ 


Y) 


accounts for the co ifusion, Vi hic : me : 
‘ " rp } shi PT 1 ΟΠ, 

logs. in the use of local adverbs. As U wher for whither. Thus { | pl 

Teel. Υ ᾿ ὃ - cV ) εὶς οἷδε = “where he 15 

lrach. 40) κεῖνος δ᾽ ὕπου βέβηπεν οὐδεὶ Ah “ass 

cone no one knows 1. 6. whither is 50 and whe 

the verb implying , motion 10, and th 

stoph ike 9) ool γῆς ἐσμὲ 


ind where are we? ieee 
we come : ¥ a wy ΣᾺ 997 oe 
] δ " } } Oop it. 
‘y ST τ ce so proiep "1 i I 
verb rest én a place. pt Rare Paige 
, - cf Ρ̓ 4 ξ : = 1) ι" 
ὃξ τὸ κρεαδιον τῶν  » δοθὲν ς εἰσενξ "κατῶ γ᾿ wat . Ul ; 
ne one of th e from within t ke and carry Lt is DI 
Si i ILI [5] 114)» i iti , i 
γ ῚἸ Ἷ ] + the Ὶ nle Are 2} ΐ 7 ἣν 
where ἔνδοθεν implies that the people al with n, Ὁ. 
they must come out, 10 orde 


8 77. Adverbial Phrases formed by Prepositions. 


’ 4 . " a A 
[1 addition to those enumerated in S- Ὁ. Obs. 5.» OF al 


+ - oO a6) é +] 5 fol- 
duced as examples of pre positi pal governmen " 


ἢ It will be obaceved that, when 


lowing may be useful. . he: 
the adverbial phrase is formed from an adjective ε 16 15 


the exact equivalent of the adverb formed from the ad- 
, 5 , + ; RE RR eer 

jective, as ἐξ crt OC OOUNTOU = wmo0600%N)T OC — {Π0Δ 

pectedly’ : ee 

“moO τοῦ σοῦ ανοῦ — openly κατα τὸ LGOYVOOY { 

ἀπὸ στόμα τος λέ yELY: tosay DY πρὸς 

heart κατ᾽ 


t 
hi 


ἑτοίμου — promptly as 


2, 
ς 
< 


,» 
ῳς 
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ἐκ παίδων - = from childhood ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ moAv—foi the most part 


ἐχ τοῦ αὐτομάτου ἐπ᾿ fou = in the san le Way 


—=Spol - 
spontau en” ἀμφότερα = both w ays 
eously 


παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ἐπὶ τὰ ᾿ὐϑάν,» ὑὐαμδηρὴν σθαῤα ἐρὲ ays 
παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ = from one’s own ἐπὶ προφάσιος —= on pretence 

resources ἐπ᾿ a ὑτοφώρῳ = = in the very act 
ἔκ τοῦ ἀδίκου = unjustly ἐν μέρει, ἄνα μέρος = in turn 
ἐν καιρῷ —= in the nick of time ἀνὰ λόγον = proportionally 


ἐν προσϑήχης μέρει — into the πιρὰ ποδύο — on the spot 


ee OS 


bargain πρὺς ἀναγ ἈῊΡ — necessarily. 


ἔφ" ἑαυτοῦ 


δ. 78. Force and Government of Prepositions in 
Composition. ‘l‘hough the preposition always adds some 


< 


element to the meaning of the simple verb, it by no 


νυ 
means always affects its construction (see στροοραν ὃ. 66. 
. Ἵ , 


Obs. 1.): but, when the meaning of the simple verb is 
not merely intensified, or slightly modified, but changed 
by the preposition, so that the prepositional element be- 
comes the principal one, then the preposition determines 
the construction οὗ the verb. Thus éyoo == ‘T have’ σον- 
erns the accusative, but μετέχω == ‘] share’ the -eni- 
tive. It will be satisfactory to go through the prepeosi- 
tions in detail. 


Obs. 1. Ano denotes separation, and henee completion, 
a 


QA EOV OL Peover - (it.) "to work oft), hence *to complete’. The ide: 


ot SCpa ation appe ars even in verbs οἵ civing ρα receiv 1a, 
ἀποδιδόναι, ἀπολαμβάνειν, but does not prevail: wherever it pre- 


vails however, the compounds govern the genitive, aden ἀπέγω 
πόλεως : == “how far am I from town?’ 


als 


Obs. 2. “Ex==out, as ἐκβάλλειν, hence completeness, ora high 
dlegree, by the same analogy which a counts lor the general meaning 
of utémost, 116 Superlative of out; thus ἐξοπλίζεσϑαι : > “tO furnish 
out i. e, to thoror = I arm’; ἐκμανϑά ψευν- to learn 1 horoughly’ ὸ 


but ἀπομαχνϑάνειν to unlearn, to forget’.* Even when the 


It is a fine instance of that caprice in language , which 

( \ 
now ac we p tS, and now rejyec ts an ans alogy, that these two verbs 
have at length exchange 1d sionifie ations : in the modern dialect, 


αἀπὲεμαῦεν: ‘he has done le: arning’ , AS We Say ‘learned it off’, 
ἀπό denoting the separation involved in completion, and 


uavev —= ‘he has unlearned or forgotten’, which is the 


meaning of the former in classic Greek. 


11% 
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᾿ 
Ἰ 


αἱ out prevails in the meaning of the « ompound verb, 


tive is usually governed by a separate preposition, 


4 3 , ] 434 +) ᾿ "4 x ᾽ 
0 05,8. Avtd¢ denotes substitution ΟἹ Opposition, In the former 
sense, the compounds take the genitive of the thing supplanted : as 
* c Ul 4 5 , ~ “ . . 
αἀντιτιϑέναχι τὴν ἐμπειρέαν τῆς μελ c= ‘ft substitute ex 
perience for study’; and in the latter, ie dative ‘that to which 
Ἐπ ΎΝ ἊὉ . w~ ἢ ‘ 5 9 ς ς 
Opposition is made, as TY αλη Dela ἄντι ἰξγξιν = “to speak against 
the truth’. Such com nds as ὥντοδικεΣ l ovrilounRavecs 
Lire ruth’. Such ¢ ompouns Sas QVTAOLZELYV ANA AI τιλαιυβανεσθαι, 


take the cases of the s mple νοῦ, Viz. f [0] me} the accusative 


. 


and the atta He OBNITIVE, hoeange I) them wvel ΦΎΕΙΝ neither 
substitution nor opposition decidedly: in ἀνταδικεῖν, ἀντί ΞΞ in 
return, aud in ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι, it denotes the object reached af- 
ter, as simply in front of the person rea hing, 


Obs. 4. Πρό = before, in the sense of beforehand, as προ- 
ecmetv— ‘to foretell’; forward, as mooBalveryv—‘ 


publicity as προγραφ εν = | LOCTAMT MW) WINS , and Spero! 
ity, as σεροστατεύω ποτ presid > over’, Verbs compounded with 
a 


0 advance’: also 


, ] 
groo in this ἰς 
. 
Obs. 5. 
of i 
ine, and is divi ἃ between the ¢ 
ran ‘ a ὍΡ 2 7 . . > . 
without ξίς; €umimaréety is lound 
᾿ ‘ 
l > 23 ΤΊ > δ τρὶς 
. . Kant UV The come tia IVY ienotineg association. 


or cooperation with, take the dative; those noting participation 


+} 
τ , 
as ELGAY a 
ts compounds take the accusative, often with 
are he es SS ee δον Se oe ᾿ 
ne noun; dul ELGEQYEGV EAL and ELGLEVAL Are also 
personal aqative, ne - > οἵ occurring to one’s 


mind, or of encountering in ree ines external. 


5 ; : " . . ὁ 9 » 
Obs. 8. Ave signifies In composition wp, as avannoayv 


ium in’: hence it is intensive νου βοῶν - oy rv alond? 
| 4 i i i il ISl . < x 4 cll l 
Oo jump up nence iS iensive is AVAPOAY oecryvy atona 
> 


“ΠῚ 


also back, corresponding to the Latin re, as ἀναχωρεῖν — ‘to 
‘ ὡς 


turn’; hence of opening oul, as ἀναπεταννυναι = ‘to unfold’, ‘to 
ῇ 


" ; 


᾿ ] w » ’ ; | ᾿ ’ 2 \ 
[014 hack AS 11 WePre> lastly AQAIN, as avadLdndusrr τὸ δοωματὼ 
= ‘to represent the dramas again’. Ava in composition has no 


nfluence on the construction of the verb 


Obs. 9. Δι a denotes through, 1S διέρχεσϑαι > ‘to traverse 
duration, as OtateLety— ‘to contini 
divide’: dis pe rsion, like the Latin dis, as dtadtdovatr=— ‘to distrib 


- 


lit ok separation, as διέχειν 


ite? t ΟΥ̓ ΠῚ ξηἵζερ +] Ἵ CY rita a ᾿ t } ΤΩ ite 
ute’, Its con POUNdS take the acc νι ῃ such as δ]0}}}ΠὉ 
simply difference, whi take the genitive, Ὸ χφέρειν τινός, 

difference with the a i 


AS δειαφέρεσϑαέξέ τινι 


Obs. 10. Kata den: 
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down’;* against, as κατηγορεῖν πε: το inform against’; thoroughly, 
as καταφαγ ξἴνπει το eat up’, and similarly in adjectives, as xata- 
βόστρυγος —= ‘full of clusters’, as we might say ‘beclustered’; also 
back, but ouly in words denoting the return of exiles, as κατάγειν; 
κατιέναι, κατέρχεσθαι. Hence ἡ κάϑοδος τῶν Ἡρακλειδῶν --- 
‘the return of the Heraclide’. Those compounds in which κατά 
signifies ‘against’, take the genitive: but καταγελᾶν and καϑυβρέ- 
fecy are also found with the dativus incommodi (§. 67. Obs, 3, b). 
Obs. 11. Ὑπὲρ always means ‘over’, but under various 


: ᾿ ᾽ ‘ ξ ' ς ., 
ASPects, \ i2. simple supomomly AS WHLOLVLID' ρθῶ, AS WHSOUIELIY' 
and contempt, as ὑπερορᾶν. in the first of these aspects, its com 
pounds take the genitive, most commonly also in the last. 

Obs. 12. Au φ ( retains in composition the same meanings 
which it has separately, but exercises no influence on the construc 
tion of its compounds. With verbs it means all round, as ἄμφι- 
δέρκομαι = ‘[ look on all sides’, but with adjectives its relation to 


Wd 2 . 5 14 
auge oiten appears, as in aug ἔστομος Ξ “double tongued’: com 


pare amphibious. 
Obs. 13. ITe@ t denotes round locally, dS TEQLAYH ΞΞΞ ‘| lead 
about’ ; superiority, as περιγίγνεσθαι == ‘to excel’; excess, as πε- 
“ ~ Ἵ . 5 'G 
OLAAYo — δ, am exceedingly erieved ‘ henee WEOLEODYACOUAL — ‘| 
labour overmuch i. e. in vain’; and conlempl, as περιορὰν = ‘| 
' ΠῚ 1))} ᾿ ini ' ‘Tt Ἶ tal } 14] 
despise . The compounds denoting superiomly take the wenitive. 
Obs. 14. Eade denotes upon, as éEmitTiDevar—= ‘to place upon’ ; 
against, as ἐπιστρατεύειν <= ‘to war against’; behind, as ἐπιτάτ- 
τειν τῇ 6 ahayye = ‘to rank behind the phalanx’. [ts compounds, 


. 


when ἐπί has either of the last two senses, take the dative. 

Obs. 15. Μετά denotes participation, as wEetéeyo — ‘I share’: 
change, as μεϑέστημι = ‘I substitute’; after, as wetaedraxa = ‘| 
pursue atter’, μεταπέμπομαι-:-:} send after o1 for’. Its compounds 
in the first of these senses take the genitive. 

Obs. 16. Παρά denotes proximily, as παρεῖναι ΞΞΞ ‘to be 
present’, παρακαϑῆσϑιαι = ‘to sit near’; perversion in some way, 
as παρασπονδεῖν = ‘to violate a treaty We παρερμηνεύειν = ‘to 


misinterpret’. It has no influence on the construction of its com- 


pounds, except as making some intransitives transitive, as meoa- 


βαίνω — ‘I transgress’, from Patva = "1 go 


. , ΜΝ . e . 5 7 

In this sense κατα is the antithesis of ava; hence κατα- 
vevo — ‘lI assent’: evavevo, also axoveva = 1 dissent’. All 
men nod down or forwards in assenting; but the ancient Greeks, 


like the modern, also nodded up or back in dissenting. Even 
the language of signs therefore has its dialects, an upward or 
backward movement of a Greek head being’ translated in the 
rest of Europe by a shake. Similarly κατάφημι = “1 affirm’, 


and ἀποφήημι = ‘I deny’. 
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Obs. 17. Προς denotes motion lo, as προσιέναι == ‘to σοὺ 
" “.» ν᾿ γι 
to’; addition. as προσδεῖν —=‘to need in addition to what one has’: 
fitness, as οὔ σοι προσή κει = “it does not become you’, 


Obs, 18. Ὑπύ denotes under, as ὑποδέω = “1 tie under’ 
hence ‘I shoe’. It often denotes that the action proceeds in an im 
perceptible secret manner, underhand as we say, e. =. ὑπέξειμε --- 
1 steal forth’ as in asortie. With adject ives, i ‘answers to the Rac 
lish termination ish, denoting a slight degree, and is in this sense 
opposed to κατά (Obs.10). Thus ὑπόλευκος -- ‘whitish’, ὑπόπι- 
%00¢ = ‘ bitterish’ 


Obs. 19. Tmesis of the Preposition. In Homer, Herodotus, 
and the tragic chorus, the preposition is often separated by some 
words from the verb to which it belones. or by a particle from its 
we. ll 2 ttle prose an | late r Greek, the tmesis ot the preposition 
irom the verb with which it is compounded, does not oecur. The 
followi Ing ἰῷ a rare ἜΜΕΝΟΝ οἵ the a sens separated from its 
CHS by Sever: al words en ‘hue. V . 4.) περὶ δὲ οἱ μὲν epider 


᾽ 


αλλὰ ΜΗ. EXELV@ καταδουλώσεως- ΩΝ for the sake of subjng 
tion under themselves, but not under him i. e. that they might be 


their own masters, not his slaves’ 


δ. 79. Omission and Repetition of Prepositions, In 


a 
A series of substantive S conne -cted by καί. τέ. the pre po- 


sition may be either re peate d before eve ry one, or pre- 
fixed only to the first: in poetry, however, it is sometimes 
omitted be ‘fore the first, and placed before the second. 
as (Kur. Hee. 146) ἀλλ᾽ ἔϑι ναοὺς. ἴϑι πρὸς βωμούς --- 


, ) 

hut VU to tha temples, SO to the altars). In Atiic. espe- 
cially in prose, the pre position be fore the antecedent is 
selk lom repes ite d be με the re |: ative as (Xen. Symp. ΓΝ. 
1.) ἐν τῷ χρόνῳ ὡ ὑμῶν ἀκούω — πῆς the time during 
which Γ hear you’ 


Obs. Compound Words. Wh. uv verb, compo 
pre posi ition. is LO he re oy t ed. ther is apy is omitted , and the 
preposition alone repeated, as (Herod ΙΧ .10. ) κατὰ μὲν ἔλευσαν 
αὐτοῦ τὴν γυ 'υναῖχα, κατὰ δὲ τὰ ξένοι = ‘they stoned to death 
both his wife and his i gaceig or the preposition is omitted 


t] rey} ted, and 
le verb alone repeated, (Plat. Phaed, p. 59. Β) maojnyv καὶ ὁ 


Κριτόβουλος καὶ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ, 100 χαὶ Κτήσιππος = 


ἐ } 
Critobulus was present, a, i his father.. Ctesippus too was there’ 


Ω Va δ . . 
S$. 80. Government of Conjunctions, All that can 
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be posited, in regs ard to the government of wr αὐφθωδό η 
is that, although εἰ without ἄν. ἴῃ the sense of if, is found, 
in the Ionic nd Doric poets, with the Subjunctive, it is 
never so found 1 1 Attie, except in the choral odes, and 
archaic phrase os ie of the law (Madv. §. 125. Rem. 2.) 
but always w ith the Indicative, or Optative, according to 
the sense; onthe other hand, cav—=if, ὅταν —= whenever, 

and the like (§. 44. Obs. 3.) are found only with nee 
Subjunctive: farther doa, we, One, iva — ‘in order 
that’, require forms of the Subjunctive and Optative 
groups, the former when the principal verb, on which 
the final clause depends, is ina principal tense, the latter 


᾿ 


when it is in a historical one. 


Obs. “Iva with the Indicative. When the four last mentioned 
conjunctions are found with the Indicative, they may be Kne slished 
‘in whicl ι case’, as (Soph. Oed. T. 1: 387) ἀλλ᾽, εὖ τῆς ἀκουούσης 
fx’ ἣν πηγῆς δι᾽ ὦτων Pe ραγμός, οὐκ ἂν é ἐσχόμην TO μὴ ᾽ποκλεῖ- 
σαι τοὐμὸν ἄϑλιον δέμας, f ἵν ἡντυ φλός τε καὶ κλύων μηδέν -εξΞ 
‘but, were stoppage possible of that fount iin of hearing by the ear, 
τ hich 18 still open, Ϊ should not petpain rom closing pt this wrete teh- 
ed body of mine, in which case | should be both blind and deaf’, 
See also Aristoph. Vesp. 961: iva un... ἐνέγραφε x. τ. 4. Ὅπως 
however does occur with the revo indicative in the sense of ‘in 
order that’, as (Soph. Oed. T. 1518) γῆς u ὕπως πέμωμψεις ἄποι- 
“ov = ‘in order ἐμαξ you may send me from t he land a banished 

This construction confirms the alleged affinity between the 
aspect of the verb in the future indicative, and its aes! in the 


Subjunctivy e 


8. 851, Government of Interjections. ‘The interjec- 
tion ὦ. when simply voe: ative, takes of course the voea- 
tive case, as ὦ Kiipe καὶ οἵ ἄλλοι Πέρσαι = = Ὁ Cyrus, 
and ye sake Persians’. But, when the inte CR are 
outeries of passion, they take the genitive of that whence 
the aang arises, ᾿ other words the genitive of the 
cause, as (Eur. Hipp. 366) ὦ τάλαινα τῶνδ᾽ ἀλγέων = 


‘Oh wretched me, ea account of) these woes’! ! (Aristoph. 


; 


Av. 1131) ὦ Πόσειδον τοῦ uangovs == ‘*O Neptune, what 
leneth’! In these passages the vocative of the person 
appealed to also occurs: but that is often omitted, as @ 
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THC μωρίας — ‘O the folly’ ! οἴμοι τῶν κακῶν — ‘alas 
the ills’! Οἴμοι τὰ xaxe is also found: the 1115 being re- 
warded as this object on which grief is spent, rather than 


as the source whence grief arises. Frequently, Interjec- 
tions are use d Without any regimen at all, as ἃ. a, un- 
δαμῶς, μὴ πρὸς ϑεῶν βέλος apyne—'‘take care, take sete, 
no, on no account. ‘4 the cods, τῷ ἢν the dart’. The Ὺ 
are often classified. according as they e xpress commisera- 


tion, wonder, exult tation «ec, but, as it is IMPOssi 100 { [0 


define satisfac torily the shades of Bead! denoted by the 

Greek alps 55) 50 it is impossible to define satisfac torily 

the shades of passion denoted by the interjections. Often 

indeed the same inte rje ction refers to op posite passions, 

as οἴμοι τάλας —= ‘O ayia me’, οἴμ᾽ ὡς ἥδομαι - 
[ ; 


‘() how Ϊ am de lic oxhted’ 


Obs. Position of ὦ. When the vocative is ac ompanied by an 
iy δε @ may be eC ithe pretixed LO both. 0) placed between them. 
that one the LWwoO whi ch IS the more emphatie takine precedence 

* tha ther ee δὲ : 
th cone e re A Torm of dj rr ition may also st em between ω ang 
the vocative, as Va Bar } 
, ἃ5 ὦ πρὸς J Πὸς [Πέλιτὲ = ‘(), by Jove. Melit 


Both οἴμοι and ὦμοι would seem to be merely natural 
exclamati ς ‘efixe μ- ζω “apres Ser, = 
: an tions prefixe d to the dative of cener: reference uot, 
irom ἕγω. 


PART III. SYNTAX OF SENTENCES 


S.82. Order of Words in a Sentence, The standard 
order of collocation was the same in Greek composition 
as it is in English, viz. the logical order, according to 
which the subject, with all that belongs to it, stands first, 
and then the predicate, with all that belongs to it. The 
e mp he atic positions in a sentence be ing the be ‘sinning and 
end, particuls irly the former (exce pt in a flight of oratory, 
where the concluding words are often the most e mphi itic 
of all), this logical order is often inverted even in E ne- 


land, { tor the purpose ot conv ay ino not only the thought, 
but the mode of its conception, in other words, for the 
purpose of expressing, not only the logical, | αὐ the rhe- 
toxsca element. Thus we perceive a difference between 

‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians’’, and “Diana of the 


Ephesians is great”; and although these sentences differ 
only in collocation, yet they so differ, that the latter is 
merely a proposition, while the former is an outery of 
passion as well. In English however, as in all languages 
where the declinable parts ot speech have εὶ limited in- 
flexion, the power of yarying the collocation of words in 
a sentence is comparatively staal: juxtaposition, and set 
forms of collocation, are necessarily resorted to, for the 
purpose of shewing how the words are related to one 
another. Thus ‘‘you love the children’”’, differs from ‘‘the 
children love you” only in collocation; yet they express 
two different thoughts, and the collocation could not be 
changed in either case, without damage tothe perspicuity 


of ‘the expression. But in Greek, these sentences σὺ &) γα- 
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πᾶς τὰ τέκνα. and τὰ τέκνα σὲ ἀγαπῶσι, may be collocated 
anyhow, and will always mean respectively the same 
2 ν 


Ἵ ᾿ ῃ 
thing, with the same clearness, simply because the term1- 


nations of the Greek pronoun and verb are difterent for 


different cases and persons. In like manner, correspon- 
dence of case-ending shewed the Greeks that two words, 
though distant from each other in a sentence, referred 
to the same thing, whereas our only resource in Knglish, 
to denote this community of reference, is juxtaposition. 
Freed in this way, to so great an extent, from set forms, 


the animus loquentis was the chief element determining 


the arrangement of words in Greek composition , and 


their Apparent | dislocation is usually seen to be effective 
collocation, when the reader enters into the spirit of his 
author. * 

Obs. 1. Normal Collocation. In the normal collocation of 
simple sentence, the subject stands first and the predicate last, 
whatever is in apposition to the subject being appended to it, and 
whatever words belong to the predicate being prefixed to it, In an 
order dictated by the intimacy of their connexion with the predicate 

a ὅδ ~~ # ’ ; , ; 5 δον ι 
as οὗ Ελληνες οἱ ἄτρομοι ταυτῇ τῇ YMEQH EV ὭϊδἼαααραϑθϑωνε τους 

1ἐ fds =— ἢ rreek tle ἢ} on red the 

Ilegcas EVLEANOCAV —— the Greeks, dauntless fellows, conqueres re 

Persians at Marathon on this day’. It will be observed that the 

immediate object of the predicate tmmediately precedes it, and that 

the circumstance of place is nearer the predic ate than that of time. 
| 


ἢ . δ ἢ | 
When a verb ον tWo Cases, the ACCUSATLVE. hoino the imme dig ae 


The student may aid his conceptions in this matter, by 
trying in how many ways, according to the animus loquentis, 
he can collocate a sentence of ordinary English. Thus, ‘I 
have been so engaged today writing letters, that ! could not 
attend the committee’: this is the natural order; but, if the day 
were important, as in the case of a man who had not missed a 


day till this one, he would say ὁ Today I have been &e.’; if 


again he wanted te make the reason of his non-attendance pro- 
minent, he would begin ‘So engaged have I been &e.’; and 
again, if he had been annoyed by the particular mode of his 


oe eupation, he might, in the 1 impote nee ot Bnelish to eomplet- 
ely invert the sentence, betake himself to repetition, and say 
‘Letters, letters, I have been so engaged to-day writing letters 
&c.’. Here are four different collocations of the same sentence 
even in English. 
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ject, stands next the predicate; and when the two cases are tw: 
accusatives, that of the thing stands nearer than that of the person, 
ἃ8 TOV παῖδα τὴ y γραμματικὴν διδάσκω. teach the boy gram- 
mar’, In Greek as he Paictiah. however, a modal Be” Eg stan ands 
close beside the verb, as of Ἕλληνες τοὺς Πέρσας καλῶς dvd n- 
σαν = ‘the Greeks completely (or, more accurately, in style) 60} - 
quered the Persians’. In ἃ compound sentence, the subordinate 
clauses occupy the places of the single words which they represent, 
Thus a relative clause, exple tive of the subject, occupies the place 


Of the appositive phrase, a temporal clause that of the temporal 
word, and so on; but a clause which is either subject, or object to 
verb declarandi aut se ntie ndi, follows it as in Enelish: thus οἵ δ᾽ 
λεγον, or éhéys a ὅτι ἄρκτοι πολλοὺς 7 107 drepteroany— ‘they 


(" 


x Sit was said, that bears had nica destroyed many’. ‘al 


Rhetorical Collocation. Deviations trom the above 


} i ‘ ‘ 
order, nd ess as they are, must be referred to the 47172}17727 9 loquentis 


and are justifiable, or reprehensible, according as they aid or mar 
its expression. The name hyperbaion has been given to a mode οἱ 
emphasizing words, which cannot be imitated in English, consist- 
ing in the sep: Wi ition of those which should naturally stand together, 
as (Il. 11.483) ἐκπρεπέ᾽ ἐν πολλοῖσι καὶ ἔξοχον ἡρώεσσιν = 
‘illustrious and eminent among many heroes’, Comparatives are often 
50 separated from the words used to strengthen them, such as 
OAV, στσολλῶ. Neither can we imitate the Chiasma 
Χέασμα, so called from its cnalogy to the letter ἡδονὴ βραχεῖα 
X), which consists in marking the opposition be- 
tween pairs of words, by placing them at corre 
sponding distances from a common centre, as 

aa? δ \ ἢ ᾿ : \ ! ! J 
πολλάκις HOOYN βροαχεΐα μακρῶν TLHEEL λυπη ν ae 
— ‘brief pleasure often begets long grief (Jelf μαχρὰν λύπην 
§. 904. 1. 3.) 


Obs. 3. Words never First. No indefinite word, declinable or 


indeclinable, can bevin a sentence: neither can any of the following 


particles, ἄρα, αὖ, γάρ, μέν, δέ, δή, νύν, OVY, TE, TOL, τοίνυν: 
these wener: lly Si nd alter the first or second word of the Sentence. 
For av see ὃ 44,7, The vocative may stand last in a sentence, but 
never does in the tragic and comic writers. For the collocation of 
the noun and adjective with the article see §. 8: for that of nouns 
and pronouns in regimen §. 8, Obs. 1. 


Obs, 1, Collocation in N. T. The collocation of words in the 


Greek authors that have come down to us, differs much more from 
our Own, than did the collocation of words in ordinary discourse; 
because, in ordinary discourse, the thoughts are simpler, and more 
simply expressed than in set composition, Adherence to the natural 


order of collocation is one main reason why the New Testament, 
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} ‘ . mutta } > Nn yl Ω had no received a 
| sf ) | Ἰ δι il WY Init iw l 
particularly U ἴ parti 7! \ \ ie y 


l \ 


in eek educ al my is SO int arise! another is the more frequen 
indication of case-relations by means of pe penne: and a third 
is the more frequent indication of the verbal sul hject and object ’S 
means of pronouns, whereas in classical Greek the verbal es i - on 

obiect. when not the ‘mselves expl essed, are genera ly left t ye 


eathered from the context. 


S. δῦ. Compound Sentences. ‘hese are coordinate 
or subordinate . When the clauses of which a compound 
sentence consists, are of equi al weight in the discourse, 
as in copulative, adversative, and disjunctive sentences, 
it is coordinate. But, when one ΟἹ the clauses is sub- 
sidiary to the other, when, tore xamp she e, one ot { them AX. 
presses me rely the time at which, the eround on which, 
or the end for which the transaction state ἃ by the other 
took pl ACE 9 the compound sentence is called subordin- 
ate: not that it is itself as a whole subordinate, but for 


brevity’s sake . wad hocange if CONTAINS is eubore linate 
clause. 
S.84. Simply Copulative Sentences. ‘lhese are joined 
τέ or καί. which may be either repe ated in each 


by 
clause, or joined only to the latter. Καί is the stronger 


of the two, and accordingly, in Epic, τέ 1s My with ὡς 
with sever’ al gsuceessive clauses, and HE only with the 
last. The most intims te conne etion οἱ f all is effecte d | 


’ 7 


τέ... καΐξ. AS TH TE AE γόμενα καὶ πραττόμενα — ‘what was 


both said and iar : particularly when τέ Bey καὶ 1M- 
ΟΣ Υ' iting parts into one 
mediately succeed each other, umiting Ὁ 


whole " AS aV dead TE KA i γυ VAaLKES ΞΞΞΞ both men and women’ ; 
ga τε χαὶ immetc—— ‘both intantry and cavalry’.* seing 
the stronger, καί i ap propri ately introduce s the more im: 
portant word, as (Thue. 1. 3. 2.) ἔϑνη τά te ἄλλα καὶ TO 
Is ἐλασγικόν — ‘other nations and especially the Pe Ἴ SIC’ 5 


: ; 
hence the phrase ἄλλως τεκαΐςεει lit.) thoth othe rwise and 
Ϊ eC ‘especially: Ά Be ing »" enclitic, τε cannot begin a sen- 
tence: it stands atter the first word « ‘the clause which 


The use of τέ without καί, though very common in Epic 


and in tragedy, 18 rare In prose. 
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it connects, and immediately after single words, when 


it connects these: if however it connects a phrase made 
up of two words in concord or in regimen, it stands be- 
tween them, as (Il. I. 5.) αὐτοὺς δὲ ἑλώρια τεῦχε κυνεόδιν 
οἰωνοῖσι TE στᾶσι es ‘he made them a prey to dogs and 


all birds’. Keé. on the other hand, frequently begins a 


sentence. Note the formula sav... Té.+. καί = ‘And 
besides ...and’, as Kal ἤδη te ἣν ἀμφὶ ἀγορὰν πλήϑου- 
σαν, καὶ πλησίον Hv ὁ Gtatudc=— ‘And besides it was now 
about the time of full market, and the station was near’. 
This introductory “al... τέ is always followed in Attic 
prose by another καί, 


Τ'ε suffixed. In Epic frequently, but rarely in Attie 

ed to conjun ctions ind relatives, probal bly from the old 

' expressing subordinate clauses as coordinate, before, 

that is to say, the force of these conjunctions and relatives was 
fairly consolidated. From this practice arose such combinations in 


\ttie as wore, and particularly ofoe cs sfuc = ‘Tamable’. (ᾧ, 28. 


Obs. 2.) 

Obs. 2. Kadcas Adverb. Kad is also an adverb in 
of ἔτι (Latin et), as αὐτά ye ταῦτα καὶ ot ϑεοὶ re TOV ϑασιν 
‘these very same things the ©2 ods too ‘wey suffered’ " καὶ σὺ 
Βροῦτε -ΞΞ ‘to quoque Brute’. So always after ὥσπερ, and in the 


” add 
* 


phrase εἴπερ TLS καὶ ἄλλος. as ὃ Σ᾽ ῳχρατῆς ταῦτ ἔλεξεν ὠσπὲρ 
ἱ a ' 


‘ 
“Het ot ἄλλοι — ‘these t hings SA 


id Gocrates even as the others :- 9 
Saxoat τς εἶπε FO τις καὶ alloc= age 100 if any other Meth, 


a form which, according to the Greek λιτοτὴς. really means §So 
erates more than any other man 


tI . 
0υ5.8. Kaif ores. Thus (Thue. 1. 50. 5.) Ἤδη δὲ ἣν 
ὀψὲ... καὶ οἵ Κορίνϑιοι ἐξαπίνης πρύμναν ἐκρούοντο = ‘and 


was now late, when the Corint hians sudde nly backed water’, This 


usage is an example of the subordinate sentence in the coordinate 
ν . ὦ Ὰ * - P 
form (§. 4) On the same principle ὡς .. . καί, and aua... καί 

- simulac, the elements of which, it will be noticed, are precisely 


the same as those of ἃ WO. καί. Thus (Thue. Il. 93. 4.) ὡς δὲ 


< 


ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς, καὶ & ἐχώρου ν εὐϑὺύς = ‘simulac decretum est ab 
iis, continuo discesserunt’: ἅμα διαλλάττονται καὶ τῆς ἔχϑρας 


lich ἜΜΕΝ — bigs SOO? Aas the *\ «Ἱ rec I i| |. | - t OT 
£7 Lal ¥ 4 : ) e ONE οι they Ore 
their enmity’. Kef/— ὥσπερ, alter ὃ αὐτός, ὅμοιοο, and the like, 
belongs to the same primitive use of the copulatives. 
Obs. 4. Kacin N.T. The frequent use of καί in ig? » New 
ument, p irticularly ‘in the writings of Matthew and Pe 


renuces reality acd yersa ive 8 6, In the nse of on 
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braism. Thus (Matth. XI. 17.) ἢ ὑλήσαμεν ὑμῖν καὶ ov % Sexnoa- 
oGe = — ‘we have piped unto you, but ye have not dan ed’, (Mat 
ie oY ἘΠ}. 4 08 35. “oe 


§. 85. Incressively Copulative Sentences. These are 


τ 


connected by ου μόνον _.. ἀλλὰ καί = ‘not only... but 
' 
also’ . The adi ie of meee is not necessary, but if marks 


the connected clauses as of equal weight. Synonymes 


a 


for οὐ μόνον, in this construction, are ov μόνον OTL, οὐχ 
or μὴ ὅτι, οὐχ OF μὴ ὅπως. οὐχ οἷον . οὐχ ὅσον. the con- 


er 


struction being elliptical whe yever OTL or ὕπως is used. 


‘ \ | ᾿ Ἵ 1G 
y j Ι 4 4 , 
Thus ov “wovoyv ote ἂν δρες αλλὰ KELL γυναι ερ ὀπλιξῦντω! 


== ‘non only men but women 7/00 are armin 2 , aS 11 OV 
ἐρῶ ὅτι "a ee Pelee shall not say that men, but women 
ἧς . 


too are arming’. For their interpretation the following 
15 important. When the latter clause is augmentative 
of the former, OvY OTL and its synonymes signily not 
TQEOEV 


é 
1} 
ἰ 


> 


only’, as in the above example, and in OvY τι 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔφυγεν — ‘not that he tre mble d, but he fle 
‘he not only trembled but fle a? = When, however, 
the two clauses are really meget οὐχ OTL sig rnifies “not 


only not’, a8 Ovy Ort ἔφυγεν Ghd evinnoEY = “nol that 


he fled, but he conquere a i.e. ‘not only did he not flee, 


Le. 


Sometimes coordinate sentences succeed each other with 
out any conjunction to connec tthem. This is called asy ndeton, 
and occurs chiefly in the poets and orators: it Οἱ ntributes to 
dignity in the Epic style, and to passion in the Lyric. Betore 
ea τοιαῦτα and ἄλλος, nal ise ommo nly omitted, as | Plat. Gorg. 
p. 503. E εἰ βούλει ἰδεῖν τοὺς ζωγραφους, τοὺς οἰκοδόμους, 


͵ ἡ owe 8 54 1 
τους VAVIENYOVS ; τοὺς οἱ λλους πᾶντα ς Onpiove: bee - li you 


ΦῊ } . ᾽ γ 
wish to see the painters, the architects, the s hip-I ilders, and 


. > , ᾿ 
a the other artists’. The phrase ἐδόκει ταῦτα ; alway foe 
f εἰ, δὲ OV 
without καί, as (Aen, An, IIL, 2, ὅδ.) ἐπεὶ ὁὲ οὐ ξὺ 
EV bbe “Otw δοκεῖ ταῦτοι LVOARTELVATO τὴν χεῖρα. 
dee Ps — ‘and, when no one mat opposition, » said: 


5 : Tae 3 ‘ tin = 1.\ thacea 
Ww μὸν yer is of this mind, let him hol : 1a o) these 


things were determined on’ 

** Exactly so, in Italian, non che 
spetto non che ad una parte del tutto, 
= ‘respect nol only to one part ¢ f the 


together’. See non che 1n The 
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but he conquered’. Here flight and victory are opposites ; 
not so flight and fear in the former example. Accord- 
e Ξ Φ . > , 
ingly, whenever the second clause is negatived by οὐδέ 


= “not even’, because that implie 5. opposition between 
the two clauses, οὐχ ὅτι, and its synonymes, must be 


4 Cr 


translated ‘not only nol’, as μὴ Ome ὀργεῖδϑαι ἐν δυϑμῷ. 
ἀλλ ου δ᾽ ὀρϑοῦσϑαι ἠδυνασϑε = "Or only could 7 ou not 


dance, but you could not even stand upright’ 


Obs. Οὐχ ὅπως. Another posit tively inecressive formula is 
ἔφ υγὲν οὐχ οπῶς ἔτρε σεν. the 1 incresslve ve rb standi ne first, οὐχ 


? a . 
One ΠΤ 10] ined with thie socand change, and whlo omitted η]. 
together. In this case οὖχ ὅπως, with the weaker verb, may be 
translated not to say, not to mention, let alone, as in the English of 
the above πρώτης ts “the fled, not to mention his trembling’ i, e. ‘not 
only he trembled, but he fled’. Similarly with nouns, as ἄχρηστον 
καὶ γυ — μὴ OTL avdgaor— ‘useless to women even, let alone 
1* I will be obse rved 1 that these Greek formule represent the 
nedum, ἴοι whiel " μήτοιγε δὴ - μη τί ve δή, and σχολῇ γε 
also used, as οὐ % ἔνι αὐτὸν ἀργοῦντα οὐδὲ tois φίλοις ἔπι- 
τάττειν ὑπὲ ρ αὐτοῦ τι ποιεῖν, μ f γ ξ 07, γ τοῖς θεοῖς = the 
who is himself idle may not require his friends, much less that 


the ceods, should do anything for him ὦ 


} 
S. 80. Adversative Sentences. Mhe particles δέεν..., 


‘one ...two’ (§. 51.) i: ὁ. ‘on the one hand... 
on the other hand’, are the chief instruments in the for- 
mation of these. The adversative, or, as some call it, the 
distributive force of μέν and δέ, appears markedly in the 
following: 

πρῶτον μέν... EF ce radi - atfirstindeed .. but afterwards 
ἐνταῦϑα ! ᾿ς ΕΝ —here indeed... but there 
ποτὲ μέν... 3 : δέ ** — sometimes... at other times 


οτὲ μέν... ; δέ ΞΞ now... again 

τοτὲ WEY vy y τοτὲ OF” = αἱ ONC time... at an other time 
The Italians have this idiom also, as ‘i fortissimi uomini, 

non che le tenere donne, hanno gia molte volte vinti’ = ‘the 


strongest men, not to mention the delicate ladies, have already 
many a time conquered’, See non che in the Vocabolario della 


» three are re: - synonymes, and are differently 
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) 
i ᾿ , hat 
0 μέν 0 dé == he here .. he there 1. 6. this man. .t 
AC 6 : πὸ : ᾿ ee ; 
man, τὰ μέν .. TO ΟΣ = partly Pe partly. bt 
Here is an ‘nstance from Plato of so strong : P} 


jé that the translation of the latter 


st Ϊ j 
sition DY ue ὸ | ee 
requires a negative in English: κἂν μὲν βουλῃ 
, 4 μενος ΝΜ 
τἂν ἕτοιμος εἶμι σοὶ παρέχε ELV ἀποπρινομξ 


f you Ww ish to question farther, 


δούλη, σὺ ἐμοὶ πάρασχετεε ‘1 ti ι 
ρα ᾿ : l an answer, but if not, then 
I am ready to afford you ὃ Race tte με 
| >> When clauses are connected, μὲν % 


answer me ἐρᾷ ; te 
us sually stant { second in them, when sing lk Ww rds [ 


ie sae Pe ee as A 
and dé stand immediately aitel the wé eae connecte¢ 


r one » first, and 
χ series οἵ clauses μέν ve ner ally goes W ith the » 
a serie: AUSTN) καὶ 


) τ T T St — Ns ᾿ Ses » Sf 0156 αἰ. 

δέ VI h all he re: ἃ bu vhe 1 he « ‘lau eC et ) Ϊ hi 

[ΠῚ Ϊ che Ss i > be LW Ce ἢ ps alr 5 U | lel, ἶ 15 » 
a yaralle δ Τὴ 


, 
f 

ds... OF, AS 
sometime τ indicate d by μὲν ane aad ad » iis \S 
TAO οἷς We ὁ ἀξ παρὰ τουτοις μὲν -.- - ὅποι with anes 
ταῦϑα δέ = ae whom on the one hana . ἫΙ ἴεν: 
indeed . . bul where... there truly’ : In a geal 
ever μέν never refers twice to the same thing; ana, 


the first μέν belongs to a protasis, τῶ 
4). 


it is re pe ated 2 “Ὁ | 
f llowing μέν Pt ate dé t to an apodosis I. XX, 
4) 


Obs. 1 Cae ν ᾿ — whilst. . 
xa nportant point, the rorce of μέν 


} thine ) 
tne things { 


> ? ‘ Ν ᾿ ἦν 1c 

ἐ . ‘ ) TOUS πόνους. 
4 * ndered by whils κα aS ᾿ αἰσχρόν ὁ OTL? . : . 
is rel tel ᾿ μι ‘ 


shame 1; 
' 1 fy 1c 
ὑμεῖς δὲ unds τους Loyoue “ τ} ve Ι not put up with even 
whilst | bear thelr unjust ictions, yo! te alae ; 


their words. 


i » ὃ ἕ. responsive t 
Obs. 2. Substitutes for δέ. For δὲ, respe 


, 


tives are frequently subst it uted , as ἄλλα; 
‘ rers< ives are ὃ - | 
ἀτάρ. μέντοι. OUWS. 4) ἀλλα | 
> . ] nter) 
ative clauses , and ΤΠ ΟΡ 


ἐπ ee . te have no 
ΕΒ. 7) WLxQOV τὸ = aes 
a Py ; Vv Ov HK δ ως οί Δ ἰ 4 . 7 
Se ἀργύριον «ἢ |ptice ἔχω, αἰλλ᾽ ἢ μὲ μὴν ἀλλά, οὐ wevtTtol 


a little’ 
money, 5. ave all le in Attic). ἢ ull ἐ which meal 


a4 , 5 aad 3a 4 , (ihe Ἷ ct frequent 
ἀλλά. ov yao αλλὰ (the ὮΝ 


tyans Dp) rP/ Π] 1] the Lex Ὃ y j ν᾽ Seve al .υ ἢ 11 mani- 
10 ] Ιγ ϊ( lg οι era I εἶ 


. as αὐ C Nr’. 
fold E nglish equivalents. It will be observed that 01: ei 
χί are here accente d nme oy ουτὰ ον eagee για ες . ever, data 
; wre . ΕἾ . —— * hen ἦν 
cs - Vil ι ᾽ 
time’, not like the interrogzative ποτε: whel 
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no inde ed! but, or simply yet, as (Xen. Cyr. 1.4.8 
Ie 

εἰς yor ata, καὶ μικροῦ κακεῖνον ES TE Tees Ov μ ὴ Vv ad λ΄ 

ἐπέμεινεν 0 Κῦρος “the horse came down upon its 


knees, and almost pane w Paty over its 


its neck; yet Cyrus stuck on, 
pectin with some difficulty’, where t he full construction would se 
| 


Ls 
tO be ov μὴν ἐξετραγήλισεν WAI χ.τ.1. The contrast, indicate 
αλλά. is oft en not expressed, as in questions ἀλλ ἢ φρονὲ ᾿ς = 

in exhortations, as πειράσατ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ 


‘hut Νὰ you really think?’ and 
ast try’ i. 6. ‘others won't or may 


~ ὁ ἔππος πέπτει 


υμεῖς γε = ‘but do you at le 


not, 
but do you at least’ 


Sometimes ἀλλά! is best translated by well, 


Ia ‘ Ὕ ,»η 
ἀλλὰ βουλομαι = ‘well, I consent’, there being re ally a contrast. 


however, between the present and former dispositions of the spe aker. 
b) yP. and ἃ its co mpounds, 


Ab seer ms to have 
adve rb. 


been originally a local 
as in the co1 mpou nd aw severy = ‘to drag backwards’, and 
then to have acquired both a temporal and an adversative force, like 
the English again, as “he said this again i. e. a second time’, and 
‘he again said this’ i, e. ‘he on the other hand’. In Homer it is 
generally accompanied Ὁ δέ when referring toa previous μέν. From 


αὐ are formed αὐ ὑτε(ν. 84, Obs. 1.), αὖδις τι IC, αὐτίρ, and ἀτύρ, 


the first thre 6 be ing sy nonymous with αὖ. and 


the last two with 
5 " 1 
ἀλλα. Ad, αὐτάρ. and ἀτάρ alwaysstandat 


the beginning ofaclause, 
and usually introduce something unexpected. 6) έντοι = ‘how- 
ever’. When not adversative, it is merely emphatic: and is so used, 
particularly in answers, both seriously and ΠΡ ΝΣ like the Eng 


lish ‘indeed’, d) Ὅμως, from ὁμός = ‘equal’, signifie +S nevertheless, 


however. In the dramatists, especially E ripe 1s, αλλ Owes is often 
found by itself as the end of a line, as (Eur. Elect. 753) ἤκουσα 
KAYO ee μέν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως -Ξ-: ‘T too heard it, at a distance 
truly, aby yet (I heard the wailing)’. So in entreaties addressed to 
a reluctant party, ἀλλ᾽ ὄμως = ‘but yet do!’ 


Obs. 3. Mév without δέ. ΜΜέν is found adversatively with- 


\ / ἢ a , 
out δὲ or any οἵ its equiv: ale ants se as €vtTav oD cx fev... ee % 


— ‘here on the one hand... there’; ἐκεῖ of itself implying oppo 
sition to ἐνταῦϑα. Even when μέν, not followed by δὲ, is said to 
merely emphatic, and is translated by indeed,* as it often is 
he personal and demonstrative pronouns, one can genet ‘ally 

ἰ 


imagine an adversat ive hought in the mind. Thus dé VETOLL δὲ χαὶ 
ὅδε ὁ AG Oyos, ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐ πιϑαγός τ΄ and there is t old also the 


Elewiae story, to me indeed (or to me however) not a likely one’; 


* Μὴν (Doric and Epic wav) = ‘surely’, would seem to be 


only another form of the confirmative μέν. Its position in a 
sentence is the same, and its force is simply confirmative, as 
Ν ! 1 5 } . ' 
E7TOV UNV — ‘follow to be sure’, 7) unv—'assuredly’, a common 
phrase introducing adjurations. 


12 


SENTENCES. 


‘were you really presen 


incredulity and 51} ne 
tormer, ‘to othe rhaps creapie 
1:1 . L I 


‘| did not tl you had been 


4 
you really there . 


Az without μεν. 
o μὲν, a mer 
undé = ‘also not, 
‘tin Epic, by the cont 
8 ἀξ 

| 


οντὲς — ‘anc 
ion of δὲ with Ovo ci 


at 


{ 


Ceu ads 


ἘΝ 
411 τ Ἵ 
ti ctliy t bit 


ippears nh οὐδε ᾿ 


pie 


copulative. 
‘not ΟἹ 
t Stl] 


(separated, EXC] 
ἢ ὀωνύουσι ὃ 


ry 
{ἐ{{{| 


Q. oe ᾿ς 


Positively Disjunctive Sentences. 


lby 7.--9»= ither 


« 


disjunction is eftecte ; 
former of which, in Greek as in En: 
Tomer sometimes adds τέ to ἢ making ἢΤὲ (δ. 
is otten : 2 » the first He | 


IS 
ἤτοι 


TOL 


In Attie, 


1 
to the second; 


’ 


rarely and 
Epic, wl 


incuished from the 


out disjoining. 


2. Hypothetical Disjunctives. 
} in poewy 7 


idl 1 


λόγοισιν εἴ 


is εἰ 


El τές 


ἐν 


8s 


Lilie 


Negatively Disjunctive Sentence 
ith ete ΤῸ Ἢ 


-- ey é Are 
(τε neithH nor, 


5 


as in eve 


must 


} 
i 


iS SOMeEW ha 
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t, a ὁ the ἘΞ ΠΈΣΕ ξο ΕΞ i wherevar Σ 
. τὲς the wy form being used wherever the nature 


\ expres- : . ° , . 
the sentence would require negation by uy, not ov 


AS 


advers 
but not to 


S. , aS μὴ δῶμεν αὐτοῖς σχολὴν μήτε βουλεύσασϑαι. 
UTE παρασχευασασϑαν ayatov ἑαυτοῖς μηδὲν = ‘let us 


| 
[6] tf el; 


the nat 


ive tl let it] a 
o1Ve them no leisure either t erate, or to provide 


There eccur also Ow sc « = 
“ 
ουτὲες 


for themselves any cood thing 


aa “, , 


OUTE, Οὔτε . ος ON 


both chiefly poctic) ; ουδέ.. in 


" 


ause witl what precedes ; ancl 


. 9 , . 
which ovdé connects its el 
---- ” O€ in ουδέ imply- 


οὔτε... OVOEX 
he Opposition. 


Obs, 2. Cee... Zé. 


neither nor vet’. δὲ 


An affirmative 
Υ » 9 . », 357) ere ~ 
i negative by ovté... τὲ (seldom καΐζ), as οὔτε ταλλα Oiua~ 
κακὸς εἶναι AVP EMMOS, φϑονερός τε < 
- C 5) 4 ted 


Ι nt thin 


clause may be added 


ἤπκπιστ αν ανϑροώτπονΕε 


ik myself a bad mau in othe and 1 should tak« 


᾿ : 
tall men envious 


᾿ Ι 
ῳ pPOSe EU 


ODT 
Yt 
a4 


O¢cdsé. μι nos 


Lote 4) Opposition, 


sale NOTION 1S ¢ x pressed 


lefative iorm., 

. >] ‘ Ν ’ 2 aa ’ 
Mere CONNEXION, AS OVO HQC τῶγξ idav γήϑησεν Aytdlsve - 
‘and truly, Achilles did not rejoice’ 
7 ᾿ , ᾽ rr . ~ 4 
LULU with in nlensiwe Joree, as | hi U. ᾿ 149. 7.) TWC OY) 
L οὐ ϑαλάσσιοι, καὶ προσέτι W HOE μελετῆσαι 


Pa 9 ὯΝ 
as δολω οὐδὲ βίηφιν ΞΞΞ- " 
1] 


ΦΘΟΙΠΟ nese two 


- CJ A negative 
CON 


4 


a 4 OES YEMoyot ym Οἱ 
ENGOOWEVOL... aE αν TL OOWMEV: “how indeed should men, 
i and not 


+ 


ic istomed to 


} 


] j 
ve allow: ui 


d) Οὐδέ. 
OUT: 


not even any opport 
"» : 

ny xploit ?’ 
‘ 


οὐδὲ. a 
ι 
the 


ictly same as ουὐτε. and 


on? 
ουὸδε ΟἹ 
OUTE 


Clause 


not, 
pt 


μηδὲ is always οἱ nuati also 
ww μήτε makes no 

ay be subjoined to a positive by τέ... οὐδέ, anc 
(0 a negative by οὐδὲ. ΟΣ zac. From οὐδέ: 
derived οὐδείς = ‘ot even ο΄, οὐδ΄ ὥς =! 


| ] 
ἱπ 


what 


= 4 


he 


τις 


In 


contained in another. 


Causal Sentences. 
οἵ 
‘for marks the former. 


5 


>: these, one clause 


slens t reason a statement 
yao = his yee is compound 
‘therefore’: and. 


+ 


im 


simple 


Οὔτε 
7, L¢ 
4 ' 
ONDOSLL - we 
} Ϊ ) Ὦς S οῦτος 


word which it em- 


how ever, it Stands 
ἣν 


δι) SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 


of its uses, the meaning of γὲ prt vails, as in ol yaQ —= 
. - cantence. { yao Ξῷ 
‘and in fact’, introducing a sentence, me CLAAC MPI 
: . 
( y Sate nO ¢ adversative clause, aS (Flat. 
‘hut then ' introducing an adversative SA S ; mn 
"\ 2 as ἅ >» Pr > VOUNY AV, ξ 
A pol p. 90. C) ἐγὼ γουν καὶ MUTOS -- . | er ] εξ 
~ . ἣ - a a * 5 5 5 , “ ἷ τοις κε é . : τί γ- 
ν ᾿ "ἢ ΥΩ ἐπίσταιναν Ξξξ HUE ass 
ηπισταμὴν Τὸ vt’ ὦ AA OU ] ( υ é mere var 
edly even I myself would be proud, if knew these things ; 
but then 1 don’t know them’. So in short adresses, wishes, 
i Ther . force of yao 15 con- 
orders, and questions, W here the force of yao 1s Ὁ 
- \ ψ 5.4 { <7 ὙΤ > γ᾽ 
firmative AS κακῶς γὰρ ἐξολοιο —— “may you then perish . 
a 5 AN & oo ΄ς = P =. : aoa 
ὧν — 4.6 Pees = ΣΝ Ξ ί ever 
The meaning ol ἀρὰ prevails in γὰρ == ‘tor. I've ἢ 
3 a 
begins its clause, but stands cenerally second, as 
=o io > a = l arc«y 
σὼ vO οἶσϑα — . speak, tor you KnOoOW \ « a 
ig »" ; ‘ 
: ; . 4) AF >precedes that con- 
especially in Herodotus, the yag clause prec de eee 
hich a reason is assigned; an¢ 


taining the statement for w jam 
! e preserved in the trans- 


in that case, ‘f the Greek order | ΠῚ 
h : 
lation, yee must be rendered (Lecause ; hug (Herod. 


4 


- ξ ς Ξ 2 c 4 ry v ( Λ -- 
VI. 102. 5.) καὶ. ἣν γὰρ O αραϑωὼν ἐπιτηδεώτατον γχῶ 


᾿ 7 NG bn τῇ A Nay Le τ χί- 
οίον τῆς «ττικῆς ἐνιπετεῦσαε. .. ἐς TOVTO σφι κατηγξεετο [π 
πίας — ‘and, δεέσαιιδ6 Marathon was the most suitable 
re a: ; : > ~ Ὺ i . ΄ Ὕ 
place in Attica for entering with cavalry, Hippias landed 


Ῥ} . 4. 
at this part of as | δ ze 
Obs. Because, is properly rendered in Greek by OTL, OLOTL, 


: Α “ὦ ἔα ἡ ; ‘ ν᾿ 
διόπερ. διότι περ. the first being the weakest, and the last two he 
wc, ἀψΕ 4 ": 55 ἐν > 


stronzest forms. The expansion διὰ τοῦτο Ore certainly ΡΨ 
the meaning of δεότε, but not the mode of its formation, ἃ5 if tot ‘ 
7 been used, had dropped out. In the search after 
ith the accusative m« ans ‘on 


va 


το. having once 


‘ Ἂ , o-% 

' Ἷ Ά ar W 10 
precision and emphasis. ἣ u, ‘ ἢ 
account of’, was directly 
«rare ‘for that’. 15 ἃ pal 
now rare ‘for that, 15 8} .§ (ΙΒ , 
διὰ va = ‘in order that’, where dre 15 used to strengthen a trun 


Our own inelegant and 


᾽ 

allel, < a still better one is the Romaic 
, ᾽ 

cated form of ἕνα, exactly as In διοτι 


90, lative Sontences, ‘These consist of two 


clauses, one of which is “ary 
sion to its premisses. The illative clause 1S market ry 


‘elated to the other as a conclu- 


΄ 


οὖν. ἄρα. τοίνυν. τοιγὰ ; 
“sherefore’, by whatever other word they may be trans- 


between a pre position and its ease, OF hetween the article and 


its substantive. 


0, τοιγάρτοι. all in the sense ot 


SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 181 


Ὰ — »᾿ , 5) a 
lated in difterent passages, as οὕτω xOLVvOY TL ἄρα χαρῶ 
ν +. 


καὶ λύπῃ δάκρυά ἔστυν ---- ‘thus then tears are common to 
joy and grief’. Ovy, wea, and τοίνυν never stand first, 
but eenerally second, in the illative clause; τοιγὰρ gen- 
9 ° , ; ors ‘a 
erally begins its clause, and τοιγάρτοι always, as τοιγὰρ 


\ ee 
ἐγὼν ἐρξω —— ‘therefore I shall speak! 


Obs. 1. Οὖν and”Aoa. The illative force of neither of 
these was fully developed till after Homer. a) He, as well as Pin 
dar, uses οὖν chiefly after pronouns and_conjunctions, to fortify 
their own meaning: thus, after ὅστις. ovy has the same force as 
the Latin cunque in quicunque, Notice the difference between οὔκουν 
= ‘no then’, and ovzxovv: == ‘is there not then?’ i. e. ‘therefore’. 


- 
bot ee thats ANot Ἢ : : 
In both, οὖν is illative, but the accent is on that element which gives 
“ : 


. . 9 ~ . 
character to the word: οὐκουν is always negative;* οὐκοῦν again, 
. . Ἢ . ‘ ae ἊΨ 9 » ς , - 

DY being interrogative, 15 always positive, as OVxXOVUYV υπολοιπον 
δουλεύειν: = ‘does not then slavery await us?’ i, e, ‘therefore 
ἐὰν 7 5 ” 5 ι" 5 
slavery awaits us’, ὦ) In Homer ἄρα answers to our ‘just’ = ‘ex- 
ly) "> ' ' ) \ W ('( } 9 
ictly ', as Or Moa = ‘just when , δὲ μὴ ἀρὰ = if not exactly’, 
often in an ironical sense, like nisi forte in Latin. Hence it is often 
used, in Epic narrative, as a continuative particle, like our ‘namely’ 
“to wit’: 


and, in Ionic and Attic prose, in the sense of ‘straigzht- 
way’, as ταῦτα ἀκούσας ὃ Κῦρος ἐπαίσατο ἄρα τὸν μ ηρόν = 
‘having heard these things, Cyrus forthwith struck his thigh’. Note 
that, in the lyric, tragic, and comic poets, the lengthened ἄρα; which 
us properly interrogative, occurs sometimes for the πεῖνα ἄρα. 
(Jelf 8. 789. Obs.) 


Obs. 2. N UV, the Latin nunc, 1S also illative, like the English 


‘ 9 ὴ ‘ ᾿ Ἁ ως 3 ᾿ 5 
now’, as (Soph. Phil. 1224) εἰ νῦν ἐπέστω = ‘if then thou know- 
"ἢ 


est’. The enclitic VUYV is a W eaker illative found only in poetry, 
j } vr + . 
where also IT has SOmetmes a temporal force; and the enclitic Vv οἵ 


Homer, sod In asseveration with somewhat Ot Ὁ 18 another 
form of the same. The temporal νῦν occurs with all the unaugment- 
ed tenses, as does also the demonstrative form vvvte. fs occurs 
also with the imperfect denoting an immediate past, as (Eur. Hec, 
1144) ἐν ὥπερ νῦν ἐκάωνομεν == ‘in which (evil) we were just 
now involved’, 


7 ἐν . . “ 
4) στε. The result or effect is introduced by ὥστε, 


, " 
rarely ὡς. ὥστε is used with the indicative and infinitive, to intro- 


It is a peculiarity of Herodotus, to introduce a negative 
notion by οὔκων coordinately with its consequences, as (ΕΥ.118. 
10.) οὔκων ποιήσετε ταῦτα; ἡμεῖς ... ἢ ἐκλείψομεν THY χώρην 
Ki Us hs - ‘will Vou not (0 these things? = l, e, if you don’t, 

k 


then) we shall either leave the country &c.’ 


SENTENCE} 


dieative 


. the actual result; \ 
rey adds 


Obs. 2.), and the inf itive mee 1S 
pri cipal one the co} ‘tion of ὠστὲ witli nd cart aig 
more compact, and to be preferred in the case Ol ee pa ee 
cessarv results. The infinitive should also be used whenever @O6TE 
uns on condition that, as (Dei 


itive 1 


includes the notion of an aim, or me: 
3 


p. 68. 11. ) ἐξ ὃν αὐτοῖς τῶν λοιπ πῶν ν ἄρχειν Ἑλλήνων, ὥστ᾽ αὖ 


‘mm to rule ove 


tir ) 


nei Sawn ν βασιλεῖ- > 8 


. that) they 
the other Greeks, provided that that) the; 


. 5 : han it follow a compara 
themselves are subject - or wh ἐν £0880" δι; σ᾿ ῇ ς 
το, as (Herod. III. 14. 42.) ὦ wat Kveov, τὰ μὲν Οὐκηϊα 
i 3 , κι » 5 τὰς oe a a “pe Ἢ en} } { vrus. + 
ECW κακα, ἢ ὦστὲ KVAKAALEL? : be : n Οἱ 115... 
] il » greater than can be wept ΤΙ, ἐξ 


Ὥ uote 


ΠῚ ΓΟ 


; ει" Ἷ 
lamentation 


! Ϊ 
ally ‘are too great for Loud 
which the in niin ve lts 
nd both times with the min “When ῶσ 
ik ais 
+ ἢ e t » potential 
τον ndent on τὐνόδοννε. ἰ Π61 ν 


the optative without QV. as 
ih I - 


but sometimes also t 
κα “Loy TO 


ει εἴ τις YO γῶτο τῷ ἀργυρίῳ, ὠστὲ 


ζ΄ 


λιμ OV 


WOE . ws πῶς ὧν ἔτι τὸ “Oy ὅριον οἱ ὑτῶ ame 
7 so that a bods ἘΞ ΈΤΣ, 2. the worse ἴοι 
of use to him?’ Instead ol 
- fort 1s with ἄν. ὥστε may take the Intinitivi 
found with the imperative, 


" an iongeel 


the oratio 4 yiala is lt : 4 
oph. El. 1171) θνητοῦ πέφυκας πατρος, Ηλέχτρα, g 00 


; > -“ ry ὰ τε ξ 

MEL, eeniks ὃ Ὀρέ OTNS, ὥστε μη λίαν σ ν 
] 

δ᾽ δοίγα, thou Ww 


il. so then g 


over-mucil 


‘so that. 


‘9 
rular wit 


OTEVE. 
a P ~ » 1. J 
a 91. Declarative Sentences. These are introduce 


by the conjunctions OTL. CaS 5 % ind, in respect to mood and 


te} ise . all that has been said οἵ the oratio obtiqua 11) CCN - 
- - 7 | ft 
eral (S ἐ applies to them x V\ herever a dash οἵ 
« Ὁ" δ ᾿ Σ 
- . 
} 3 


uneertainty is to be given to ne de claration, ὡς 


preferred to OTL, aS Thue. LV .88.5 ᾿ 
0 pes τόθ χαλκεύει —= ‘the men in 


youtsovol δὲ OL ἐχεί- 


vy ανϑρῶποι. .. ὡς 
* 


Ὥστε αὐ with the infinitive is often : 
LAE, ‘t] ae und: thus (Soph. Phil 
translating ‘without’ with the English gerund: thus (50] hi 
340 οἶμαι μὲν 
‘ fa aes ἐ 
ἢ τὰ τῶν πὲλ ΠΕ στεΊ 


your own to « leplore, 
ι 


i 


a 


bours 


a sood formula tor 


wousiyvy Gol γε καὶ TA ON... ἀλγήματα, ὥστε 
; ν»ειν--- 1 think you have lis en uch of 
those of your neigh- 


that NOO"ON think THAT Vulean works as a gmith ’. The 
declarative clause is really object to the leading verb, 
for it answers to the question what after it; thus, in the 
above example, ‘the men think what Ὁ) we ὁ “Hepaistoe 
χαλκεύει: hence they are called by some objective sen- 
tences. It accords with this view that, instead of ὡς or 
ove with the finite verb, the infinitive, with or without an 


accusative for its subject (§. 57), may be used. Some- 
times indeed, by the oratio variata, the finite verb is in 
one clause. and the infinitive in anoth 8 (Thue. LI. 


Ὁ. 9.) ἐσηγγέλθϑη 7 ἂρ αυτοῖς ὡς ἀρ pede ΡΣ ἑορτή. 


5 , 5 =. Vi ὃ ) ΡΝ δ a _ δι 4 ‘So 
2 i) TOQYV C ει - UTLAN? QOLOL EOQTASGOVOLYV. καὶ ἐλτεέδα ECVaEL 


ἐπειχϑέντας ἐσχτεστεσεῖν eg vo = ‘and it was told them that 
there was a festival of Apollo, which the Mytilenzans 
celebra ted in mass, and that there was a chance, if they 
made haste, of falling suddenly upon them’. The de- 
Vice: clause may also be expresse< by means of 


participle 


.. £4. Obes. 2. 


1. “Or Redundant. As in Ene | 
letimes, the conjunction, ὅτι Ol ὡς, May be omitted, as r LY 
35.9. et a pe τῆσδε On Lady, αὐτὸς μὲν σὺν τῷ ν᾽ παθα ρῶ 
ITOUTOU ἐπ eat WEhAOL τοῦδ! Laviyo — ‘under the 
ving Oy ἐπιῦ ; t) he was going to at dick the Scythians 
the flower of the army’. the other hand, ὅτι 
ctual quotations, which is never the ea 
anslated ἐς ‘ollows’: thus (Thue. 


famous letter of Themistocles to Artaxerxes. 
“ -"-᾿ ‘ad ‘ fas . 
οτι “᾿ Θεμιστομλῆς nuw παρὰ σέ" x. τ. i. = 


) nN ; 
1 as follows, mg hemistoeles am come to thee we. 


‘ven when the quotation is in the impe itive mood, as 


p. 59. C) foms av εἴποιεν (οἱ vowor) ott, “ὦ Laoxee- 
τὲς μὴ ϑαύμαξε ta Leyousva’’ = ‘perhaps the laws might speak 
Ἢ 


thus, “Ὁ Socrates wo der ‘not al ee thines are said’’’. (Matt! 


AQ. Obs. J ΕΞ. | he fre quent use οἵ 


which avoided direct assertion. 
ter any verb expressing menta 


Similarly 1 in French, ‘il dit que oul’. ‘il dit que 


‘he said, Yes’, ‘he said No’ 


SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 


emotion, it is most common atter those by hich imply rg ἐλραποιθῖς τᾷ 
as ἄχϑεσθαι, ἀγανακτεῖν, αἰσχυνεσθαι, μέμφεσθαι, Ψ ovel F 
δεινον ἐστιν, & ἰσχρόν § ἐστιν" thus (Plat. Lach. p. 94. A) eo 
εἰ οὑτωσὶ ἃ νοῶ μὴ οἷός τ᾽ εἰμὶ εἰπεῖν = ‘Tam indignant that in 


this way | cannot say what | think 


S§. 92 Final Sentences. These are introduced by 


ὧς. ὅπως. ἵνα == ‘in order that’. with the Subjunctive ΟἹ 
~ 


I , leading clause is 
Optativ e, according as the verb in th leading ς 


ina prine ip: al or historical rense. For an account a ee 
rule, with the ν rariations from it. and for examples sec 

$.40.and §. 40. Obs.2. All that was said, in §.35. Obs. 1., 
about ὅπως withthe future indic ativ e, ap yplies also to πῶς 
uj, and in Herodotus to ὡς and ὡς μῆ. 


eg Segreengy 
Obs Ὅπως after Verbs of Fearing. Such erbs re foll 
Ss. pa ΠΌΡΟΝ 
ed by OWS only in Attic poetry, and then oz@g = that hee 
and όπως wy] — ‘that’, the Greek idiom agreeing here ἘΣ tiie 
Latin and Fre ΠΟΙ, differing consequently from the English. Just as 
‘I fear that he will come’, ana ve reor ut υἱ iat 


so (Soph. Oed. R 1074) δὲ δοιχ 


vereor ne veniat = 
— ‘| lear t hat he will ποΐ come 


=  deee, χαχα = ‘I fear that 
ὅπως u ry) ᾽κ τῆς σιωπῆς εὐ ἀναῤῥήξει wand = εἶν. ἣν 
out of th is silence ills will burst forth’ - and { “ur. Iph. Le »)} ΤΊ] 


3 oun ' +h) aT f esCa bt 
Sedov δ᾽ ὅπως lato δέδοικα — ‘] fear that I shall not | 


: ἴδ ἢ fect sition of 
the observation of the woddess . The re is a pe rfect Oppo: : ion 
τα ' ᾿ : εἶ here the Greek uses ἃ 
mn ἢ Δ οἰ 15] ig a negative where aC τον 

The i he Bs the , English usINng ἃ Mls . . 

dioms le of this will become 


a i , 0] ne of its wsues, 
vidlant if he mattel ῃ] real he expressed, no by one ΟἹ its f 
δύ 68}, ΠῸ th εὖ i 


posi tive expl ression, and vice versd. The rational 
ἷ 
but in ner al terms. 


i . when a finite verb is used, 
as is always done when ἃ fini rb is used, | 
say by the cerund as ‘I fear his coming’. This expre assion is amb- 
Ι "ἢ u - for, said of a w elcome V1 itor, it would meal I fear that 
- oO 9 A ᾽ ν ; 3 3 : Κι οὶ Ἂ +4 , ] ean 
he will zo¢ come’, and, said of an unwelcome Visitor, I would ῃ : | 
Ἢ fear that he will come’; which shews that a neutral phrase yl Ξ 
i ai Ulic . : 4 : ae ὃ . ie ant ἢ 
a negative issue, when interpreted by the fear 0/ \ sire, a εἴ 
ι “Ὁ ᾿ Ι . . . ᾿ 5 ἡ ἡ ἰν 8 ΟΥ̓́, aselt ie 
positive one when interpreted DY the fea of dislike ‘ 7 
: j ielik , ay be em t ry 
‘ssue, i. 6. the desired, or the disliked one, may be contemplates 

the mind in every case of fear, lt ago 
δ᾿ : " . o οἷ Ψ ne: 

them be stated in the clause succet ding the verb of fearin; 


_ ΝΣ ἘΣ ον ‘ration arises from the fact, 
: osition of idioms under considerati 0 ae 
the opp : the issue Eyre 


that in English the S; uid ergy ctl lw; ays expresses | ᾿ ᾿ τὰ] bat 
νὴ = ς Of 1¢ ) is 
in Greek, Latin and French, always the Issue desiree 
7 } 


] llw le ΕΝ +hy sa » ne +} 
: ΤΥ equall stifiable trom heir respectl 
will appeal equally ju 1 4 

: modet Ui parallels be exam 


and 


ive points ry 1aW, 


1 | ae | . - 
if the above examples, and the follow Ing 


ined in the light of this remark: 


is ἃ priori indifferent, which ot 
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Issue desired Issue disliked 
᾿ roy . ἡ ΞΞῚ fear that you will for- 
Je crains que vous ne m’abandonniez καὶ : 
( sake me 


Je crains quelle soit heureuse = [I fear that she is nol happy.” 


ε Γ * j 
2 99 Relative Sentences. Theoretically, the anto- 
cedent to every relative, declinab le or indeclin: ab le, is 


a de -Monstré itiv ΘΟ: thus ος answ ers To οὐ tos or ἐκεῖνοο. ὅπου 
ad 


2 ~ ὦ 
to ἐκεῖ, ὅτε to τότε, οπῶς to Ov tac ἄς. (§. 28, where also 


examples of relative clauses will be found): but. inn actual 
language, most of these antecedents are omitted, except 
in cases of emphasis. The relatives οἷος, ὅσος, as having 
the force of w6ré, are gener: ally followe dby the infinitiv e, 
as (Sop wh. Oed. T. 1295) Θέαμα δ᾽ εἰσόψει τάχα τοιοῦτον 


. 


οἷον καὶ στυγοῦ vt ἐποικτίσαι == ‘and thou shalt spee -dily 
4 sight such as would draw pity even fromanenemy’. 
ι ν 


In like Ra i ἐφ᾽ ὦτε == ‘on condition that’, is more 
commonly followed by the infinitive than by the indic- 
ative future. For the relative with ἄν, 566 8.44. Obs. 3., 
but the relative without av is never found in prose (§. 
44, Obs. 3.*) with a verb in ae Subjunctive, except in 
a final sense, as ( Thue. VII. i καὶ αὐτὼν μα μὲν ἐς 
Tlehomovvycov ὥχετο, ον όνδεις: pom οἵπερ ta τε σφέ- 
τερα φράσωσιν = ‘and one of them (the ships) went 
to the Peloponnesus, conveying ambassadors who should 
declare the state of their own affairs’. Even in this sense 
however the future mdi eative τὸ more @ommon. Owin ng 
to the participial resources of the Greek verb, ὅς is-by 
no means so frequently used as the Latin Gui: ἃ. &. 


— 
z 


whereas the latter often connects independent sentences, 
by its understood resolution into et 7s, the former never 
does. Hence guum quae dixissent, which is a common 
form of beginning a Latin sentence, and marking its 


This explains also how the negative uy should be equi- 


valent to our ‘lest’ after verbs of fearing (§. 48. Obs. 10.), for, 


if the examples be examined, it will be found that all which 


follows the verb of fearing, including μή in its proper negative 


sense, expresses the issue desired. 
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connection with that which precedes, would be rendered 
in Greek ταῦτα δὲ εἰπόντες. 


§. 94. = Sentences, a) If time when is to be 
marked 1. @. 1 point. ot time, these a ire expressed by OTE 
(evre Epic), ὅδπότε. ὡς (ὥσπερ. and ὅχῶς in He rodotus ; 
ὅπως in Attic poetry), ἥνικα: with the indicative, as ὅτε 
pene ἤρξαντο τὴς μάχης -== ‘when the trumpet sound- 


e(|, they bega in the » hattle’ P ») If time while is to be marke d 


eS space of time, they are expressed 
(ὄφρα poetic), also with the indicative, 

ἕως καϑεύδει = ‘bring forth the oracle, τ rh ile he slee a: 
but ἕως ἄν — ‘as long as’, and in this sense, like all 


. 


conjunctions with ἄν. it takes the subjunctive, as 01@- 
v - 


στᾶτε ἕως ἂν καϑεύδη — ‘he silent as lone as he shall 
στα 2 ; : | 
sleep’, the action denoted by the principal verb lasting 
as long as that of the verb in the temporal clause, which 


need not be the case with ἕως = ‘while’. c) If time 
whenever is to be marked, L. Θ. γΕΟΌΣΤΕΜΕΙ, they are ΟΣ“ 


- 


pressed by ὅτε. ποτε. Wl, ὑπίὺς Wl itl) the opta itive, II 
reference to past events, as τὸν Πλάτωνα ἤκουε ὁπότε EV 
᾿ϑήναις διατρίβοι — the attended Plato, whe ne ver he 
stayed in Athens’, and by these sam¢ conjunctions and 


“ 


ἂν. with the subjunctive, in re ference to present and 
ATUY & YON ποιῆς. εὐτυγεῖς 
future events, as τοτὲ On, OTHY ἃ YON WOUNS, ξὔτυ εις 
— ‘then truly, whenever you 80 What you ought, you 
are happy’, and tOTE δη. OT a / χρή MOLYHONC, εὐτυχήσεις 

— ‘then truly, whenever you shall have done what you 


ought Ly you will be happy’ — [f time until that is to be 
ων Φ ἜΣ 4 5 arn Ἄ ἘΞ = } ᾿Ξ 
‘ ) ) Τ I's ley are @Xpresst d yy 
marked, i, ¢, the limit of duration, they a ᾿ 
ἕως. ως οὗ (τέως in post-Homeric Epic Ἂν riters, and 
sometimes in Attic prose , €€¢ O, EGTE, μέχροες οὐ χθὲς 
οὐ, μέχρις ὅτου. μέχοι (ἀχοι. OPO poetic), with the in- 
dicative in reference to past events, as TOV φίλον ἕφυ- 
a er ? ; »s . : 1: ; . 
hate ἕως ἀπέϑανεν == ‘I tended my friend till he died’; 
a . ᾿ rs 
but with ἀν and the subjunctive, in rete rence to future 


PY, "\ 


events, as (Psalm CX. 1.) εως ἂν 9. ὦ τους ἐχγϑρους > σου 


ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν σου = ‘til I shall have made thine 
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e nemies thy footstool’. Sometimes, especially b Poetry, 
ἕως occurs with the subjunctive without ev. 6) Lf time 
after that is to be marked, i. e. the posteriority of some 
event to that of the tempora al clause, they are expressed 
by ἐπεί. ἐπειδή, ἐξ ov, ἐξ ὅτου. ἐξ ὧν. ἀφ᾽ ov generally 
with the indicative, as ἐπειδὴ ἀφίκοντο of σύμμαχοι. ἔφυ- 
γον OL πολέμιοι — ‘after that the allies arrived, the enemy 
fed’. /f) If time before that is to be marked, 1. 6. the 
priority of some event to that of the temporal clause, they 


Ξ Ὗ ‘ a™ a is : 
Are expressed by TOV. JTOLV Ns TTOLV 7 ote with the in- 


dicative, in reference to past events, as (Thuc. 1.152. 
οὐδὲ ἠξέωσαν νεώτερόν τι ποιεῖν εἰς αὐτὸν... πρίν γε ON... 
ὃ μέλλων, .. τὰς ἐπιστολὰς κομιεῖν μηνύτης γίγνεται τε 
‘nor did they resolve to do anything additional against 
him, before (or till) he, Ww ho was going to bring the letters, 
Ν 74) 
with ἂν and the subjunctive, after negative clauses, and 
aris 20 tenses, in reference to future events, as (Soph. 
Oed. ( 0]. 1040) οὐ χὶ παύσομαι ποὶ Vv ἄν GE τῶν σὼν κυ- 


OLOV Ory 6 (ὁ τεχνῶν ---- | shall ἢ Lot dogiat before LOY fill) 
I make you possessor οἵ your own ehildren’; in poetry 
ἂν may be omitted: with the optative in the oralio obliqua 
ter negative clauses, and historical or optative tenses 
in reference to past events, as (Xen. Cyr. I. 4. 14.) owy- 
γύρῃ eve μηδένα βάλλειν πρὶν Κῦρος ἐμπλησ ϑείη ϑηνῶν 
‘he forb: ide ALY one to shoot before ( (ill ) Cyrus was 
satiated with sport’ . (Soph. Phil. 961) 0AOLO μή THO πρὶν 


wawvdorut *%. tT. A. == “May you not perish yet, before 


. > + | . . . 4 
became informer’, where γέγνεται is the historic present; 


have learned &c.;* and by πρέν with the infinitive, with 
the present for the commencement of an action, as πρίν 
δειτενεῖν - ‘before sitting down to supper’, with the 


aorist for the conclusion of an action, as OLY δειτυνῆσαι 


The substitution of the Subjunctive for the Optative is 
exceedingly common with πρέν, as (Thuc. VIII. 9. 1. ot δὲ Ko- 
ρίνϑιοι... οὐ προύϑυμ ἤϑησαν ξυωπλεῖν πρὶ Vv τὰ ᾿Ισϑμια are 
διε: ορτά σωσιν ‘but the Corinthians were not disposed to 


sail along with them, before (till) they had celebrated the Isthmian 


frames 
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— ‘before having finished supper’, and with the perfect 


for the time immediately succeeding the completion of 


an action, as πρὶν δεδειπνηπέναι = ‘before having risen 
up from supper’ 

Obs. Causal Force of Temporal Conjunctions. As in English 
so in Greek, the temporal co! junct ions have often a causal force, 
the reason being conceived of either as coine ident with the princip: il 
verb, in which case OTS, ὑπῦτξ, (δ are used; Or as ant ecedle nt, in 
which case ἐπεί. ἐπειδή are used, all in the sense of the English 
‘since’ =e ‘seeing 5 the conjunc ‘tion ‘since’ itself Sata th t 

εχ — , - 9. 59 ‘ 5 . 
poral an id causal, Thus (Il. ΧΧΙ. 95.) μὴ μὲ Ἀτεῖν ἔπει οὐχ ομο- 
γάστριος “κτορός εἶμι — ‘slay me not, since (or for) I am not 


the same mother’s son with Hector’; . Prot ». 335. Ὁ) δέομαι 
; ‘ aN 


yt ‘a aber 
οὖν σοῦ παραμεῖναι ἡμῖν, ως ἐγὼ ἐν EVOS ἥδιον αἀκου- 


' | 
GOLUE 7 cov = ‘] pray you to remain πὰς us, since there τῷ not 
h 


any one, to whom I would listen with more pleasure than to your- 
} 


self’, The temporal conjunctions are ed causally only with the 
Indie ative 1 Bye and the poten ‘ial fo 
5, 95. Conditional Sentences. These are intro- 


duced by the conjunctions εἶ, which may take either the 
indicative or optative, or ἐάν. ἄν. Which uniformly take 


the subjunctive, all = Σ Bi, with all the tenses of 


the Indicative, expresses a supposition revarded simply 


Cc 


as possib le, and besides, with the augmented tenses, a 


SUPPOds sition rega ded as in npossible ; with the optative it 
expresses a sup position re garde d. sometimes as improb- 
able. sometimes with the subordinate notion of recur- 
rence, and sometimes merely as a supposition, without 
any subordinate notion whatever.* “Eav with the sub- 
junctive expresses ἃ supposition eligi" as probable. 


' : 


The English verb is quite capable ot conve a, in? » the main 
distinctive force of the three Greek δον. thus: 

εἶ λέγειν τοῦτο = if he says this 

ἐὰν λέγῃ τοῦτο = if he say this 


εἰ λέγοι τοῦτο = if he should say this. 


In the oratio obliqua, εὖ with the Indicative, is always re- 
+ . . ᾽ , . . 
presented by εὖ with the optative: so is ἐὰν with the subjunc- 
; : ; 
tive. when a historical tense precedes; otherwise the subjunc- 


tive remains. 
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The neutral character of the indicative mood in supposi- 
tions, and the greater improbability expresse ἃ by the 


optative as compared with the subjunctive, appear in 
these translations: and these are the main distinctions 
which can be posited. 

Obs. Protasis and Apodosis. So much for the conditional 
clause, which is called the protasis, in contradistinetion from the 
ie πρῶ or clause containing the statement, the truth of which de- 
pe ds on th » fulfilment of the condition. The form of the apodosis 
is reeulated by the meaning intended to be conveyed, for the same 
prot isis may have different apodoses in different passages: thus 
ef τοῦτο ποιεῖς ἁμαρτάνεις —= if you do this you err 
ss is δὰ ἁμαρτάνοις ἄν πα, gk «gp «pg ῦ:ι., Οὔ Err 

., ἄκουσον TH ἑξῆς =, vy 55 », hear what lam 
going (0 Say, 

‘tential form, in Greek as in English, expresses the apodosis 
and more politely than the Indicative. Notwithstand- 

ty, there are certain forms of the apodosis appro- 

.to certain forms of the protasis, and these may be repre- 

mted as follows: a) The indicative is used in both protasis and 
apodosis, or the indicative in the former, and the impe rative in the 
latter, when the fulfilment of both is implied, as εἰ ἐβρύντησε “OL 
notoaws = ‘if it thu say it lightened too’ (subint. but it did 
thunder, al fore &c.): hence this formula is used in reasoning 
about actual things, as ef ϑεὸς ἐστί, ἔστι καὶ ἔργα Peoo=—=‘ifGod 
is. there are also works of God (subint. but God is, therefore &c,). 
δ) The indicative of the historic tenses is used in both protasis and 
apodosis, in the former without, and in the latter with ἄν, when the 


non-fulfilment of both is implied , as εὖ τὸν regerer το , δέκα ο 


σεράττοντα ass hi σφόδρα ἂν θαυμάσιον ny —= ‘if 
I saw Philip acting justly, I should consider him wort hy of t the high- 
est admiration’ (subint but Ι do not see Philip acting just ly, there- 
fore &c.): ἀπέϑανον ἂν. μα UN ἡ τῶν τριάκοντα ἀρχὴ κατελύϑη 
ΞΞ ‘I should have died, the government of the thirty (tyrants) 
had not been destroyed’ ‘oui it. Dut is was destroved, therefore KC, ); 
εἰ τοῦτο ὡμολόγητο ἡμῖν, δαδίως ἂν διεμαχόμεϑα — ‘if this were 
granted us, we should easily continue the controversy’ (subint. but 
it has not been granted, therefore &c.)*. c) The subjunctive is used 


In the first two of these examples, the same tense is in 


both protasis and apodo sig: this however is not necessary, and 
depends entirely on the sense, the imperfect indicative with ἄν 
answering to the Latin imperfect subjunctive used potentially, 
and the aorist and pluperfect with av to the Latin pluperfect 
nanienutive used potentially. Thus εἰ τότε ἐβοηϑήσαμεν, οὐκ 


the indicat ive, or the 


l 25.0% at » in the; apo losis, when the » prob. “ble fulfil me nt of both is 


εἰ 


ἰ as ὧν τὰ MOE ληλυϑύτα ULYNWOVEDYS , we LYOV περὶ 


mp iléad, 
TOV ιυξ ολλὸν τῶν βουλεύσει Ao sh 3 YO yu ( all to mind the past, you 
the aorist sub 


will devise better regarding the future’. Here “᾿ 
junctive may be often translated by the future pertect, as véog av 


ἐκ 
πονήσης γῆρας εὐϑαλές — ‘if you shall have laboured w hen 


young, you will hé a flourishing old age’. d) The optati 
used i both ἜΣ isis and apodosis , in the former without, 


th ee . when the improbable fulfilment 
ed » ln ὦ 4] } ld have 
plied, AS EL TL ἔχοι, διδοίη y= if he should have 
would cive it’. This torm of the apodosis, as relerring to col 
‘ Ἂ ” : . 2 e δε 5 1: 
by con taining ay, and asserting a conclusion indirectly and pol 
43 - δον ᾿ ᾿ "ὦ 4 inner ana aw 1 
by containi ne r th eT LIVE, | ." l nid mon, and may 
but it | m found 


ar “ < 
used with any protas! ἱ 


pl atasis of class 0). 


Concessive Sentences. These are introduced 


‘ 1 
καί — ‘although ‘ where HOLL belongs το the 
aE” 


clause, or by καὶ εἰ (ἑα 
to the conjunction, the former being used of concessions 


that are possible, and may be real, the latter of conces- 
sions that are not end ind may be impossible: ὁμῶς —= 
‘yet’ is the proper sion of the adversative clause follow- 


(Soph. Oed. 


vy) == ‘even if’, where καὶ belongs 


| τ...» 


ing, but is often suppressed. Examples are 
i καὶ μη βλέπεις. φρονεῖς ὁ OUws, 


T. 302) πόλιν wks ; 
ofa ated ξύγε εὐν ων πὸ: ‘blind though you are, yet you per- 
ce ive in what an evil case the city is’; sich sae oo 
εἰ ἣν ἀϑανατος, οὐκ ἂν Ely εὐδαίμων ---- ‘man, even if 

were immortal, vould not be happy’. The concessive 
clause is sometimes introduced by εἰ alone, by εἴπερ = 


“f Indeed’. and in Plato by καν ef (Prot. 328. A). The 


~~" 


ον ἠνώχλει νῦν ὃ (Φίλιππος — ‘if we had given our aid, then 
ee Ὲ would not now, be molesting us’; ef αυτάρκη ψηφίσματα 
"Vs Gilaxoe πάλαι av ἐδεδώκει δώκην = ‘if decrees were of 
eae oa sufficient, P| ΠΡ would long ago have paid th pen 
alty’. That the imperfect with av is sometimes used of an en- 


Phe ae past, appears from the exampl in §. 44. Obs. 1.. 

like manner, the aorist with ἂν, may be used for the impe rfect 
with ἂν, in regard to a momentary present, ὁ i tis σὲ ἤρετο, τί 
ἂν ἀπε Ἀρένω : — ‘if any one asked you, what would you 


answer 


δ 
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force of the moods and tenses is precisely the same in 
these as in the conditional sentences, of which indeed 


the coneessive are a species. 


Obs. Other Concessive Forms. [by reference to ὃ. 47. Obs. L., 
anu example will be ἴοι ind of the concessive clause expressed by εἰ 
participle ith 1 καί περ. The participial indeed is the most common 
way of expressing evi and for r this purpose it may be used 
without Kb "ἢ; Ὁ, ἃ] n poet ὃ with περ" alone, as VEVYCLOS EQ 


ΟΕ, 
E@YV = noble thoug h 


cor be’. The sselaek ene is ao extensively 


used in the e 'SS1ON WLIO temporal, final, relative, and con 


ditional cl: ($. 47. and §. 47. Obs. 1.). 


Β΄ OF. Mesa sh Sentences, ‘hese are intro- 
duced by we, οὔτέ, womEO. OTMe. and in Epic yvtE, sel- 
dom évTé. They are really relative clauses, as appears 
from these conjunctions, the relative character of which 
is betrayed both by their etymology, and by their cor- 


vondence to the demonstrative adverbs ουτῶς.- ὧδε. 
ἰ 


ier the indicative. or the subjunct ive may be user 
ι 
the Optative never. Thus (Il. XV. 383.) @ote μέγα 


. 
. 
i 


= “αὐτο δ ‘ ? , 
κυμαὰ ϑαλασσῆς. « . VIOS υτὲρ τοίχων καταβ σεται... 


ὡς x. τ. A. = ‘as a great wave of the sea shall dash over 
a ship's bulwarks, so&e.’ (11. 11.474.) wor αἴπολιὰ πλα- 


TE αἰγῶν αἰπόλοι ανῦρες ῥεῖα ὀειακρίνωσιν. EEL HE 


/ 

) herd i 
VOU μεγέωσιν, @o Ἀν, τι A. ΞΞΞ ‘as goathnerds may easily 
‘ ' π᾿ < ω Ψ 
in 


divide their numerous rire a afte τ the y have been min- 
gled in the pasture, so ἄς. Tl » E nelish "406. << oe 
in a parallelism of sie taints is rendered hy ὅσῳ aye 
TOGOUTM, AS (Thue. VIII. 84. 1.) o¢@ μάλιστα καὶ ἐλεύϑεροι 


é 
rf 


NCW... OL VATU, TO60UTO uO! vousurara 


In othe r constructions than the participial, weg intensifies 
the meaning of the word after wh ich it stands, just as the Latin 
per intanniites the meaning of the w ord tO which if > ‘gag se 
AS πρῶτον πὲρ ‘the γι ry first’, αὐτοί πὲρ (Il. X. 70.) = ‘we 
urselves’. It was alway sso in Homer: Hag with re Hie words, 
zee intensive became in Attic weg distributive; thus ὅσπε ze) 
‘just who’ in Homer, but ‘whosoever’ in Attic; ὅϑεν 7:80 = 
‘just whence’ in Homer, but ‘whencesoever’ in Attic. 
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7 act γ 2) 
τήτουν = — ‘the more free the sailors were, the 
σϑὺὸν 0 
more boldly they demande .d their pay’ 


S ὃ, Vv sim ile 
S. vi Directly Interrogati Θ επεκουν ρτὸ ες ΤῊΝ 
᾿ ΘΗ ὃ 
cation is midw ay yeTW 
syrogation. [Interrog eo 
a and neg ation; hence some forms of the inte iP é 
ation ὃ é a va tons 
o sentence prepare for an affirmative answ τ th ᾿ 
ive S a ' 3 “ αἱ ᾿ 
fora nee ative one, and others are alike adé ape 
OT «< « 


(-Ξ μὴ οὐνῚ 
Of the particle 5 οὐκ, ουκοῦυ Vv, ἀρὰ. μή. ὧν | 


Ἶ hich often introduce inte rrogative ¢ clauses, the fs 
ae’ νὰ used when an affirmative answer is ae ae 
‘he “πὰ thre Θ whe na negative answe 2 eRe weg 
the last in either case. Hence ov φί ϑέ) erat Ady 


’ 
— TS t?? wi ϑέγγεται EAA Ne 
ks Gyrook, does he not: f 1 φ ai 
i a = k. does he?’ and 7 
Lote 3 ‘he does not speak Greek, ae a 
ν = ΕΣ 
ϑέγγεται Edd ηνιστί: == ‘does he spe ak Greek? e τ 
AIA ai 5 : ygativ = a 
φθέγγεται and adverbs are expr ssly inte ΜῊΝ τὴν 
᾿ +; == "ΠΟΥ͂ are 
face? ie — ‘what is this?’ πῶς ἔχεις Ὶ 


Σ ed Ὁ 
1 Ἢ cases the animus loque ntis + alain ae χήν τα τὰ y 
n ma | | 7 — 
the sae Shee s tone of voice, or the writers mar "EA 
1 S$ < : : Tro Se » as LA- 
τὰ ation, shews that ἃ sentence isinterrog ative, aa 
> ‘ sé ; 
pa dovié VOOUEY 5 — ‘Greeks as w¢ Ξ 
ληνὲς OVTES βαρβάροις τὰς a 
hall we become claves to barbarians * ee 
: ; aske¢ 
Π cation. The decision of an altern: itive is ask 
nterlos 


Y i but 
in Sama and some times in Attic ae by ἤ is ἤ 
— ἢ 5 πότερα - “------ 
by πότερον τε, or 
Le 16 rally in Attic sain ἢ ἴα 
a e hes —— ait or also by aon — ἤ in the same Sel 
1 ‘ - articles 
Ps 1 n lish, 50 in Gree the former of the 56 p Artic 
5 il E f 2k, 


; i terrogative 
, introduce an in 
is often omitted: πότερον may 


: Herod. Il. 
sentence with more than two me mbers, as is ae 
29 28.) κότερα παρὰ δήμου, 7 ἢ ὀλιγαρχίης. ἢ ! it 
od ge her the ee or ὌΝ orga y, or , 
— ‘whether from ib 


—_—_— 


ὶ ir ἢ ὃ < Ne) it 1 { l ] ple 
c Ss 


TOME CY ‘tess τάδε; 
as (Soph. Phil. 1233) : πύτερα ἀξτα HE0 


ι! 
᾿ 

2 £3166 ‘in 
— ‘w rhe som say on ἘΝ this now in mockery i. 6 


k > > St r 9? aot Ϊ > ἊΝ } f } 


—— " 2 
>: 98. Obs, 1—53, 
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negation applies to the verb, 7 μή, when i it applies to any 


other word: thus (Pl: at. sate V. 3. A) ἀλλὰ σὺ πότερον 
ὁμολογεῖς οὕτως. ἢ οὐ: = 


= ‘w ell cae whether 


consent thus far. or not?? and ( ‘Plat . Pheede. Ῥ- 963. CS 
, 
Τί OVUV ; 


τὸν Ἔρωτα στοτεροον φῶμεν τῶν ἀμφισβητη GL woo, 
ἢ τῶν μή; == ‘What then? shall we say ees Love be- 


jongs to debatable, or to undebatable things 


do you 
ΝΣ 


Obs. 1. Particles Subjoined. 


To the expressly interrogative 
words ῳ 


certain intensive or expletive particles 

᾿ » , 

AS TE, ποτέ, Coa, οὖν, ὃ ή; μήν, yao. Hence 

τί mote = ‘why’, which exactly corresponds ὦ 

earism — ‘what ever was the ὁ ause that? 

‘who then?’ 
10 then: 


are often subjoined, 
the Homeric téxt = 

to the English vul- 
50 τίς τ᾽ ἂρ, τίς νυ = 
In Attic poetry, ἄρα becomes ἄρα for the sake of the 


metre, and often serves merely to ie the embarassment of the 


questioner. Iwo retains, allusively, its proper inferential force: 


hence πῶς γάρ: is an emphatic τς and πῶς γὰρ οὔ: an 
emphatic affirmation: the former, by asking “ον so the n?? 


denies, 
the latter, by asking ‘How not so then?’ 


‘ affirms. “AAAe& often intro- 
duces questions opposed to some thought in the speaker's mind 
a remonstrance expressed interrogatively. 


Obs. 2. Elliptical Forms. Such are τί δὴτ᾽ ἄν, ἴον τί δῆτ᾽ 


ἂν εἴποις, as (Aristoph. Νὰ. 154) τί δῆτ᾽ ἄν, ἕτερον εἰ πύ- 
ἅγοιο Σωκράτους φρύντισινα ; = ‘what would you say to hear an- 


other of Socrates’ bright ideas?’ and ἄλλο τι ἤ = nonne, a sense 
which may be easily derived from the literal translation, when the 
ellipsis of the substantive verb is supplied, ‘is itanyt hing else than?’ 
Thus (Xen, An, IV, 7,5.) ἄλλο τι ἤ οὐδὲν κωλύει παριέναι: 
== ‘does anything at all hinde 


from passing - along?’ 
is very frequent, 


This formula 
and oceurs ταν without 1) « 


Obs. 3. Responsive Formule. The Gre eKks used a great va- 


of adverbial combin: tions in affirm itive answe rs, besides the 
simple VOL, as πᾶν υ μὲν ovr, παντάπασι μὲν οὖν. κομιδῇ μὲν 


Οὐ, πᾶγυ yé ᾿πανταπασί Vé; σφόδρα) vé μάλιστά yé; πάντως δή, 
πάντως δή OV, 


καὶ μάλα, “αλιστα. Eokes all answer more or 
less exactly to our ‘certainly’ , ‘to be sure’, ‘unquestionably’, ‘of 
course’ &c. and the last of them is still in the mouth of every Greek, 
as a strong sly affirmative answer. The verbs φημΐέ, ἔστι, and ἔστω 
are also forms of assent. A common mode of answering affirma- 

tively, is to repeat the emphi itie word of the question, with or with- 


) \ / ) ῇ 
oul μέντοι (inde d) ), OY γὰρ subjoined, AS ἐγὼ YO SLUL πετῶν 5 = 
“Am 1 poor then?’ πτωχὸς μέντοι = ‘yes, poor indeed’. Negative 


answers, even when, as usually happens, the question is put by wy 
(8. 98, a), are made by ov, ov δῆτα, οὐδαμῶς, ἥκιστά ye, with 


13 


riety 


94 


the 
or the e »mphatic word of the question. or 
the answer must a: understood as 


when the contré ary is not indicated, 
ΕΝ 
4 


Vv τάδε, σὶγ 
as (Eur. Or 1539) tz ! Sommers ἀνγὲλλ OWEV ἐς TOM ἢ 
as r. 


S€ Ἰ ‘Ss to =. 
. = ‘what shall we do? she ull we presen λοι se will” be safer 

a sg ῖν 4 at cuee 9) ἀσφαλέστερον = safer’ 1.6. 
cl ) ‘ 


to keep silence’ . 


\ Gia 
_99, Indirect Interrogative Sentences. @) Simple 


ogativ e pronouns 
, indirectly interr 
+ towvooation. On the 


τ ν εἶ 7 and 1 1 - 
see - _30. E ven in the Sainte sentence the dir ec ΩΣ 1 d, 
. ἶ rol uns re 5 _ times )έ nse 
᾽ yrO 10 Ὠ are Οτι 
rectly interroga ive 4 ge vette 
} S (P lat. Orit. Ὁ. AS « Δ) οὐκ ἄρα eee ἡμῖν ὕτω ος 9 ἵ 4 
ag c Υ 


, WEL 

στέον. τί ἐροῦσιν οὗ πολλοὶ ἡμᾶς. ἀλλ᾽ ᾿ ae pee τ 
nal ἀδίκων == ‘we mus 

μὴ ΜΡ multitude shall say of us, but as Ὁ Sti 
my eee ho can distinguish between thing 5. ju 
“eee ae bir The indirectly interrogative pronouns 
~ things unjust’ stantly used in re pes ating a question 
et μὴ ἀλλὰ τίς . γὰρ él; = ‘but who are 


401) TOC = ‘mho qm 1} a good 


be sides the form- 


or without φημέ, ἔστι, μὰς 
case οἵ compound inte rrogati 

lause, δ 
‘pte o tO the second ὁ 
referrin 


are, however, 
before answe ring it, 
Ν" 


γου then?’ οστες: πολίτηδ hi hall 
coger ie ε ἐν εὐταὰ sina 3 the following alse 
erogence, ; δ 
re mpound inte 
ule of direct con 


5 ¢ yn "WW e Θ Ἔ ξ LTE yong 
art 5 . 


ἢ αἴι565. aS (SO yh. 
ois the equal ἐδεατα of me tw roast τ ὦ Bes 
Antig. 38) καὶ δείξ ξεις ταχα εἴτ᾽ or πος 

, χακή == ‘you will quickly shew parton ὀρ 
aii eat hy le like your birth, or degenerate Irom ri 
sic τς In poetry site — ἢ. ἢ — εἴτε; and εἰ 


avo also found, all in the same sense. 


* E? with the indicative and ng grt par 
bjunctive, often mean ‘whether’, mplied, as (Xen. M. 

NE, but an alternative is always im] — ‘consider 

SIV. 4. a) σκέψαι ἐὰν τόδε σοι μᾶλλον ἀρέσκει --Ξ ‘consi 


: ν ἡ implies 
In like manner, 47) 
ses thee more . Tr 
— τς: πους ct interrog: ition, "Ww he cece not: at fin the 
> g e g { 2 
a na ee with the subjunctive after principa : radiantiee ie 
rear τ eas historical tenses, but it takes the int 
optative alte 5 


Attic. 


and ἐών with the 
imple indirect 
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Obs. a)In interrogation, the moods and tenses are used as in 


the answers, i. e. as in ordinary affirmative 


or negative discourse, 
except when, in indirect interr ogation, the question is introduced by 
a historical tense; in that case the verb in the interrogative clause 


as (Herod. III. 64, 14.) εἴρετο ὁ ΚἈαμβύ.- 
᾽ 
σης 0, τι τῇ πόλι ovvoua sin = 


name of the ὁ ity’ . This is in faet 


is usually in the opts ative, 
: Ν 


*Cambyses asked what was the 
an instance of the oratio obliqua. 
b) The student must not be misled by the Latin idiom which takes 
the Subjunctive after all indirectly interrog: itive words, as ne me in- 


terroges quis sim = ‘do'nt ask me who I am’: in Greek this would 


be wy) " ἀγέρῃ) τίς εἰμι. het tree parson 
interrogation only when it would also occur 
βουλεύομαι πῶς σὲ ἀτεοδρῶ = ——= 


thee’ » because 


be the form. 


in the direct form, as 
‘I am devising how I may escape 
in direct interrogation σεῶς σὲ wien tall would also 


If the introductory verb be in a past tense, this sub- 
junctive usually becomes optative. 


δ. 100. Oratio Obliqua. a) The Greeks used no 
special forms in the oratio obligua, when it was introduced 


by a principal tense; * but, when it was introduced by a 


historical tense, the several tenses of the optative nb il 
sented the corresponding tenses of the Indicative (§. 43). 


* Analogy would have led us to expect that Subjunctive 


forms would be used in the oratio obliqua after principal tenses 
Instead of this, however, the Indicative is used, as in the oratio 
recta, and the following parallel may help us to understand the 
reason. When a German states what he thought, believed &ce. 
at some past moment, he may use the past of the Subjunetive 
Mood, which corresponds to the Greek Optative, as Sch dachte, 
bie Nadridt wire [αἸ ὦ = ἐνόμισα ὅτι ψευδὴς εἴη ἡ εἴδησις 
== ‘I thought the news were false’; but, when he states what 
he thinks, “believe »s &c. at the present moment, he must use the 
Indicative, which is also the law in Greek, as Sch dene, die Nad)= 
vicht ift falid) = vourSa ὅτι ψευδής ἔστι i εἴδησις = = 1 think 


the news are f: haw: he reason is, that a man must know pre- 


cisely what he at present thinks, believes ἔσο. 
only approximatively what he thought, 
past moment; 


but may know 
believed &e. at some 
and whereas the Germans limit this view, which 
associates certainty with the principal tenses, to statements in 
the first person, the Greeks extended it to statements introduced 


by a principal tense in whatever person. Thus er fagt, er fet 
gefallen = = ‘he says he has fallen’, may not be translated into 


Greek λέγειν ott πεπτώπῃ, but λέγει ὅτι πέπτωκε, or better still 
λέγει πεπτωκέναι §. 57). 


Ὁ ᾿ δὲ R } 
96 SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. §. 100. 
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b) As the oratio obliqua is often interrupted by forms of 
the oratio recta (§.43. ‘ Ybs.1.). so forms of the oratio ob- 
. : . . Ἄ 7 7 τ ᾿ a. 

ligqua sometimes appear 1n the midst of the oratio rect 
. ᾿ ‘ 9 rlé ἢ ἣν ‘ se 

This is particularly the case with gubsidiary clause ) a 
sionine a reason, as (Thue. I]. 21.3.) τὸν Περικλξα.. ol 
= Ὁ, ᾿ " ᾽ > ae a ἢ oes Ὑτ ὭΣ. 
πεζον 9 οτι στρατΉγος ὧν ove ἐτύεξαγοι =— the y ΜῊ i tid 
arnians ) blamed Pericles, because, being eeneral, 16 “18 

< wail 2 ‘ ΓΑ ae 

not lead them on’. ‘The circumstance that | — ( . 
. ° Β ' ΥΩ “ + ¢€ 7 σε ough 
not lead them on 18 not mention d her as a Ϊ ict ᾿ - ; 
it was one, but as a conception which, in the mun th 
the A charnians, was the cround οἱ their censure. C/ Ι Le 
as ; +i μ . Ὶ ' ᾿ " or 
accusative with the infinitive 1s another mode of turning 
the oratio recta into the oratio obliqua (5.9 4) and it may 


r Ww] nei ‘Jauses as in Latin, but 
he used not only with prin ipal clauses ὁ | 
also with subsidiary ones, so that even conjunesses may 
stand before the Infinitive; as ( Thue. ΓΝ 98.4 -) ἔφασαν ‘a 
καὶ αὐτοί. εἰ μὲν ἐπὶ πλέον δυν 1] ηναν τῆς prance so 
ν atts wn ” =" Ἢ a . P -f ny coult 
i , ἔγειν — ‘they said too that, ἡ ie: 
τῆσαι. TOUT ἂν EXEL : cage ey grees 
subjugate their land more complete γ, T ley Τὸν . 
᾿ - : J ) 
it: Xen.Cyr. I. 6.18.) seve v, ἔφη. ὦ MUTED, WC EWOL 
Σ As 5 sie ς : 7 j ‘ " ~ 9 4 Jf “ er 
με τς Nea ΟΝ χων. ᾿"ογοῦ οὐδὲν omedoc, ου- 
δοκεῖ. ὅτε. * ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γεωργου ἀργου ουδὲν OPEAOS - 
ὑδὲ 9 οῦ ἀογοῦ οὐδὲ hoc εἰναιτιξεξεῖνοι say, 
TMC οὐδὲ GTOUTHYOV AQYOV ουδὲν ὀφξλος yee tee th 
quoth he. O father, as seems to me, that. as there 1: 
ither 1 ye any use 
use of an idle husbandman, so neither is there any uU 


of an idle eeneral’. Rut thee anacoloutha are ot 10 be 


imitated. 


That which was an exceptional irregularity in the anes 
of declarative infinitival clauses in Greek, is an ———— rule 
in the case of appositive infinitives in I rench. | Jompare 
(otdtatt un erime gue l’on abandonnal les enfans 

que d’abandonner les entans 
que Vabandon des entans 


ITTAPAPTHMA EAAHNIKON 


πρὸς ὠφέλειαν τῶν διδασκάλων, τῶν ta τῆς Ελλάδος 


δ + , 
γλώσσης Ελληνιστὶ παραδιδόναι προϑυμουμένων. 


A. OPOI TPAMMATIKOL 


; * de wv - 4 Se. 9 ; . ~ ., 

Aoyosg ὀνομαζεται ἀϑροισις λέξεων ἀκέραιον δηλοῦσα δια- 

νοίαν, οἷον ‘ot Ελληνες εἰσέβαλον εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν. Ta δὲ 
ἂν τ = ° < ” ” > 

τοῦ λόγου στοιχεῖα λέγονται MOE, αἀρϑρον, ὄνομα, ἐἔπέί- 

3 , fe « ᾽ Φ ὃ Oa 

PETOV, ἀντωνυμία, ONMWaA, ἐπίῤῥημα, TOOVECLS, 
; ; , 

GUVOEGUOS, ἐπιφωνημα. 


! a j ; 


"UY Bs. Α . 1 ow 
Tou ovouantos at mt@cets Ovoucnfortar CoD7 


7) OVONUQ- 
‘ ‘ ‘ 5 4 a , ‘ 
στε 7). VYEVvVEXD, δοτιπη, οζἐπτιοφίτιῊ 7). HAWMTLHA " το 
κ , , s ‘ ᾿ on ‘ > ‘ 
δὲ τρέχα γένη MOGDEVLXOV, ϑηλυπον, OVO 


ἕτερον. 1Ὁε- 
Ἂς ~ > > ᾿ - ΄ - 5 « a ‘ lod 
πλοῦς ὃ ἐστὶν ὠσαυτῶς ὁ αἀριυϑμος, δηλαδὴ ὃ 


νιπὸς, Ovt- 
\ “ < 4 ᾿ ~ 9 , ec; . az 
κος, πληϑυντικος. Tov ἐπιϑέτου ot βαϑμοὶ λέγονται 


ι 


Ἄ : 
Q, ( 
PETL“OSR, GUYAOLTLUAOS, UMEOVETL“NOS. 


Tees ἔχει διαϑέσεις τὸ ῥῆμα , ἔνε Ογητιπ ὴ Vy p ἐσ nV, 
παϑητικὴν, καὶ ἐν ἑκάστῃ διαϑέσει πέντε διακρίνονται 
ἐγκλίσεις, ὧν τέσσαρες μὲν παρεμφατικαὶ, ὁριστικὴ. ὑπο- 
τακτικὴ, εὐκτικὴ,) προστακτικὴ, μία δὲ ἁπαρέμ - 
! \ vy fi? / ) | 4 ; f 
MATOS UEOOS δὲ TOV ONUNTOS E6TL UWL ἢ UETOYY. 0: 
χρόνοι TOD δήματος λέγονται ὧδε: ἐνεστὼς, πὰ ροατατι- 
“OS, μέλλων, “oot GTOS, THOAKELMEVOS, ὑπερσυν- 
τελικός. Ἰστέον δ᾽ ὡς οἵ μὲν ἀναύξητοι χρόνοι ἀρκτι- 
κοὶ, οἵ δὲ δι᾽ αὐξήσεως ἐσχηματισμένοι παρωχημένοι 
ὑνομάζονται. 
Ῥποκείμενον λέγεται τὸ περὶ ov ὃ λόγος, καὶ κατῆη - 
 κ οΟρο υ μενον 5 7 “HATIHY ὄ Q 7) Ua τὸ κατὰ τοῦ ὑποκειμένου 
λεγόμενον. dic μόνου τοῦ ῥήματος, καὶ ταῦτα ye παρεμ- 
φατικοῦ σχήματος, κατηγορεῖταί τι" ὅϑεν, ὕπου ἂν παρῇ 
γε. \ , Νὰ} “Wee: er , 
OTM TAOEMPATLHOV, TAOEOTL HOLL AOVOS, HOL WVEV ONWATOS 
παρεμφατικοῦ, site ἐκφερομένου, εἴτε EvvoovmEevOV, λόγος 
ovy ἵσταται. 


ἐν 


a. 


ΠΡΟΣΔΙΟΡΙΣΜΟΙ. 


Β. ΠΡΟΣΔΙΟΡΙΣΜΟΙ 


- 


οἷς. ἐμπρόϑετοι ἢ ἀπρόϑετοι, ἐπιῤῥηματικὼῶς τίϑενται 


5 ; 
αἴ τοῦ ονοματος πτώσεις. 


Ὁ Τόπος, ὅπου ἵσταται ἢ κινεῖταί τι, ἐκφέρεται διὰ δοτι- 
κῆς, συνήϑως μὲν ἐμπροϑέτου, οἷον “ἐν τῇ ᾿Δκαδημίᾳ᾽, 


5 


᾽ ; 2 ι - Ἢ ΜῈ. 
ἐνίοτε δὲ ἀπροϑέτουν, μάλιστά 7 ἐπὶ τῶν τῆς “ττικῆς δή- 


A , 4 


wav, οἷον ‘Macatdwve’. ὃ |" ones. omoet κινεῖταί Tl, CY. 
φέρεται δι᾽ αἰτιατικῆς» ἐν μὲν τῷ ela λόγῳ ἐμπροϑέτου, 
οἷον “διέβησαν εἷς Σικελίαν", ἔφυγον πρὸς τὴν γῆν" Sele 
ἐπὶ vadv’> παρὰ δὲ ποιηταῖς ἐμπροθϑέτου τε καὶ ἀπροϑέ- 
του. οἷον ( Log.) δόμους στείχω ἐμους." Ὁ Τόπος. ὃπο- 
tev χινεῖταί Tl, ἐχφέρεται διὰ γεγιμῆς, ἐμπροϑέτου | μὲν ἐν 
τῷ πεξῷ λόγῳ, οἷον “ἐκ Μαχεδαίμονος᾽ ἢ ᾿ἀπὸ Συρακουσῶν 
φευγειν"" ἐμπροϑέτου δέτε καὶ ἀπροϑέτου mC vow τοὶς ἀργχαΐ- 


ι 
‘ 


> 5 , 
Cove σι ποιηταῖς = οἷον ( Σοφ. EL U7] τὸν δ᾽ ἄγοιν τὸ νη 01 


͵ 


Cv tos μὲν ἐμπρο υϑέτου, οἷον δι᾿ οὐρανοῦ πορεύεται, 


‘ 


ἐνίοτε δὲ, ἀλλὰ μόνον τὰν 5 τοῖς REEOTRRON OLYTAKES, “HEE 


ἀπροϑέτου, οἷον ( Ou. ) “ἔρχονται πεδίοιο. 
Ὁ Χρόνος, ὑπότε γίνεταί TL, μάλιστά γ ἐν τοιαῖσδε χρόνου 


τῆσδε. Ὁ Τόπος, OL OV κινεῖταί τι, ἐκφέρεται διὰ γενικῆς, 


διαιρέσεσιν ἐμφαινόμενος, ἃς ἂν οἱ ἀνοώποι ξυνϑε μενοι 


ποιεῖν ποιῶσι, ἐκφέρε ται δοτικῆ a ᾿προϑέτῳ, οἷον “τρίτῃ ὥρα" 2 


" 


ενημένων ExX— 


rc 


' hed 


“μηνὸς ἕκτῃ φϑίένοντος᾽ - ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ἤδη 


φέρεται καὶ αἰτιατυκῆ ἀπροϑέτω, τῇ τὰ ἀπὸ τοῦ περὶ OV O 
λόγος συμβάντος μέχρι τοῦ νῦν παρελϑόντα χρονικὰ διαστή - 
ματα διὰ ταλτικοῦ ἀριϑμητικοῦ ὀνόματος δηλούσῃ, ἔσϑ᾽ 


ῦτε τοῦ 7 ὃ η παρεντιϑὲμὲ ἔγου. οἷον τρίτην ἤδη ne ἐραν ἀπέ- 


) 
DPAaVvEV O nee. Te δὲ ZY oe ov διάστη μα. ὃν ΦΨ νἱνεταί tl, 


ἐκφέρεται yevery, site ἀπροϑέτω, ἄλλως τε καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν φυ- 
4 


GEL ὑπαρχουσῶν χρόνου διαιρέσεων, οἷον ‘ot λαγῳ τῆς νυ - 


Ἀτ ὸς νέμονται , εἴτε ἐμποροϑέτω, προτιϑεμέν Ὡς ἐπὶ μὲν κυρέων 
2 


ὀνομάτων τῆς ἐπὶ προϑέσε ως, οἷον “ἐπὶ Θησέως", “ἐπὶ Κυ- 
ρου | βασιλεύοντος , τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα προτιϑεμένης τῆς διὰ προ- 
θέσεως. οἷον ‘Sie πολλοῦ αὐτοὺς οὐ γ ἑώραχα. Ὡσαύτως 
ἐκφέρετα LTO Xoov Ov διάστη μοί. ἐν @ γίγνετα { τι, διὰ δοτιχῆς 


- ? +994 
WET OL τῆς ἐν woot; GEMS, οἷον ‘év ἑβδομήκοντ To ἔτεσιν OV% 
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av sig λάϑοι πονηρὸς ov’. O Χρόνος, ὁπότε ὡς ἔγγι- 
, ; ? ‘ 

στα γίνεταί τι, ἐχφέρεται Ov’ αἰτιατικῆς μετὰ τῆς περὶ ῃ 

- ’ 2 . Ἢ Pa , . Cs 7 

ἀμφὶ προϑέσεως, οἷον “περὶ ἔτη μαλιστὰ πέντε καὶ ἑξη- 
. , 9 ι ; , 4 ῇ .- ’ ft ’ 

μποντα ΄ς- ae μέσας πῶ VUUTES’. O Xeovos, ὁοποσαπις 


γίνεταί Th, EXPEQETHL Ove γενικῆς ἀπροθέτου, οἷον ‘o οπλί- 


της δραχμὴν ἐλάμβανε τῆς ἡ μέρας. 
συν ‘ ; , a 3 , ὦ > a 
Τὸ Ποσὸν τόπου, χρόνου κ.τ. 2. ἐκφέρεται δὲ αἰτιατικῆς 


+ 7 ~ 5 , ς ’ ~ ~ , 
ἀπροϑέτου, οἷον ‘anexer ἡ Π]λαταιὰ τῶν Θηβῶν σταδίους 


ry 
Δ , y 2 ι ! ie. , w& ἢ | \ 
ἑβδομηποντα΄, 'πολυν χρονον ἐμάχοντο" ™ H παὲ μετὰ 


" > ‘ ‘ . > > \ » ‘ 
τῶν AVA, HATA, WAEA WEO θέσεων. οἷον ‘ava πᾶσαν τὴν 
os 9 ‘ a“ ‘ 5 A , 4 ~ a 9 τ 
ἐς a 4 HATA 7] TAO CE WAVTA TOV στολεμον. se ον ὃ ουν 
ὡς τὸ τοῦ χρὸν ου συλ ῆϑος _ γενιπῇ τε καὶ αἰτιατικῇ ἐκφε ἕρεται 5 


ἔνεστι δ᾽ ἐν ἑκατέρᾳ διαφορὰ de. Διὰ μὲν τῆς γενικῆς ὑπαι- 


νέσσεται 6% U εἷδν τι yoovon ἐν τῷ πλήϑει mayor, “ut ὃ 
éyé EVETO ἢ πράξις Ἂ διὰ δὲ τῆς αἰτιατικῆς ἅπας ς ὃ yoov ος 

nad’ ὃν δι ἡ QXEGE ἡ πράξις ὃ ηλοῦται. ὁ ἐν ἑλος. τὸ Ποσὸν ἐπὶ 
ἀνταλλαγῶν, δηλαὸδ ὴ τὸτιμ ὴ ν δηλοῦν, κατὰ γενικὴν τίϑεται. 


οἷον 'τῶν πόνων πωλοῦσιν ἼΜΕΝ πάντα tayad οἵ Θεοί." 


fe ! ‘ ~ 4 
To Alriov, omorovdn mors ἂν η, S¥ALOOVULEVOY iy) TOV TEAL 


κοῦ αἰτίου, παρὰ τοῖς ποι ηταῖς διὰ γενικῆς ἀπροϑέτου, συνή- 
Dag δὲ διὰ γενικῆς | μετὰ τῆς ὑ πὸ προϑέσεως ἐκφέρεται, οἷον 


«ι ἀδικεῖσθαι ὑπὸ τινος". κείσϑω δὲ τοῦτο ποι τιπο ὺ αἷ- 
be) | 


τίου παράδειγμα. Τὸ προτρεπτικὸν ἢ ἀναγκαστικ Ov 
αἴτιον καὶ διὰ δοτυκῆς expéoetc ἀπροϑέτου, οἷον “φόβῳ 
πράττειν τι" Ἐ  πρὺς δὲ OV αἰτιατικῆς μετὰ τῆς διὰ προ- 
θέσεως. οἷον “λέγονται Adnvaior διὰ Περικλέα βελτίους 
γεγονέναι." Τριπλ ἢ ἐκφέρεται τὸ τελικὸν αἴτιον, δηλαδὴ διὰ 


Ἃ κ., 


- a Se 
yes πῆς μετὰ τοῦ ¥ ἄριν ἡ ἕνεκα προϑετικῶς ἐκλαμβανο- 


μένον, οἷον ἐκρλαχεῦύοι υσιν ἕνξκα i 07 ve (ov’* ἢ διὰ do- 


τικῆς μετὰ τῆς ἐπὶ προϑέσεως, οἷον 


ey δ. 


fa οἱ “A τ 
ἔσπετε γέελο - δι 


. ” 
Πολλὰ τῶν to Ποσὸν ὃ na οὐ VT OY ἐπι ῥημάτων Ov% ἀλλο 


an" 


2 
τί ἐστιν ἢ ἐπέϑετα οὐδέτερα κατ᾽ αἰτιατικὴν, οἷον ὀλέγον., 


sada Ἢ Ol A. 
“ \ \ ” ) 4 
"Tr Gow ots καὶ tO wOtLY) Teno Ψ αἴτιον διὰ δοτικῆς εε- 


ρεται ἀπροθέτου, τὰ μὲν πλείω ἐπὶ ῶν τῶν VULL@Y , οἷον ταῦτα 
delentad wor, πάντοτε δὲ ἐπὶ τῶν εἰς τέος Hite ῥηματι- 
κῶν, οἷον ᾿ἐπιϑυμητέον ἐστὶ τοῖς ἂν ϑοώποις τῆς ἀρετῆς. 
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=. 


c- 


~ 


-. 


a. 


" 


αἰτιατικῆς | μετὰ τῆς προς δ προϑεσεῶς, οἷον παντοδαπὰ υ- 


onus yee tele πο λει πρῦὸ pula ἢ} χαὶ 6 (τῇ (av’, 

Ὁ Toomos, καϑ' ov γίνεταίτι, διὰ δυπιαρούερόμτα ἢ ἄἀπρο- 
Sérov, οἷον | Bice eis οἰκίαν παριέναι φ ἢ καὶ τῆς ἐν προϑέ- 
σεως προσλαμβανομέν 15; οἷον "ἐν σιωπῇ ἐκάϑηντο"" πρὸς 


δὲ καὶ Ov αἰτιατικῆς | μετὰ τῆς Ἢ ατὰ προϑέσεως, οἷον (δεμ. ) 


a“ 


ἐσυμβαι ίνξι τῷ μὲν (Φιλίππῳ), ἐφ᾽ ἃ ἂν EON, ταῦτ ἔχειν 
κατὰ πολλὴν HOV χίαν᾽ , 


ιν 


τὸ Ὄργανον, du ov γίνεταί τι, διὰ δοτικῆ Senge ἔρεται, ἢ ἄπρο- 
ϑέτου, οἷον (οὐδεὶς ἔπαινον ἡδοναὶς ἐκτήσατο’ , ἢ μετὰ 


τῆς ἐν προϑέσεως, οἷον (ἐν τόξοις διαγωνίξεσθϑαι"" πρὸς δὲ 


ἐγφέρεται διὰ EvvaT 1S | μετὰ τῆς διὰ προϑέσεως; οἷον ‘du 


: 


ὀφϑαλμῶν ἀρῶν: . Ἰστέον ὅτι τὸ ποσὸν > @S ὄργανον ϑεω- 
ρούμενον, μάλιστά yé τὸ διαφορᾶς μέτρον δηλοῦν, κατὰ δο- 
τικὴν τίϑεται ἀπρόϑετον, οἷον “ἐνιαυτῷ πρεσβύτερος 

Τὸ κατά τι δι᾽ αἰτιατικῆς ἐκφέρεται, ἀπροϑέτου μὲν τὰ 


᾿ \ δ΄ \ , ey ae ~ \ , «Ὧν Δ ‘ 
πολλα. OLOV ἐ δεινοὶ μΊΉΡν ὡ αλγῶ τους ποδὰς EVLOTE δὲ 
; ~ \ \ ᾽ ! Ni “4 ( 
καὶ μετὰ τῶν HATA, THEO eis σποοϑέσεων. OLOV ‘Lopadoe 
᾿ 7 
‘ , . ‘ ; . “ ξ, 5 \ 4 
LOTR τὴν HOUNYV >» “σοφος weos Tl , ‘evdoEos EtG TA WOAE- 
" 


μι. Ἡ δὲ δοτιπκὴ; τὴν κατα Tl σχέσιν ως ΨΟΥ δη- 

λοῦσα, τίϑεται ἀπροϑέτως, οἷον ᾿ἄμαχοι καὶ πλήϑει, καὶ 
A , 4 U 4 Ο ’ . 

πλουτῳ, καὶ τέχνῃ, καὶ ρωμῃ΄. 


ΚΑΝΟΝΕΣ ΣΥΝΤΆΞΕΙΣ, ΟἹ KTPIXNT EPOL. 
“Ϊ Α 
Ὀνόμα τος τὰ μὲν πρὸς τὸ αὖ τὸ σερόσωπον 7) πρᾶγμα orey ξ- 


OOUEVE, ὑμοιοπτώτως τίϑενται, οἷον ‘Anuooter ης ὃ O7, τωρ" 
τοῦτο δὲ ὃν ομάτων προῦσϑ᾽ ὃ σεῦ χαλεῖται. Τὰ δὲ πρὸς διά- 


uv 7] ; 


moon ἀλλῳ ἀλλο ὑποτασδεται ἐπὶ HEVLUNC δ, οἷον ‘0 τοῦ δὲν- 
δροου καρπὸς" ᾿ 

> ἃ » 
To Ἐπίϑετον καὶ 7 Meroyz7 συ μῳφωνοῦσι τοῖς εἰς a AVE φέ- 


φύντα: ὀνόμασι κατὰ age ἀργὸν 9 πτῶσιν, οἷον “χρη- 


στὸς ἀνὴρ᾽, ‘ot παῖδες of φοιτῶντες εἰς τὰ διδασκαλεῖα ' 


Πολλὼν τίν ὕν0μ ἅτ» ( θΥΤΩΥ, τί ETC 10 ἐπίϑετον ἢ I] μὲ- 


τοχὴ πληϑυντικῶς. Ἐπὶ μὲν ἀψύχων, εἴτε ὁμογενῶν εἴτε 


ἑτερογενῶν, κατ᾽ οὐδέτερον γένος, οἷον “ταραχαὶ καὶ στά- 
*. ? Α ἢ ι a” δ » ,} = "a . 

σεις ὀλέϑρια ταῖς modect , ᾿λίϑοι TE καὶ πλίνθοι καὶ Evie 
, " + ΕΣ Ian ἣ 

καὶ κέραμος, ἀτάκτως eC LUMED CL, οὐδὲν χρήσιμα ἐστιν. Ἐπὶ 
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‘ 5 , ~ ‘ t . ‘ 5 ᾿Ξ 3 , 
δὲ Eu ψυχῶν, τῶν μὲν ομογέφψνῳωνψ, HATA TO τοις OVOUMGCL “xOL- 


4 ~ 4 4 5 “" 
VOV γένοξ, τῶν δὲ ἕτε sl al HATA TO ἐπιπρατέστερον * ἐστι 


Oz ELKO ATES τερον τὸ μὲ ν ἀφσενεκὸν τοῦ θηόνπον, τὸ δὲ Θη- 
AVnOV τοῦ OV "δετέρου. Te χ. “ὦ ἡ γυν ὴ καὶ o ἂν ne ἀγαθοὶ > 2ε- 
γονται, καὶ οὐχὶ ᾿ἀγαϑθϑαί᾽. Ἰστέον δ᾽ ὅτι, ἡνέκα κατ᾽ ὄνο- 
μα στικὴν ἐπίϑετόν τι ὀνόματι παρατίϑεται ἐνάρϑρῳ, καίτοι 
τοῦ συ »δετιχοῦ ἐλλείποντος, λόγος αὐτοτεῖ nS ἀπαρτίζεται 


} 


a ι ) 
OvUT@ δὴ eo ἔϑνητος Oo avPeanog) δϑίέωωνεω “ (ϑινητὸς ἐστιν 


ὃ avteozmos’, καὶ to “ὃ ἄνθρωπος ϑνητός" δύναται τὸ ‘o 
wv c c ΄ “, ~ ΕἾ 4 4 ἤ 
ἄνθρωπος ϑνητός ἐστιν". Metozis δὲ κατὰ γενικὴν ὀνο- 
ματι παρατιϑεμένης, προσδιορισμὸν δὴ τύτε ἡ συμφωνία 


or] e 


αὐτή, zeores (ὃν ἢ ὑποϑετιχὸν ἢ ἄλλον οἷον δήποτε, ἐπιῤῥη- 


μωτικῶς πῶς ἐνδηλοὶ, οἷον ἰδοϑοῦ v yevOUevoD ἀφιλῦ. 
usta’, ‘600, TOD anere® χαλεποῦ ὄντος, τοὺς 
τριηράρχους ἀποκνοῦντας - αὕτη δὲ παρὰ τοῖς νεωτέροις 
πτῶσις ἢ σύνταξις ἀπόλυτος καλεῖται. 


~ cr ‘ ς , , 9 5 
Παρεμφατικοῦ ῥήματος TO ὑποκείμενον τέϑεται HAT ὀνομα- 


στικὴν, καὶ ταύτῃ συμφωνεῖ τὸ ῥῆμα κατ᾽ ἀριϑμοὸν τὲ καὶ 
πρύσωπον, οἷον ᾿ Κῦρος τέϑνηλε ᾿ς, Εἰώϑασι μέντοι οἵ Att- 
κοὶ πλ ηϑυ ντικὴν ὃν ομαστικὴν οὐ ᾿δετέραν, ἐὰν ἄψυχα! μάλιστα 
δηλοῖ, ῥήματι ἕνικῷ παρατιϑέναι, οἷον "ἔαρος ϑάλλει τὰ 
ῥόδα". καὶ τοῦτο δὴ ἐστι τὸ λεγόμενον σχῆμα ᾿Ἄττικόν. 
θκφαίνετοι δὲ καὶ τοὐναντίον - ὑποκείμενον δηλαδὴ περι- 
A ηπτικὸν nad” ἕνιπὸν ἀρεϑμὸν ἐφέλ κεται τὸ Crier κατὰ σελη- 
ϑυντιπκὸν. ἐξόχω 2S δὴ ὅταν διάπρισις τῶν ἐν τῇ An DE 
ὑποκειμένων νοῆται, καὶ TO ῥῆμα nat ἕκάστου τούτων 
κατηγορῆται, οἷον (Ὅμ.) “ὡς φάσαν ἡ πληϑύς᾽ " ἄλλως δὲ, 
τοῦ ὑποκχειμένου ὡς ἁπλῆς ἑνάδος νοουμένου, παρατίϑεται 
καὶ τὸ On wee naw ἑνικὸν ἀριϑμὸν, οἷον (ἰἀναρίϑμητος ἐστιν 
ἢ πληϑὺυς". Ἐν τούτοις τε nov τοῖς ἕξ nS παραδείγμασι 
ἀνὴρ σὺν παιδὶ πάρεισι", “ἀνὴρ καὶ γυνὴ πάρεισι", τὸ 
χατὰ σύνεσιν ἰσχύει σχῆμα. Πλειόνων δ᾽ ὄντων τῶν τοῦ 


ΖΣυν ἤϑως we ν» παραλεέίπονται ae ὑποπεέμενον δηλοῦσαε 
. 4 
ἄντων υμέασε, οἷον “ἀλγῶ τὴ Vv κεφαλήν τ γὰρ σερόσωττον δεὰ 


τῆς καταλήξεως αὐτοῦ τοῦ ῥήματος On . Ἐμφάσεως δὲ 
χάριν ἐκφέρονται, οἷον οὐκ avTtAS, C γ᾽ ἐτόλμησα τὸν 
ποταμὸν διαβῆναι πρῶτος. 


ΚΑΝΟΝΕΣ Σ 


ῥήματος ὑποκειμένων καὶ ἑτεροπροσώποων, τίϑεται τὸ On| Wa 
κατὰ TO ἐπικρατέστερον, νικᾷ δ᾽ ἀεὶ τὸ πρῶτον τὸ δεύτερον 
πρόσωπον, καὶ τοῦτο τὸ τρίτον, οἷον ςξυμφωνοῦμεν ἐγώ τε 
καὶ ὑμεῖς, ᾿Ὦ οὐ σὺ μόνος, οὐδὲ οἵ σοὶ φίλοι πρῶτοι καὶ πρῶ- 
τον ταύτην τὴν δύξαν περὶ ϑεῶν ἔσχετε". ᾿4λλὰ καὶ κατὰ 


τὸ modseysOrtooy, ὑποιυυδήπυτε ἀρυϑιοῦ TE γοὶ προσώπου 


av ῃ, τίϑεται τὸ ῥῆμα, οἷον “ἐγὼ λέγω καὶ Σεύϑης τὰ 


αὐτὰ". “ἐνίκων οὗτοι of ξένοι, καὶ ἡμεῖς wet ἐχείνων᾽ 


2 
, : 
Τῆς ἁπαφρεμφάτου τὸ ὑποκείμενον τίϑεται κατ᾽ αἰτιατικὴν, 


οἷον πάντας τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἁμαρτάνειν ἀληϑές". ‘Eav 
θμῶς τὺ αὐτὸ ἔχῃ ὑποκείμενον N ἀπαρέωφατος καὶ παρεμφα- 
τικόν τι δῆμα ἐξ οὗ ἐξαρτᾶται ἡ ἀπαρέμφατος, ἢ παραλείπε- 
ται τὸ ὑποκείμενον τοῦτο, τὸ ἀμφοτέροις κοινὸν, οἷον “ὁμο- 
λογῶ ἡμαρτηκέναι", , ἢ τίϑεται κατ᾽ OPOMAGTLANY, οἷον φησὶ 


αὐτὸς τὴν ἐπιστολὴν γεγραφέναι." 


Ἡ (( V OY 0Qb "ἢ A€ γομένη ἀντωνυμία συμφωνεὶ τῶ ἑαυτῆς 


< ; ‘ 
ἢγοῦυ μὲ ΨΩ κατὰ γένος καὶ αἀριϑμὸν κπαὲ πρόσωπον. οἷον ‘Zevs 


ἐφορᾷ πάντα. Τῷ συνταχτικῷ δὲ σχήματι, O καλεῖται 

: ἢ ἔφελξις, ἕλκεται ἡ ἀντωνυμία εἰς τὴν πτῶσιν 

οὔ ἡγουμένου, καὶ δὴ τὸ “χρῶμαι τοῖς ἀγαϑοῖς a ἔχω" 

τρέπεται ὧδε, “χρῶμαι τοῖς ayatois οἷς ἔχω", ἢ καὶ, μεταϑέ- 
te oi 


ν 
tt TOV nyor| μέν ου ἐχρῶμαι οἷς ExY@ ἀγαθοῖς" Ξ "As τιστρόῳ ως 
fy 


δ᾽ ἔσϑ᾽ ὅτε καὶ ἡ ἀντωνυμία ἕλκει τὸ μετατεϑειμένον ηγοῦυ - 
μενον, καὶ δὴ τὸ οὗτος ἐστὶν ὁ ἀνὴρ ὃν sides’ μεταβάλλεται 
sig τὸ “οὗτος ἐστὶν ὃν εἶδες ἄνδρα" 

Γενικῇ συντασσονται ἐπίϑετα καὶ ῥήματα, τὰ πληρώσεως; 
Ι P } 
μεϑέξεως; ἐμπειρέας; δαεεμελ εέας; μνΏ μΉς. fal - 

τυχίας., Φ ειδοῦς σημαντικὰ, καὶ τὰ τούτοις ἐναντία 

Ν \ is . «- 4 
σους δὲ én τῶν ἐπιϑέτων τὰ εἰς Ὁ. ὃς ληγοντα, τὰ ἐκ τοῦ & 
στερητικοῦ 6 σύνϑετα, καὶ τὰ παρ αϑετικα,. τὰ GVYXO!L- 


τικὰ δηλ αδὴ καὶ ὑ πὲ θ ϑετικὰ, καὶ τούτοις ἀνάλογα, οἷον 


Sevrt τερος, περιττύο' ἐκ δὲ τῶν ῥημάτων τὰ ἀρχυπα 
καὶ ὑπαρχικὰ, τὰ ἐνάρξεως ᾽ λήξε ὡς σημαντικὰ, καὶ 


τὰ τῶν & ἰσὃ GE Ov, πλὴν τοῦ ὁ Qe ῶ. 
“οτικῇ συντάσσονται ἐπίϑετα καὶ ῥδήμα TL, τὰ υμοιοτ ἢ - 


TOS, avahoye aS, π MOOGEYYLGE @s, μέξεως σημαντικὰ, 
/ 


ro te φιλικὴν M ἰψϑοιμ mood τ} ἡ sow ὴ LOU UVTM, 


-».. τὰν 


kat arg 
even cea sects iar LN SMMC ὁ νος, τς, tly 
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ἅπερ, συ τομίας χάριν, MEQLTMOLYTLY ὰ καὶ AYTLMEQL- 
ποιητικὰ ὑπὸ τῶν γραμματικῶν καλοῦνται πρὸς δὲ τὰ 
ἀπροόσωπα λεγόμενα ῥήματα. 


Αἰτιατικῇ συντάσσονται τὰ ἰδίως ἢ ἀμέσως μεταβατικα 
ῥήματα. Ms ταβατι % Of καλοῦ νται τὰ ῥήματα τὰ τοιάνδε 


ἐνέργειαν On how VT, ἥτις ἐξ ἐξ VOY HT 13 εἰς 7 πρόσωπον ἢ πρᾶγμα 


διάφορον τοῦ ὑποκειμένου, τὸ παρὰ pleasent ἄντι- 
κείμενον λεγόμενον, μεταβαίνει. II. X. διὰ τοῦ τρέχειν 
δηλοῦται μὲν ἐνέργεια, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ αὐτοτελές τι ἐκφαίνει, οὐδὲ 


πρὸς συμπλ ἥρωσιν τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ἐννοίας ἀντικείμενον ἐπιδέχε- 


ται, μεταβατιπὸν οὐ λέγεται" τὰ δέ σφάττειν, ἐπι - 
‘al 


vv uUé ἔν" ἕπεσθαι, μεταβατικὰ λέγονται φήματα, ατε 


ἐπ᾽ ἄλλο τι μεταβαινούσης τῆς δι᾽ αὐτῶν δηλουμένης ἔνερ- 

» ᾽ zs ” ‘ ᾿ ~ 5 > ~ , 5 

γείας, οἷον ἐν τοῖς ᾿σφάττω τὸν Bovy’, ᾿ἐπιϑυμώ σοφίας΄, 
U | >] , { 3.» 

‘dei ἕπεσϑαι τῷ ἡγεμόνι. 4!ιαιρετεα δὲ ἐν τουτοις ta (ἰδίως 


> y ~ e , 
ἢ ἀμέσως μεταβατικὰ τῶν ἐμμέσων μεταβατικῶν QNUATOY 
/ 


9 \ ν (Me ἢ 4 j N 
ἔνεστι YO δειχφορὰα moe. Τὰ τῇ αἰτιατι συντασσοιενα 


ῥήματα, φύσει δραστικώτερα, ἐμφαένουσε καὶ μεταβολήν 
τινα τοῦ ἀντικειμένου, διὸ καὶ ἰδίως ἢ ἀμέσως μετα - 
βατι κὰ καλοῦνται" τὰ δὲ γενικῇ ἡ δοτικῇ συντασσόμενα, 
μόνην τὴν τοῦ ὑποκειμένου διάϑεσιν ἐκδηλοῦντα, τοῦ δὲ av- 


τικειμένου οὐδεμίαν μεταβολήν, ἐμμέσως μεταβατιχὰ 


* 


ὕπο τῶν youu ματικῶν καλοῦνται. Ἔνια ῥημάτων εἴδη δὶ- 


‘ 


ΜΞ ~ . Κ - + ς » 
σλου δεονται ἂν TLKE μὲν OV, ον tO κύριον, πρὸς δ δία 7) TOV 
‘ 


re? > , 9 ‘ c , / 

δήματος ἐνέργεια φέρεται, κατ αἰτιατικὴν τιϑέμενον, ἄμε- 
a ft ‘ \ 3 Yana : ~ ΄ wn ‘ 

cov λέγεται, to δὲ κατ αλλὴν τινὰ τῶν πλαγίων, ἢ “AME 


uot ἑτέραν αἰτιατικήν, ewweoor ILA ἐγ τῷ «Χριστιανοῦ 


ὁληϑινοῦ ἔστι τοῖς πεινῶσι ἄρτον διδόναι, τὸ ἄρτον, TO 
μεταβολήν τινα, ϑέσεως δηλονότι, ὑφιστάμενον, καὶ κατ΄ 
αἰτιατικὴν TL θέμενον ἀντικείμε EVOV, ἄ με σον λέγεται, τὸ δὲ 
πεινῶσι, ἔμμεσον. Ainta@re δὲ ταῦτα οὗ γραμματικοὶ 
καλοῦντες διακρίνουσι τῶν λοιπῶν, ἃ μονόπτωτα ἐχεῖνοι 
ὠνόμασαν. 


- - Ἢ ~ , ι a ν ᾿ 
Αἰςτιατινη) οί YEVLEY GCVYTASGOVTAL THA WAYNO OTTL“aA “AA! 
““ 24 " ν ° Sa ’ . ‘ ξ ω , , 

κενωτικὰ. οἷον ‘Levyn καὶ ὑποξύγια σίτου yeutoaurtes’ 


? 


‘oiue ταύτης ἀπαλλάξειν σὲ τῆς ὀφϑαλμίας ᾿" τὰ μνημο- 


γευτικας Οἷον ᾿αναμιμνησηξιν τινα τινος)" τὰ ἀνταλ- 
= ' ' 


ΠΕΡῚ ΑΠΟΦΑΤΙΚΩ͂Ν MOPILN. 


᾿ : ' nm ’ , ᾿Ξ 
λαμκτιπα,. OLOV ἰ πλείστου TLUAY TL 5. τὰ δεομενὰ του προοσῦσ- 
᾿ - ~ »» > 14 ’ ~ 3 ~ 
OLOQLGMOV TIS αἰτίας Ou ἣν τι γίνεται, OLOV "ἐπαινεῖν TLVEA 
τὴς ἀρξετΊής.- 
Υ 


Αἰτιατικῇ καὶ δοτικῇ συντάσσονται τὰ ὃ UGE ως, OLNYN- 


σεως. ἐνανετιδετητοῦ δὴ μωντιλα, οἷον ‘ra ἀγαϑὰ δὼ 


τοῖς δικαίοις, ‘x6 ἀληϑὲς ἀγγέλλειν τινι ie ‘Yoovs ἴσοις 20- 
λεμίοις ἀντιτιϑέναι." 

Anan αἰτιατικῇ συντάσσονται τὰ ἵκετεῦυτι κὰ. τὰ παι- 
δευτικὰ. τὰ ἐνδύσεως ἢ ἐχδύυσεως σημαντικα, 


" 


4) " 4 ee ¥ af 


\ j ! 

τὴν ἐννοιῶν ἜΑ row εὐ ἢ Ἀὰαὰμῶ δ λέγειν ἢ ἢ 0] i v. 
‘ ” Ἵ ς, 

γοντα δημα rence διττὴν ἔχουσι τὴν σύνταξιν. 


. , I< nN 
Ta μὲν ES ἰδίως μεταβ ATLAOV δημάτων KATHY 10 WEV a ἢ συμ- 
φωνοῦσι, ἐπιϑέτων καὶ μετοχῶν δίκην, τῷ τοῦ λύγου ὑπο- 


HELWE VO, οἷον 'διαφυλακτέα n τάξις : ἢ τίϑενται κατ᾽ οὐ- 


al ἂν "ἢ “ Ee a 

δέτερον YEVOS, evince τὸ μαὶ πλὴ ϑυντιχύς, μεταβαλλομένῃς 
-" γε Ὗ t ἐ 

τῆς πρότερον ὀνομαστι πῆς εἰς tae “ "ἢ vy, οἷον ‘drag υλα- 


, « ‘ ry \ 4 ae 2 ; 
UTEOV’ ἢ ACL ᾿διαφυλακτέα THV τάξιν. Ta δὲ ἐξ EMMEGOS 


μεταβατικῶν on μα των 7τ Οἱ ραγόμεν οἱ κατὰ μὸν OV τὸν δεύτ vine 


rs 


τρόπον συντασσονται" ἰστέον ὄμως OTL τῶν ῥη ματικῶν τού- 


τῶν τὸ ἀντικείμενον χυτὰ THY πτῶσιν τί ται ὴν τῷ ῥή: 


ματι οἰκείαν ἐξ οὐ παραγεται Exaotov, οἷον δ ρξοδΝ 


~ , a ? 4 v~ ΨΚ , 
τον TOKYUATOYV ies: eTELYELOYTEOV το) ξΟΎΩ. 


A. ΠΕΡΙΑΠΟΦΑΤΙΚΩ͂ΝΜΟΡΙΩΝ, 


" we αὶ Ny , / 


- * ~ A? P 
Πᾶσαι μὲν αι TOV σβπεθς EYHALOELS , 71 Δ 7) Vv THS ee ράν 


TOV, κατηγοροῦσι τι κατα τινος, προδηλότατον δ᾽ ὡς ἑκάστη 


κατὰ τὴν οἰκείαν αὑτῆς F σιν καὶ δύναμιν" καὶ τὰ ἅπο- 
‘ , ~ ~ ? a ? , e - 
φατικὰ μόρια, TH τῶν EYAALGEMV δυνάμει ἕλκόμενα, ἄλλῃ 


Vana , μὴ \ \ w © ~ c 4 ‘ 
ἄλλο πρέπει. Καὶ On καὶ TH OQLOTLAY, ὡς ϑετικὸν TL καὶ 
j i ! | ) } ? ᾿ ᾽ 
βεβαιον MAOLGTWGH, πρέπει τὸ KMODMATLAOV OV, OLOV * OV 
ἔστι tavra’: ταῖς δὲ λοιπαῖς τῶν ἐγκλέσεων, ct οὐὖκ ὄντως 

Ἢ ~ Sam, ἢ e a? “ , 
TL OV παρίστασι. HAA Tl VILOTLUEWEVOYV, ἢ προστασσομέξνον, 
“᾿ . Ἢ , ‘ , 3 ‘ εξ , ra ‘ 4 ΞΝ 
γη EVUTOV, πρέπει TO UN, OLOV “UY V{ iy YEVOLTO 
+ Ω ΕΣ ee ; eg ? 

> , ‘ . ~ , 5 

Ω TEXVA ἢ KATAHPOOVELTE TOV πένητος. 

) . Ap ᾿ , ’ ᾽ ALP 
H = is Ss ea TOV “ALVOVOS TOVTOV, OVU OVEN WAAL 

” 


φαινομένη, κυρεῖ μα λιστα τὸ δηϑέν. Ἐν τῷ Ομηριπῷ “οὕπω 


τῶν 
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τοίους ἴδον av ἕρας; οὐδὲ ἔδωμαι", τὰ τοῦ μέλλοντος τῆς 
δριστικῆς ἐπέχουσ σα ἡ ὑποτακτικὴ, ὄντως τι ὃν καὶ οὐχ ὑπο- 
τιϑέμενον ἐξηγεῖ. Τὸ “οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο ταῦτα" ? καὶ παρ- 
ὅμοιοι λόγοι, οὐχ ὑποτιϑέμενον τι δηλοῦντε &S, ἀλλ᾽ εὐγενείας 


. 


ἢ χάριτος ἕνεκα τὸ τοῦ DETLAOV βαρὺ καὶ a ὑστηρὸν, μετριά- 


Ἀ ι ς Y ! ny Ἵ ΒΥ \ 
govreg, ta ἐσὰ ἔχουσι yp ϑετιπκῳ - ἐστιν ἄρ ο φηϑεὶς 


λόγος οὐκ ἄλλος ἢ ὃ δ “οὐκ ἔστι γενέσθαι ταῦτα". Ἔν τὲ διη- 

γήσει τίϑεται οὐ μετ᾽ εὐκχτικχῆς, ἡνίκα ἡ ἔγκλισις αὕτη τὰ 

τῆς ὁριστικῆς ἐκπληροῖ, οἷον λέγων ὅτι οὕπω δὴ πολλοῦ 
4 ¢ , ” ? , Α ha ΗΜ e 

χρόνου NOLOVL οἴνῳ ENMLTVYOL' * αὐτὸς γὰρ ὁ λέγων ἐπέτυ- 

, | ὯΝ. \ 

χον εἰπεν AV, καθ᾽ δριστιπκήν. Toe y’ OTE “UAL YH eee 


A had 
ἀτεοβαλλουσα τὴν οἵἴκπεέαν ce ὑτῆς ϑετικὴν δύναμιν, καὶ υπο- 


Cha 


ἁγετικὴν παρατιυϑεμένη 5 ἕλκει τὸ μ n° ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο ἰδεῖν. 
ὅταν ἐρωτήματα, καὶ εὐχὰς, καὶ ὁποθέσεις ἐκδηλοῖ. Οὐκ 
or ᾽ - Ὡ Φ a ‘ ~ »Ξ + 5 

ἔστι δ᾽ ευρεῖν ουδαμῶς παρὰ τῇ προσταχτιχῇ TO OV παρα- 
κείμενον. Τέλος δὲ παρὰ τῇ ἀπαρεμφάτῳ, καὶ μετοχῇ, KOO 


, 
τούντων TOV natolov εἰρημέν OV , παράκειται ου ἐπὰν ὃ 
Ἢ 2 


aan 8 > . , δ nw ‘ ΜῚ 
Λογος AVAAVOWEVOS OQLOTLAT), μη δὲ ἐπὰν ὑποτακτικῇ ἢ ἕ 


“ATLELY) μ ETATOETYTAL . 


T0 πὲρὶ τῶν ἁπλῶν μορίων λεγόμενον aA ηϑεύει καὶ περὶ 


Ex τούτων συνθέτων. 
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Antecedents, plurality of 55, *. p. 107: implicit 58. 2. 


* In both Indexes, the larger figures denote Sections (§.), and the smaller 
ones Observations (Obs.); sometimes, to prevent ambiguity in the reference, 
the page is added. 
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+1 hen to be translated by Greek ne- 
Any one, anyhow, and the like, when to be translated Dj — 


catives 48. 7. . ᾿ ie nee ΟΣ 
A orist indicative 38: connexion 1 future 33. : Us d 
perfect 38. 2. a: lor pluperfect 38. 2. b: of first attainmen 
ee ag τὰς bs at hibitions 41. ¢: 45, c: 
**_ 4+ iterative 38. 3: subjunctive im pron binon 
die ativ . of feta clauses retal aed in oratio obliqua 43. 
Apodosis, forms ot 05. Obs. 
Appositi on τ nouns δ4. 
Av ositional verbs 5A. 7) 
pea Se as demonstrative in general o: As demonstrative in Atti 
mau, * } Ι Km oe 
‘ , alati 7 icle with singular nouns ὃ. 2: 
8, 2; as relative re as articie propel 
8: wit eae yer names 5. 1: with qu 18]- pI ‘oper 


with phar: al nouns ἢ. 3: n 
names 5. 5: with nouns in regimen 59. 3: with pronouns 7: when 
i as distinguishing subject 


used with interrogative pronouns ἐ. ε: 
from predicate 9: distributive force Of ἐ. 3: Aas μα τς tute for 8 
icipatory nominative 3.1: more Or 1655 θήρᾳ σε 
155] 5 >: repetition of 8. 3: not necessarily 
use of 5. 1: Omission ΟἹ ὁ. 6, c: reps ion οἵ 38. no et \ 
* 
prepositive 4. *. 

As, often unrepresented in ΝΜ 
rendered by ne 61. 3: 84. 
Asyndeton 84. Fcalenanes 

Attitude, the ment: al. affecting the construction "ἢ par ght Q 

j ᾿ > FQ 98+ when Inadmissibie 0d. 

Attraction, of the relative δ: 53. 3: he . τλριείιμθνᾳ 
inverse DS. 4: om demonstrative pronoun, use substi 


( the noun wit ih whi hit stands 1} apposition 1.1: 


26. μὲ 


noun ὃ. 2: as ant 


ΕΗ of Greek nouns 52.3.4: when 


into the cender ot - ; 3 

οἵ the nominative into the VoCa itive 5D. ὥ. C- sy! nt i 
Attributives,-case of, in infinitival clauses 57. ᾽ a7 
7 = 3 5 41 τ Ι erlati ean ὁ. Se. 2. 
Auementatives of the comparative and superiatl 
Be, English prefix, Greek correspondent 

9 Adis ᾿ ips ; 

: 2Q- Ω( he 

Because, how rendered 89: 89. Obs. 


79 x 


Ἰ 
Burnout’s theory οἱ the tenses 35. . ἃ, 


Case-development, summary Οἱ 18. 


Case-endings, coalescing of 15. ᾿ ὶ se ἐμὴ 

Cases, primary local force of 11: In San Μη sad | wie τίνοσ Ty 
with different See may express a — ὰ petal Σ᾿ 
all use ἃ al bsolutely 18 1. adverbial sca ol 49: never ἢ ΜΗ ΤΊ 

μ , ἢ , came 1 ἢ 67. ᾿ Ἢ alter passive verps 41, 

two dependent on 1a SAMe Vell 

Causal. cenitive 14. 4: sentences 89. 

Cause, how expressed 18. 5. j: 16. 

Yhiasma 82. 2. ᾿ ᾿ ἐπ 

rose ae of meaning, in different case-endings 10. ἢ- sag 
the fut. indic. and the subjunctiv ive forms 28. *: 35.1: 41: 44. 


79. 5: reek an satin verbal 
80. Obs.: bet ween ava and κατα 75. 5: a k and Latin ve 


i. 


forms 38. 2. ighs 
origin in eés, ἐν, and the Latin in ὃ. 4. 


Collective nouns, 


᾿ ᾿ on *, of 
>» ¥: of Greek and Ene lish ver! | forms δι. 1. ς el 


εἰ τὴ from adjectives 6. b: construction of 10. 1. 
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Comparative, genitive 14. 5: degree how augmented 23. 2: for pos- 
itive 23. 1: sentences 97. 

Comparison, forms of 60. 2. 7: of two properties belonging to the 
same entity 60. 4: of an entity with itself 60. 5: of incommensu- 
rate entities 60. 6: of derivative adverbs 49. 

Compound, perfect 36. 2: relative 27. Obs.: sentence 1. 2: $3. 

Concessive sentences 96, 

Concord, rationale of 53: of noun with noun 84; of ‘adjective with 
noun δῦ: of verb with its nominative 56: of relative with its ante- 
cedent 58. 

Conditional sentences 95: how negatived 48. 2. e. 


Conjunetions, origin and nature of 51: introducing wishes 43. 1: 
government of 80: temporal passing into causal 94. Obs. 

Conjunctive, why not admitted into the nomenclature of the verb 
eo. * ps 72. 

Connexion between aorist and future, hypothesis regarding 33. 


οὐ δ c. 


Construction of one verb with another in the infinitive, true nature 
or 6: 2, 

Coordination of sentences the primary structure of ANgOAgS 4. 

Copula, nature of 1. 1: concord of 56: omission of 56. 7: 72. d. 

Copulative sentences 84: 85. 

Curtius’ theory of the tenses 3 


‘ x 


Dative, radical force of 15: development of 16! instrumental 16. 1: 
65. 3: transmissive 16. e: 17. b: of the agent 16.1: 71: 72. ἃ: 
of general reference 16. d: 16. 2: 65. 2: of advant tage and disad- 
vantage 65.1: resolved by a preposition and the accusative 61. 
2: in regimen with nouns 59.6: with adjectives 61: with sub- 
stantive verbs 65. 2: absolute 18. 1. a: adverbial 49. 

Declarative sentences 91. 


Deliberative, subjunctive 41. b: optative 42. ς. 

Demonstrative pronouns 27: when without the article 7. 1:. how 
they acquire a relative force 4: as antecedents 27. Obs.: their 
attraction into the gender of the noun with which they stand in 
apposition 7. 1: 54. t 

Deponent verbs 31. c. 


Descriptive, accusative 10. 4: 17, ¢: 18.5. i: 66. e: tense 37: 1], 


Difference between, genitive and ee as Mbisatd μές time wher 
16. c: attributive and appositive use of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns 7.1: subjunctive and optative groups, as tenses of the 
Subjunctive Mood 40: subjunctive and optative in deliberative 
sense 42, 2; indicative and optative potential forms 44. 2: in- 
dicative and optative in oratio obligua 48. 1: aorist and imperfect 
37.1: 38. 4: aorist and perfect 99. ἘΚ bs 36: 98. 4: aorist 
and historic present 38. 1: aorist and present in the Subjunctive 
Mood 40. a: aorist and present imperative 45. a: infinitive and 


14 
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part iciple as com plement of ὌΡΗ verb 47. 6; μανσόνμες and 
sec ondary object of the ve rb ΕῚ. Ὀ: verbs directly > and verbs in- 
directly transitive 64.4: 86. 1: verbs οἵ Alling, and verbs of fulness 
67. Ὧν" coordi ate ve id δὶ rdini ite sentences 83: Attie and Hom- 
eric, 1 respect of the artic idle Ὁ 1: Greek and Latin, int egard t | 
rig ae of syntax 1.2: 71. Obs.-: in "σαν τὸ the use οἱ the relative 


93: in re card to the a following the relative 28. a: in regard 
interrogation 99. Obs. Ὁ: 1 regard 


18. 2: Greek and E nglish, in regard to the 
slut as subst: untive verb 
and ἄλλος W ithout 

out the article 7. f: 0 @U- 


to the mood used in indirect 
to a absolute case 
article with man ὃ. 
1.1. *: ἄλλος ney 9. b: 

ye with, and πᾶς wit | 
1. 6: ἡ μέση ἀγορᾶ, and ἡ ἀγορὰ μέση 9.6: 


τὰ" ὦ 
the article ἐ. τ: τὸ 


᾽ 
τὸς. and αὐτὸς O 


ayatos O av no, and ἀνὴρ ὁ ἀγαϑός 9: βασιλε VOY ὁ κεἰ ρος; 


and Κῦρος ὁ βασιλενων 6. b: ἔχει. τὸν ὄξυν πέλεκυν, Al ἔχει 
ὀξὺν τὸν πέλεκυ ν9. 3. Ὁ: ἥδομαι ἐπὶ πλουσίοις τοῖς dey 98 
and ἥδομαι ἐπὶ τοῖς πλου σίοις πολίταις 9. 3. a: ἐμαυ τόν, and 
ς, οὗτος. and ἐκεῖνος 27: ὃς and OOTLS 


αὐτὸν WE Bt. V0S,: dds, : Ae ee 
and te causal 48.9. e: o¢ and δὲ WP 4h, 3: 
O causal 45. 2. 6: 


28. a: Os atiril butive 
ὅσος and ἡλέκος 23. ε: ote te m por al, and OTE 
οὔπω and ovzote 45. Τ. *: ov and uy 48: 48. 2. f: οὔτε and 
οὐδέ 88. 2. d: οὔχουν and οὐκοῦν 90.1. a: μόνος adjectival, and 
99.2: ἂν Awe oe and ay col nditional 44. 


μόνον adverbial 22. 2: [4 
τί Lado, and τί παϑών 47. yor and φέρων 47: TLU EVOL 


νόμους, ind τί» σϑαι νύμους 1: ᾿πειστέον αὐτόν, and πει- 
στέον αὐτῷ 72.¢c: μετά al nd σύν. in the sense of with, μετα and 


* > 


2% in the sense of after 75. 11. “: παρὰ and παρὰ 50. 2- 


Disjunc tive sentences δέ: 58. 


Dual, an an ‘jent plur al 10: HH. 2: 1ascu ine tor fe 


in concord with plural 55. 2: 


Ellipsis, of person al py ououls 
subject of the fl ite verb in 
infinitive 57: 57. 2: of the 
AG. 3. b: of ὥφελον 46. 3. c: οἱ πρέπει 46. 
petioulat 56.7: 72. da: of demonstratis 
ents 10 . relative 27. Obs.: 23. Ὁ: of the relative itself 


. A. 9 νι ' = ‘ . ‘ 
demonstrative pronouns, «> objects of the verb 66, 2. a: ol 


ΠΝ ax. “ἢ Aq 
substantive 55. 6: 59. 5: of the preposition iv: Ol αὐ 47.5. 


- pronouns, 


Final sentences 92: how negatived 18, 2. d. 

Finite verb, indispe nsable to the formation of a senten 
used adverbially 47. ὃ 5. 

For, with present pi rticiple English, how 

Formule, for the noun and article, with d 

Ἂς ν. with moe 7. ft with adjective 


withoutt 


rendered in Greek 34.a 

emonstrative pronouns 
. ᾽ ee 

8 : with possess ve pronouls ΕΣ 


Ae Ϊ 


4 ++ OT } 
In oeneral 8: 55.a: tor noun ana adjet tive in con ord, 


article 8. *: for nouns and pronouns in regimen 


ile 
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8.1: for οἷος in cone 2° : f ἱ 
ὅ. 1: tor οἷος in con ord 28. b: for the enumeration of adjectives 


vu. Ὁ! 101 predication Jv. 2—4:; potential 44: conditional 95: for 
answering questions 98. 3. ; 

; , QRe ‘a £71 or , 2 : 

Future 35: resolved by μέλλω 35. 2: by ϑελω 35. 3: of the Greek 
indicative Latin subjunctive 28. a: 35. 1: 48. 2. d: perfect 35 {: 


‘ 1] ra δι ᾿ {i ‘ ᾿ : , ἢ ‘ δ 
middle 31. 2: sole Se Of ™ optative 40. 1: only tense of infinitive 
which always indicates time 46: only participle expressing yur 
pose 47. : Sings fp 


Gender, of adjectives used partitively 
Genitive, development of 14: for dative of general reference 59. 
various force of in regimen 59: governed by adjectives 59. 1: 60: 
after verbs of motion 64. 7: of the agent after passive verbs 71: 
absolute 18: adverbial 49. c ὃ ; 


ἔν vor mnt Ν Ω. y P ᾿ ἢ 
rovernment, nature of 2: of verbs, reason of anomalies in 66. 1 


Herodotus, style of 4: 50: 89: 90. 1. *. 


Historical, tenses 35: present 33. *. p. 63. 


Homer, style of 3.1: 4: 7. e: 10. 3: 25. a: 31: 40, 2. b: 41. a: 50: 


64. 5: 71: 27: 90. 1. 
Hyperbaton 82. 2 


Illative sentences 90. 
Imperative mood 32: its tenses 45: it nse, by ὕπως with fut. in 
> QF ᾽ Ἰ ,ν + as g ὩΣ ' Ἔ ἢ 
clic. 35, 1: by the subjunctive 41. the optative 42, b: how 
newatived 48, 3, a. | 
fect indicative 37: ined j p 
Impertect Indicative 41" retained in the AeCeSSOry clauses of the 
oralio obliqua 48: used potentially 37. ἢ ΐ 
Impersonals, subject of 56. 6. ; 
Indefinite, pronouns 29: words. position of 82. 3 
Indeterminate tenses 33. 
Indicative mood 32: for optative in oratio obliqua 48. 1. 
Infinitival clauses i il STULL, denoting aim or result 14, 4, a, 
} 3 t 


infinitive mood 32: its tenses 46: used for deliberative subjunctive 
see iar eg 4 ages 46, μὴ ec: for imperative 46. 8. a: for verbals 
in ¢ 46. 3. b: after verbs 73. a: after adjectives 63: »tenti 
with ἄν 46. 2: used substantively Pa wir gh ae ese 
verbially 46. 4: how negatived 48, 3. b. iia . eee 
Instrument how expressed 18. 5. 1. 


Instrumental dative 16. 1: with adjectives 60. 1. b: with verbs 65. 3 
Interjections, nature of 52: government of 81. ee 


Interrogative, pronouns 30: sentences 98: 99: how negatived 48. 

Intransitive verbs, with the accusative 66. 3: made transitive by 
composition with a preposition 66. 4, a. re 

Irony how expressed 37. 2 


ul | s in Svntax salt a ς . . 
Irregularities, in YX, reason 9 2,1; in the Greek verb, account- 
ed for 351. 2. 
Ish. English suffix, Greek correspondent of 78. 18. 
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1ὲ ἴα. ἃ sign of the anarthrous infinitive 6. 1: represented by the 
personal construction in Greek 22. }. 
: διὰ ‘ 2 x > 

Iterative, aorist 38. 3: optative 38. 3. 


Just, how rendered in Greek 47, 5. *: 90. 1. 


Local genitive 14. 2. 


Manner, how expressed 18. ὅδ, K. ae ᾿ ν y Lg Ἢ 
Material, nouns plural of 10. 3: genitive 21: dative for genitive 16. 
May how translated into Greek 40. 3: 90. 1. b. 

β .». ᾿ leer a103 y Ὁ 4 
Middle voice 31, 3: precision obtained by using 51. 4. 
Might how translated into Greek 40. 3. 

‘ ᾿ ' δ δ 
Moods 32: conversion of the, in oratro obhiqua 43. 
Multiples in ao.os, government of 60. f. 

Narrative tense 38. . 
Necations 48: repetition of 48. 7: redundancy Οἱ 48, 8. 9: 60. 9. 
Neuter forms used of persous 6. b: 26. sina ὅδε 
Nominative, without a verb following 55. 3. δ: belore econ bt 
several to the same verb 56. δ. omission 01 Db. δ: absolute it | 
Ν T.. style of 3: 14. 4. *: 18. 5. **. OO ἈΚ. 93.1: 40. 2. b: δῦ. 
66. 2. Ὁ: 82. 4: 84. 4. 
Objective cenitive 59. 7. 
ε : ; ; e 
Of and from relations cognate 13. 
Optative Group , the past tense 0 t 


ite frequency Δ §.. πε τὴν, δὲ its extinction 40. 2. α. 
Ἢ ae x . « . ὃν . OF 
Oratio obliqua 43 57:95.*: 100: variata 45. Obs.: 90. 3: 91: Yo. 


5 


RQ 


Order of words in ἃ Sentence o«. | ν᾿ 
Ordinal numbers for cardinal 17. τ: 24, Obs. , 


“11 : : " , ΤΡ ν ἢ rn Arms 
Parallels illustrating, the influence of pronunciation on lingu il form 


} 


- > ε 2 , ~ 7.7 . ») D 1a 
» Ee Phat Ρ. δι 1δ: τ: 26. *.- 40.2. ε: how og became O ὅ. ¢. the 


indeterminate element 1n Syntax ae » p- 4: demonstrative torce 


ΒΞ. οὐδ Μὰ δὐδτκι, 
of the article 3.**: demonstrative origin ol the artic le 4. - antici 
e use of the article with prope 


pative use of the article ὃ, 1: th 


names 5, 4: its Omission with quasi-propet names 5. δ: its three- 
fold iorce 5. ae its use with possessive pronouns é. Ὁ: 1tS use tor 
the English possessive pronoun 7. 2: its distributive [force ἐ. 3s: 
7 z Ὁ Σ 2 . > . . - : a Ξ Ἢ - Ξ 
the conversion of infinitives into nouns, by the article 6. a: the 


conversion of adjectives and participles into nouns, by the arti 


6. b. **: the appositive formula for the article, noun, and adject- 
‘ve in concord 8. b.*. p. 18: cognate character of the 0/ and from 


relations 13: the partitive genitive 13. 1: local genitive 13. 2. 


_ ‘ 5 ene eee renitive 12 x ’ Ἰαΐρ 
temporal genitive 13. 3. b: comparative genitive 14. 5. a: cognate 


he subjunctive Mood 40: origin 

ἜΑ ἦν oe ot 
of its forms 40. 1: used, exceptionally 2 [οἱ the Subjun Ve 4(), iC ‘ 
potential even without ἄν 44: with ἄν, ἴοι the future indicative 
44. 2: for a centle imperative 42. b: elliptical in the truly optative 
sense 42. a: for the indicative in the oratio obliqua 43: ol indefin- 
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character of the to and at relations 16. e: dative of general refer- 
ence 16. 2. *: adjectival use of substantives 20: rhetorical use of 
substantives 19: ellipsis of substantives 55. 6: adverbial use of 
adjectives 22.3: use of comparative for positive 23. 1. *: the 
eovernment of adjectives 60.**: tector ἡμιτάλαντον 24. Obs.** : 
the use of reflexive pronouns ina reciprocal sense 25. d: the per 
sonal reference of the three demonstrative pronouns respectively 
27: the attraction of the relative 58. **: the history of the Greek 
verb 31. 5: 33. **. c: the rationale of middle forms 31. 1. **: the 
derivation of the optative sense from the optative forms, as pasts 
of the subjunctive mood 42. a: the use of the optative in the oratio 
obliqua 43. *: the distinction between the indicative and optative 
in the oratio obliqua 43. 1. %: the extinction of the Optatve {. 
9. **: the substantival use of the infinitive 6. ἃ: the imperatival 
use of the infinitive 46. 3. a: the perfect imperative 45.77: a use 
of the Greek perfect which the English verb cannot render 38.1.* : 
idiomatic use of the Greek present 34. b: the secondary tenses 31. 
i. *. p. 56: the tendency of the Greek verb to create distinct forms 
for single and recurring action 37, 1. *: the government of verbs 
OG. 3; *% Pp. 138: the twofold regimen of verbs signifying to re- 
member or forget 64. 3: the twofold construction of περιβάλλομ Ct 
and δωρέομαι 68. 3: the connexion between lingual expressions 
for desire, and for its manifestations 64. 4: the confirmation of a 
negative by its repetition 48. 7. **: redundant negatives, alter 
comparative expressions 48. 9: 60. 9. *: after verbs of fearing 


09 Obs.+ the government of certain local adverbs 74.1.7: the 
manifold meaning of the prepositions 75. *: the pregnant con- 
struction of prepositions 76: the power of prepositions in compo- 
sition to change an intransitive into a transitive verb 66. 4, “2 the 
formation of διότι 89. Obs.: ὅτι redundant 91. 1. *: 100, *. p.196: 
οὐχ ὅτι = not only 85. **: οὐχ ὅπως = not to mention 85. 
Obs. Ἢ * 


: the collocation of words in a sentence 82 


a 5 


Participles, force of 47: how defined 47. 1: in the predicative for- 
mule 9. 4: in the dative of general reference 16.2. b: in con- 
cessive clauses 96. Obs.: involving complementary verbal idea 
47. 3: involving complementary clause 47, 2: involving the prin- 
cipal predicate 47. 5: used potentially with av 47, 7: sub- 
stantively with the article 6, b: adverbially 47, 4: how negatived 
A. ΟΝ Ἢ 

Particles, nature of 48. 13: those accompanying the demonstrative 
article 3: those used in interrogation 98. 1: in adjuration 69. 1.*: 
86. 3. *: those which cannot begin a sentence 82. 3. 

Partitive genitive 14. 1: 55. 3. 

Partitives, government of 55, 3. a. 

Parts of speech, classification of, imperfect 2, 2. 

Passive verbs, government of 71: personal construction of 71. Obs. - 


first aorist of, supplanting middle 31, 2. 3. 
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? . °. e ] a) . 

Perfect tense 86: used for present and future 36.1: compounea torm 
of 36. 2: subjunctive when used 40. * p. 73: imperative 45. b. 

~ . yor ‘go T } ] ere 

Personal construction of iy verbs 71, Obs.: perferred to 1mpet 


Soll al ἢ) bi bd s 1: 04, | di Of fs 


. it 
> oF . ore » { | 
Personal ws st 24: use a rec iprocall Υ πο. a: nitive aud evel 


dative oO. Fe present ed | ry eo ive pronouns 26. 

Place whence 1S. 5. b: ww here 14. 2: 18. 5. a: 16. b: whereabouts 
16. 2. εἰ: through 18. 5. ἃ: whither 17. a: 18.5. ε: how far 1%. a 
18. 5.\ ἃ. 

Plupertect tense 39. 

Plural for singular 10. " 

* + Ὁ" 

Positive for compar: ative 23. b: 23. 1. : 

Possessive pronouns 96: how emphasized 20. . 
personal 26: 55. 5. 

Potential formule 44: | 

Predicative formule, idiomatic use 5. oe 

F n+té > : ἐδ ΤΟΝ 
) ῃ] igi inally adverbs 50: why at ached to particula 

Preposit 1015 ] ΕΗ ᾿ | Pore npaonalit 
cases 12: fe Lv our: ible to the omission ot the articié ὃ. 5. preg Jane 
construction of 76. a: omission and re petit tion of 79: position ol 
75: with the accent thrown back 50. 2: In composition 66.4: 78: 
tmesis of 78. 19. 

Present indicative 34: tor past 34. 1: for future 34. 

Price cenitive οἵ 14. 5, Ὁ: ewasa by dative 16. 


4 ‘ (+) 
Principal tenses 35. 


Pronouns, see under the various kinds, as personal &e 
Pronunciation, influence of, on lingus il forms 2. 1. ἢ 
26. *: 40. 2. ε. 
Proper nouns, μον 
Propriety, or congrull 


Protasis, forms οἱ 95, 


ae ΕΘΝ οἵ ‘ase 54, 


' ; i © a AG 
Purpose, expressed by any tense of the infinitive Ὁ. 


ticiple except the future 47. 


Ouantity, how expressed 18. 
54. 


° . 92 
Rather, with the adjective, how rendered 23. 
1€) J 

Receptivity, the ancient mental a 
Reflexive, pronouns 25: verbs 31: 

9) ) 

ώ.1. de ; . ᾿ : 
Regimen of verb, single and double 
Relative pronouns 98: when omitted 5 

subjunctive 45. *: clauses =ad}e 


08: how neo oatived ΡῈ 2. Ἐ, 


΄ i; 
Schema, Atticum 56. : Don: ldson’ - expl: unation of 18.1. Ὁ: Pinda- 


9 . 9 Cc * 4 
ricum 56.2: xa’ ve καὶ μέρος 54. 3. b: 56. 3: 69. 4: κατὰ 
σύνεσιν δ. 1. ¢: 55. 3. b: 58. 1: 60. 1. a. 
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Secondary tenses, origin of 31, 1. * 


: neuter signification of 31. 

Sentences, simple 1. 1: compound 1. 2: 83: in apposition 54, 1: 
taken gail with the article 6. e: kinds of, see under co- 
pu lati » WC, 

Sequence τ tenses 4{), ἢ 

Subject, when anarthrous 9, 1: omission of, see ellipsis. 

Subjective genitive 59. 7. 

Subjunctive Mood 32: 40. 

Subjunctive Group, the present tense of the subjunctive Mood 40: 
origin of its forms 40. 1: deliberative 41. b: used for future in- 
dicative 41. a: for imperative 41, c: 45. c: for the optative 40, 2: 
not used in the oratio obliqua 100. *. 

Subordinate clauses, not belonging to primitive language 51: how 
nezatived 48. 4. 

Substantival, phrases formed by article in concord6: in regimen 6, 2: 
ΠΝ how far still a verb 6. 1. 

Substantive, the magistral word in concords 53: government of 59: 
Δ 1601} al use OL 20, a ἢ participial use Of 20, ον rhetorical 
of 19: pi issing into the prepositional state 74. 1. b: how negativ- 
ed 48. 6. 

Superlative, how augment ted 23.2: absolute, when anarthrous 9. 5. 


Tautology 31. 4. b: 60 *: 66. 2. b. 

Temporal, genitive 14. 3: sentences 94. 

Tenses, of the Indicative 33: of the Subjunctive Mood 40: of the 
ἫΝ ive, really tenses only in the oratio obliqua 43: rule for 
using them 43. 2: of the Infinitive, when not tenses 46, 1: rule 
for using them 46: of the Imperative 45. 

Time when 14. 3: 16. c: 17. a: 18.5. f: 94. a: while 94. Ὁ: how 
long 14, 3: 17. a: 18. 5. ¢: 94. b: how long ago 17. ¥: 15. a b: 
whenever 94. c: until that 94. d: after that 94. e: before that 
Q4. ἡ. 

['mesis of the preposition 78. 19. 

Too with adjectives, how rendered 23. 

Transitive verbs used intransitively 31. 1: made intransitive by com- 
position with a preposition 66, 4. b. 


Usus ethicus 48. 3. ce. 


Value how ex pressed 17. a. 

Verbals in TEOS fi} number οἵ 72. 2 

Verbs governing the genitive 64: the dative 65: the accusative 66: 
the accusative and genitive 67: the accusative and dative 68: two 
accusatives 69: the eenitive and dative 70: of participation 64. 1 


Of plenty and want 64, 2; denoting mental affections 64, 3: ope- 
ration of the senses 64.6: of aiming at 64.4: implying comparison 
64, 5: of wondering at 67. 3. a: of accusing and condemning 67 
3. δ: of blaming 68. 2. a: of ewchanging 67. 4: of benefitting and 
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injuring 69. 3. Ὁ: of praying 69. 1. a: of hoping and promising, 
with the ‘nfinit ve 46.1.b: of feo ing and cng iencing, with par- 
ticiples 47. 2: of coming and going, with the future partic ip le 47; 
of moving and changing, W) th φέρων ΑἹ. 4. 


V ocative, position of 82. 3. 


= San ' OR 
Weill, translated by ἀλλὰ 86. 2. a. 


Whether ... or, how translated 87. 2. ἐν : 
7 ranslated | INDEX IL" 
W hilst, rendered by μεν. Σ : : 

Wishes, possible 4 42. a: impossible 42. Obs.: how negatived 48. 


2. Ὁ. 


WH “ith rendered by Greek pi articiple 47. a τ pats ' , : : ; 
190. 3. *. A oie distinguished from ἃ collective, intensive, and en 


Without, with English gerund, how tr anslated ’ κὰ Eline . ve 
Words in a sentence normeé il collo ation ol 82. La rhetorical collo- ; 61. : adjectives ον with ου. c: 60. Ἐς Gi. 
αἰσχρὸν ov, and the like 18. 1. ᾿ 


δὴ af 82. 2 

cation Οἱ δὰ, 2. αἰσχύνομαι construction of 66. 

ἀλλά βδυμενκύνο 51: 860, 2. ἃ: 98. 1. 

ἄλλο τι ἢ elliptic 98. 2. 

ἄλλοι almost site a separate specification 8. 3. 


ἄλλος and ἕτερος, difference between 29. b. 
ἀιύνω. construction of 67. 2. 


ἀμφί τό. 9: in composition 78. 12: of ἀμφὶ Πλάτωνα, various 
meanines ot 6. d. 
ἄν potential, etymology of 44: with the indicative 44. i: with the 
optative 44. 2: with the infinitive 46.2: with participles 47.7: in 
subjunctive clauses 44. 3: position « of 44. **: 46. 2. *: omission 
and repetition of 47. 8. 
ava 75. 5: in composition 78. 6. 
ΒΡΗ͂Σ ip apposition δέ, 2, ¢, 
ava ὧν explained 795. 2. 
ἀντί 75. 2: the only preposition ever used with anarthrous infinitive 
: aan composition 18. 3. 
proleptic use of 76. ε: in con position 78, 1. 
: 90. 1. b: 98. 1. 
ἀρή) ‘yo construction of 67. 2. 


/ ᾿ ῃ ᾿ Ἰ ᾿ 
ἀσμένῳ, and dative partic dales 0] kindred meaning | 
a Dv and its compounds 8.6. 2. b. 


αὐτός etymology of 7. e: its various functions 24. Obs.: 25. a: 26. ὃ. 
la ’ » a ' . - - 

Boviouds = προαιρέεομαι συ. 9: βουλομένῳ, and participial da- 
tives of similar meaning 16. 2. b. 


γνοιναι, with δια and the genitive 7 


* This index of Greek words has no connexion with the Greek Appendix, 
but refers. like the other, to the body of the work. 
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dé, etymology of 51. *: adversative nature of 86: not always pre- 


‘ i ay 
LB! by we Ly 86. 4: substitutes tor Sb. 2. 
det το. Obs. ! phrases with 64. 2. 
δὴ AQ. De αν ᾿ δ μ 
δῆλος, and the like, personal construction of 22. 


δια 75. 6: in composition 78. 9. 


Ina ἢ ‘1 
Eav, and the like 44. 
ἑαυτῶν, used of all persons 2 
si. erymelogy of bl: =overnment 
91. 
: " sy 
eluc, ¢ ee oe as cop yula and ὁ as substantive verv τ 
enclitic 1. 1: with dative = ἔχω 65. 2: with διά and t 
75. 6. a. 
ἊΝ 
ξέμε as future ἢ ὁ 
εἶναι between mee eases 84. ε 
εἰς 7! 5. A: in composition 78. 7. 
εἰς ὧν Yj 0, augmentative of the superlative 23. 2. 
εἴτε es ire and their equivalents 87. 2. ἣ 
ἐκ οι ἐξ 7 proley ptic use οἵ ioe ec: in a meek 
ἑκὼν Aa ae the like = rbial expressions 46, 


Ἑλλάς used adjectively 20. a. 


ἐν 75.3: in composition 73 : ἐν τοῖς πρῶτοι, αασταθηἑϑενι 
the superlative 3. 2: 23. 2. 

ἕνεκα 50. 1. b: 74. 

ἔνιοι oF (08. < δῦ. 2. 

ἐξόν, and the like imperson: il accusatives 18. 

io: with the genitive of proper names 14, 

ion 78. 14. 

ἔρχομαι with διὰ and the genitive 

ἐστιν of, and ἔστιν 0 ὅτε ἀπῆν στῶ ned 27. Obs.: 56. 

ἔσχατος and the like, in the predic tive formula 9. 6. ᾿ 

ἔχω transitive an bron er Si. 1: ὃ ι. *: ith the infinitive = 
woe 73. Ἐ: with the aorist participle ὃ 5. 2: with certain ὁ 


ia. Ge ἃ. 


. 


and the isi “Δ 2, 


Ὁ 


Ἤ after words implying comparison 60. 3: ἢ τις ἢ ovdsic explain 
ed 29. 

ἡ δ᾽ ῦς 28, J 

" 

ἢ δὴ ΔΊ, 5. 


ἡμὲν.... ἠδὲ 81,1, 


Oavuc fo, construction an 6 


ϑέλω, future resolved | 5. 3: in sense of solere 38. 3 


᾿Ιέναι with dca and the genitive 75. 6. a. 
ἰκός, adjectives term re in 60, d. 


iva. etymology of dl; 1 the indicative 80. Obs. 


INDEX II. 


᾿ fad = Ξ δ τὰ 
Καί. as adverb 84. 2: = ote 84. 3: In N, 
illogical regimen 61, 3: καὶ ταῦτα 49. 
ματα 75. 7: in composition δὲ. 3. - FS. 10. 
κέ, etymology and force of 44: wi future indicative in Epic 
ἢν eae 
κελεύω, construction of 68. 1. 


Λαγχάνω, in what sense intr ansitive 54. 


lav@ave, construction of 47, 5. 
λιτότης of the Greeks 84. 2: in negations 48. 5. 


Μ, he characteristic Ne of the first person of the verb 40. 1. 
we in eayori ition 69. 1. * 

wae form of the verb, pw most ancient 31. 1. 

μέλλω, future formed by 88. 2. 


! ‘ ‘i on 1 

μέν, otymoloay of 51. *! opposed to dé 86: nol always followed 
by δέ 86. 3: μέντοι 86. 2. ε. 

μετά 75. 11: in composition 78. 15. 

uy deprecatory 41. c: 42. a: signifying les? 48. 10: with indicative 
48.2: with imperative 45. c: redundant 48. 8: 92. Obs.: μὴ οὐ 
when used 48. 

μηδέ 88. 2: why μηδέν, not οὐδέν, = nonentity 48. 

μὴν 86. 3. *: 98. 1. 

ange’ oo e τε 8S. 

wt, the proper te rmination of transitive verbs 31. 

Εν Ns 2. = 


N, the primitive termination of all accusatives singular 15. * 
saat Δί κι OO ὦ 

VOL OD, 1, 7 : 0, ὁ, 

νομέξω with the dative 65. 4. 

νῦν 90. 2. 

VO, σφώ, connected with nos, vos 10. 


« 


O, ἡ τό, when ΕΟ 5 Προ by possessive pronouns ee 8: 
δὲ variously translated 3. 2. 

οἴκοι, local adverb, accounted for 18. 

oiuor etymology of 81. 

οἷος augmentative of the superlative 28. 2: οἷος σὺ ἀνήρ a form- 
ula 28. b: οἷός τε explained 28. 2: 84. 1. 

ois?” 0 δρᾶσον e etsins od 45. Obs. 

Our vue construct tion of 69. 1. *. 


Ouws adversative 86, 2, d. 
διως: alter νουὺβ οἱ ᾿ fearing 92. Obs.: with future indicative 
imperative 85. 1. 
demonstrative 28. 1: how it became o 3. 2: as compound rel- 
_ =. Obs.: for οἷος 28. a: possessive 26. 
οστις = quippe qui 28. a. 
οτι. With the superlative 23, 2: redundant 91. 1: 100. ο. 


- * 
υ 


+ 


INDEX Il. 


;, with the subjunctive 48. 1.a:\ with the optative 48. 1. b: redundant 


after the comparative 7, 48. 9 : οὔ φημι, and the ike 48.5: ov μή 

when used 48. 12: wit ᾿ sub} unctive, for reget ndi cative 41, a 

οὗ. how used in the several dialects 94. ε: Ol all wegen 20. ες 
and persons 2G. 1: its nominativ Θ supplie Ὡ by αὐτὸς ἢ 2D. a: used 
anticipatively 3. 1. 

οὐδέ 88. 2: οὐδεὶς ὅστις ov, ἃ formula 56. 7: 58.4. b: ov δὲν ἀλλο 
elliptical 56. 7. ᾿ 

οὔχουν 90. 1. a! οὔχον ἴῃ Herodotus vv. 1. *. 

οὖν 90. 1. a: 98. 1. 

οὔτε... . οὔτε 88: οὔτε. 

οὗτος used interjectionally 27. ° 

οὐχ ὅτι -ΞΞ: not only 85: OvY ὅπως == not to mention 85. Obs. 


” 


ΠῚ 


Παρα 7 75. 12:1 in composition 8.16: its triple const ruction illustrat- 
ing σ {} he pr! imary loci il force of the Greek cases ii. 

πᾶς, with and without the article 7. f. 

πέμπτος αὐτός, and the like 24, Ob 

πέρ 96. Obs. ἢ 
περί 75. 9: in composition 78. 13. 

τρῶν and 1 = like 55. 4. 

πλήν 74, 1 

diet always a separate speci ification δῦ. ¢. 


πράττω intransitive 4 ae 
σερίν 94. f: QA. 


δὲ in composition 78. 4. 
, oe ‘ . τ. -- 
προς ἐέ0. 13: in composition ¢ 


oruity 14. 5. ¢ 


2 ye erletiv } ὙΥ} {τ P r 
me ase > teLLY Lic ἢ Ι » Of con- 


anoyv an iterative verbal te mination 47 

σῦς fe nerally a ees ry σοῦ 26. 

σύ, when indefinite 24. ἃ: ov ἐκ τρίτων explained 94. Obs. **. 
ode 7 io. 3. 8: in comp sition La 6. 

συνελόντι (εἰπεῖν), : like 16. 2. ἢ 


σφέτερος, always re fle 


Ta τῶν διακόνων = of Staxovor 6. 2. 

τέ as suffix 84. 1: 98. 1. 

tig, when and how accent ed 29: 30: when to be used for 
5. 8: used εν ακγω ήτο in opposition to μηδὲν 29. a: 
τί δῆτ᾽ ὧν elliptical 98. 2. 

τόδ᾽ ἐκεῖνο, me aning of ¢ 


τυγχάνω intransitive AT. 5 

5. 8: in composition 75. 11. 

_ 14: in composition 78. 18. 
Φέρων, or φερόμενος, with verbs of moving and changing 47. 
φεύγω with the accusative 64. 7. 


gave, construction of 47. 5. 


Χρή, construction of 70. Obs. 
χρῶμαι, construction of 60. 
Q form of the verb the latest 31. 

ὦ interje culon, position of 81. Obs. 

ὦλλοι --- οὗ ἄλλοι. but not in Homer 3, 1. 

ὦμοι, etymology of 81. *. 

ὡς. ety! mology » of OL: with super! atives 23. 2: with ad Averbs 


vith adverbial infinitives 46,4; with participles 47, 1 


a cenitive absolute == indicative clause 18: as preposition 
ὥστε. formation of 84, 1: uses of 90, 3. 


ὥφελον, in wishes 42. Obs.: omission of, before infinitive 46 
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Scorr’s First Lessons in Arithmetic [Answers, Gd. ]...ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 0 
_ Mental Calculation Text-Book, Pupil’s Copy 
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School Geography 


eeeeeereeeees 


Epixpurco Acapemy Modern Geography — 
ANnCieNt GeOZTAPNYsrsssssrrrrreeeererennnveveerens 
Ew1ne’s Geography, with Astronomy and Physical Geography..... 
with 14 Maps 

ceessseeee HENCYAal Atlas of Modern Geography 
Lawson’s Geography of the British Empire...... ocebescccvesessbecscodees 
Mathematical and Physical Geography 


Morpnyv!s Pible Atlas, 94 Maps, coloured (Historical Duseriptions) 
Rerw’s (Dr) Rudiments of Modern Geography (Map), Is.; with5 Maps 
Abridgment of Ditto 

ων Outlines of Sacred Geography, with Map of Palestine 
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) Elements of Astronomy 

. Physical Geography, with Astronomy (Phys. Chart) 
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SCHOOL SONGS, 
Huxrer’s School Songs for Junior Classes: 60 Songs, mostly 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
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GRATAM’S (Dr) Genealogical and Historical Diagrams......+++.++«- bet 


simpson’s History of Seotland, with Map 
Goldsmith’s History of England, with Map 
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seeeeeee eeee 


Watts’ Scripture 
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History of Scotland for Senior Classes.......++ cesdstesesinee @ 
; of Great Britain and Treland, with an Account of 
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Sacred History 
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Elements of Universal History 
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. Ancient History 
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Modern History......se+seeserseeeeeeeers sai 


MYTHOLOGY. 


a Narrative Sketch of the Classical 
Edited by John Carmichael, M.A. 3 


OLYMPUS AND 115 INHABITANTS: 

Mythology, by Agnes Smith. 
ITALIAN, 

Lema’s Theoretical and Practical Italian Grammar.........- aR ah ext 


Key to Ditto, now ready seceeeees 
Ramrini’s Grammar of the Italian Language, reduced t0.....- ececceee 


KEY tO Ditt0.....ccecceseeeeees 


eeeeseeoeseseeeee 


SCHOOL REGISTERS. 
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LATIN AND GREEK. 


Arnswortn’s Latin Dictionary, by DUNCAN.......ccccseceseeeersereevener 
Cicrro’s Orationes Selectae, by Professor Ferguson 

Cato Major, Laelius, ete., by Professor Ferguson 
wicbetbee’ De Officiis, by Professor Ferguson 


Cuype’s (Dr) Greek Syntax, with Notice by Professor Blac 10 
Dymocxr’s Ceesar, with Notes, Index, and Map of Gaul 
Sallust. with Notes and Index, reduced to.......... ΕΟ ΤΩΣ 
Epinsuren Acapemy Criass-Booxs:— 
Rudiments of the Latin Language........ (ihethnceutsass spvboneat eee 
Latin Delectus, with Vocabulary 
-udiments of the Greek Language.............0...seee ΝΥ Υ 
Greek Extracts, with Vocabulary and IndeXx..............seeseeeee 
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Frreuson’s (Prof.) Grammatical Exercises, with Notes and Vocab., 
[Xey, 2s.] 
Introductory Latin Delectus, with Vocabulary 


seeetecereeee 


P ᾿ ‘ Υ͂ 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, with Notes and Index victim eiteniprs 
Fercausson’s (Dr J.) Greek Grammatical Exercises, with Vocab., 
[Ke ᾽ 95. 6d.] OSecccccccccceosecceseseeseess sac ees secces caasseecccoesesssececses 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I. and 11., with Vocab... 
Geppes’ (Professor) Greek Grammar, for Colleges and Schools...... 
Greek Testament, Gricsbach’s Readings, by Duncan, reduced to... 
Hasrron’s Functions of Si and Qui 
True Theory of the Subjunctive, just published........... 
Homenr’s ἔσταν, by Veitch, from Bekker’s Text, & Index, reduced to 
Books I., VI., XX., and XXIV., with a copious 
Vocabulary, by J. Fergusson, M.D 
Hunter’s Ruddiman’s Latin Rudiments...... 
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Virgil, with Critical Notes, reduced to......+..+---+++--eeeeeee 2 


Horace, with various Readings, reduced to 

Livy’s History, Books XXI. to XXV., with Notes 
Latin Testament by Beza, revised by Dickinson.......,.....++. isienoe 
M‘Dowa tt’s Cesar, with Vocabulary, Notes, Map, and Memoir.... 
sesseseseceeseee Virgil, With Vocabulary, Notes, and Memoir............ 
Maccowan’s First Latin Lessons, by Dr Halle, with Vocabulary... 

Second Latin Lessons, with Vocabulary 

Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax, by Stewart, with Vocabulary 


Massikz’s Latin Prose Composition: With Vocabulary & Index 
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Metvittr’s Lectiones Selects, for Beginners; with Vocabulary... 
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Ne:rsow’s Eutropius and Aurelius Victor, with V ocabulary, ete 
Srewarr’s Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, Index, and Vocabulary ... 
Tuomrson’s (Professor) Latin Grammar, for Elementary Classes.... 
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FRENCH. 


ἢ : ve. 25.: or with 
Bersame’s Grammar of the French Language, 25.; 


Exercises, 85, 6d. Exercises separately...+...sereerrs 

Caron’s First French Class Book [The A ey, 18. ὧν 
First French Reading-Book, with Lone ary: 

_ French Grammar, with Exercises (The Key, 28.] 

bv Scot & Wells, with Vocabula 


‘the French Language [Key, 84.]... 
Curistison’s Easy Grammar ΟἹ the French Languag¢ [A 5 
ὩΣ hoises, with \ ocabulary 


᾿ ; ΔΑ] τν ἣ ‘ontes (| 
Recueil le | alles et Uontes ; ψ 
Fleurv’s Histoire de France, with Translations of the 
more difficult and idiomatic PASSAGES..++++0+2eeeeerer ete * 
Ostervald’s Protestant Version, neat, gilt edges 


. 


CyamBaup’s Fables Choisies, 


Frencu TresTAMENT, 
Grnson’s Le Petit Fa 
Haxzarp’s French Grammar, 
7 4] Ἢ 1 ν᾿ "( ( . 

Lonemoor’s Catechigm of French Grammar... 
SURENNE’S New French Dialogzues 
French Manual and Traveller’s Companion ....+++++++++s sac 
. French Reading Instructor, redu lt wees 
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French and English Dictionary, without Pronunciation 
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Pronouncing French and Engish Dictionary, 1th 


blier, with copious Vocabulary 
with Exercises [The Key, < 
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: Ι . Mariace Foxreé, 1 vol. 
Moliére’s Le Misanthrope and Le Mariage Force, 
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(bound, 15. Θἃ.).... νη λλητελσκεσετστσστττη στο σκοασοονοθσς ey? 
Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII, stiff wrapper (θᾶ. 4/9 
Voltaire’s Russie sous Pierre le Grand, 2 vols, each...--- 


_ Voltaire’s La Henriade, stiff wrapper ‘bound, 1s. 5d.) 
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Worsar's Fronch Extracts for Deginnersssvsverserseres 
New French Grammar, with copious Exercises 


GAELIC, 
Forses’ Principles of Gaelic GramMal...+s++reeerre 
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GORDON’S SCHOOL AND HOME SERIES. 


NOW PUBLISHED BY OLIVER AND BOYD. 
THE object of the Schoon AnD Home Series oF READING Books is at once 


to provide Curap Epitions or Juventte Crassics FoR Home READING, 
and to place interesting and attractive Books within the reach of SCHOOLS 
AND Scuoon LIBRARIES. 


From the Report of the Jurors of the International Exhibition. 

“The Jury have been interested in observing that a somewhat bold experiment of 
the Messrs Gorpon of Edinburgh has been tried with great promise of success. 
i ' ' ᾿ Vaal an! 
These Publishers have reprinted, under the name of the ! School and Home Semes, 
some of the most Popular Tales for Children, including, besides Robinson Crusoe and 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, the most attractive stories of Fairies and Giants. 
They have not attempted by annotation or abridgment to make their books look like 
treatises, but have been content to rely on the fascination of the stories themselves, 
as the best means of overcoming the mechanical difficulty of reading.” 


The Child’s Story Book. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 1s.; or, extra gilt, for Prizes, 1s. 6d. Also, in 6 
parts, 2d. each, viz. :— 

1. Jack and the Bean-Stalk. Cinderella; or, The Little Glass Slipper. Little 
Red Riding-Hood. The Babes in the Wood. 


2.Tom Thumb. Little Jack Horner. Puss in Boots. Jack and Jill. Old 
Mother Hubbard. The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe. Whittington and 
His Cat. The Old Woman Tossed up in a Basket. Little Bo-Peep. 

8, Jack the Giant-Killer, Ding Dong Bell, Beauty and the Beast. Four- 
and-Twenty Tailors. Henny-Penny. A Man of Words and not of Deeds. The 


Three Bears. I had a Little Husband. Simple Simon. Sing a Song of 
Sixpence. 


4. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. Old MotherGoose. The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood. The Wolfand the Goats. One,two; button my shoe. Tom, Tom, 
the Piper’s Son. The Wolf andthe Fox. The Fox and the Farmer. 

δ, Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp. 

6. Sindbad the Sailor. The Crooked Man. Ride a Cockhorse. Tom Thumb’s 
Alphabet. The House that Jack Built. The Death and Burial of Poor Cock 
Robin. I saw a Ship a-Sailing. 

Robinson Crusoe, UnNaprivcep. With Illustrations. 84d. 
The Robins. 3y Mrs Trimmer. With Illustrations. 6d. 


Lame Jervas. By Miss Epceworrn. With Illustrations. 4d. 


To-Morrow. 3y Miss EpGEworTH. With Illustrations. 4d. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 


Illustrated. 1s.; or in Four Parts, 3d. each, viz. :— 
1. The Tempest. Taming of the | 3. Macbeth. Much Ado about Nothing. 


Shrew. Romeoand Juliet. Twelfth As You Like it. All’s Well that Ends 
Night. Well. 


2. A Midsummer Night's Dream. 4. Merchant of Venice. Two Gentle- 
A Winters Tale. King Lear. men of Verona. Comedy of Errors. 
Hamlet, | Timon of Athens. 
Gulliver's Travels. $8d.; or in 2 Parts, 4d. each, viz. :— 


1. Travels in Lilliput. | 2. Travels in Brobdingnag. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Just published, price Ids, 
Grammatical Analysis, with Progressive Exercises. By 
W. Scorr DaxevetsH, M.A., Vice-Principal of Dreghorn College; 
Author of “ English Composition in Prose and Verse.” 


Key to the above, with Explanatory Notes, for the 


Use of Teachers. 1s. 6d. 


Key to Dr Lemmi’s Italian Grammar, for the Use of 
Teachers. 5s. 


Greek Extracts, chiefly from the Attic Writers; with a 


awe , ‘ ’ ’ 

Copious V ocabulary and Analytical Index. For the Use of the 

Edinburgh Academy. 11th Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 

A series of short sentences has been prefixed, in order to facilitate the 
progr 8s of pupils. 

“ The new edition of the Academy ‘ Greek Extracts,’ recently pub- 
lished by Messrs Oliver and Boyd, is worthy of all praise. The text has 
been brought up to the mark of the latest rec nsions. The vocabulary 
is equally copious and accurate. No pains have been spared, and a 
master hand is everywhere visible.” — Courant. 


French Reading Instructor. By G. Surenne, Author of 


. ᾿ ᾿ . + a ‘ wa ᾿ 1 
« Pronouncing F rench and Enelish Dictionary.” Bf} Rdition, 
Reduced to 2s.6d. 399 pages. 

This forms a complete course of French Reading in Prose and Poetry, 
from easy lessons to those adapted for advanced pupils. With Voea- 
bulary to the early lessons, Historical and Geographical Vocabulary, and 


a Key to French Pronunciation. 


Latin Prose Composition: The Construction of Clauses, 

with Illustrations from Cicero and Czesar. With a Vocabulary 
explaining every Word in the Text, and an Index Verborum. 
sy Joun Massie, A.M. 12mo, 8s. 6d. bound. 

The work: is tntended to follow the rammatieal Kn ne“g0d, 

ἐς Whoever wishes his Latinity to be scholarly and Ciceronian will 
do well to consult his (Mr Massie’s) Latin Prose Composition.” — The 
Reader. 


Oxiver AND Boyn, Edinburgh. Snr, MarsHatt, AND Co., London. 
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